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Tue existence of a navigable passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, along the northern shore of North America, 
has been taken for granted ever since the discovery of the 
continent. But geographers have been sorely puzzled in 
their attempts to determine its position. The earlier map- 
makers, being very slightly hampered with any knowledge 
of that part of the world, seem to have felt at liberty to 
draw what their fancy suggested. Gemma Frisius repre- 
sents the whole of North America as only a long, narrow 
strip of land jutting out from the continent; while others, 
more hardy, not only cover the circumpolar region with well 
defined islands and broad straits, but mark the pole itself 
with a large mountain, which they describe as being of black 
rock, Nor have the many expeditions, which have so indus- 
triowsly sought for the Northwest Passage, fixed the maps 
yet. Not one has returned without changing what had before 
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been considered as well determined, or without adding new 
discoveries. ‘Terra Corteralis, named from its discoverer, the 
adventurous Cortereal, was at first put in a high northern lat- 
itude. In later maps, it was gradually pushed farther south, 
until at last it disappeared. F'robisher’s Strait was for a long 
time drawn as running through Greenland, and maps stil] differ 
in delineating it. Baffin’s Bay, after being represented for a 
time with tolerable correctness, was, by later improvements, 
considerably changed in its shape, size, and position, till its 
existence came to be doubted. On some maps it was entirely 
blotted out, until later discoveries restored it to its old posi- 
tion. So late as last year, Mr. Rae discovered that there is 
solid land where Dease and Simpson thought they had dis- 
covered a strait, and where Ross had previously marked 
land, in accordance with the representations of the Esqui- 
maux. How accurate the maps are now, it is impossible to 
tell ; but judging from the past, we have every reason to sup- 
pose that they are not free from error. Indeed, we are con- 
fident, that the expeditions which have been seat out by the 
English government to succor Sir John Franklin will not 
leave them unaltered. These expeditions, forming a gigantic 
apparatus of discovery that stretches from ocean to ocean, 
will undoubtedly add much to what is already known of arc- 
tic geography ; but we certainly do not expect that they will 
find a navigable Northwest Passage, nor do we believe that 
they will ascertain the whole of the northern boundary of 
the continent. 

A late number of Fraser’s Magazine, in an article which 
was evidently written with an official sanction, publishes the 
instructions of the Admiralty to Sir John Franklin, and to 
the officers who have been sent to his relief, from which we 
gather the aim of the expeditions. Franklin left England on 
the 26th of May, 1845, in two ships, the Erebus and Terror, 
and was heard of, the last time, on the 26th of July of the 
same year. His instructions were full and explicit. After 
directing him to penetrate through Barrow’s Strait, they con- 
tinue as follows : — 


‘‘In proceeding to the westward, you will not stop to examine 
any of the openings either to the northward or southward in that 
Strait, but continue to push to the westward without loss of time, 
in the latitude of about 74}°, until you have reached the longi- 
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tude of that portion of the land on which Cape Walker is situ- 
ated, or about 98° west. From that point, we desire that every 
effort be used to penetrate to the southward and west, in a course 
as direct towards Behring’s Strait as the position and extent of the 
ice, and the existence of land at present unknown, may admit.” 

‘‘ We direct you to this particular part of the Polar Sea as 
affording the best prospect of accomplishing the passage to the 
Pacific, in consequence of the unusual magnitude and apparently 
fixed state of the barrier of ice, observed by the Hecla and 
Griper in the year 1820, off Cape Dundas, the southwestern 
extremity of Melville Island. If it should appear that in the 
direction before ordered you should be arrested by ice of a per- 
manent appearance, and that when passing the mouth of the 
strait between Devon and Cornwallis Islands, you had observed 
that it was open and clear of ice, we desire that you will duly con- 
sider, with reference to the time already consumed, as well as to 
the symptoms of a late or early close of the season, whether that 
channel might not offer a more practicable outlet from the archi- 
pelago, and a more ready access to the open sea, where there 
would be neither islands nor banks to arrest and fix the floating 
masses of ice.” 


A paragraph is added, giving very wide discretion. ‘Then 
the instructions continue : — 


‘** Lancaster Sound and its continuation through Barrow’s 
Strait, having been four times navigated without impediment by 
Sir Edward Parry, and since, frequently, by whaling ships, with- 
out any impediment from ice or islands; and Sir Edward Parry 
having also proceeded from the latter in a straight course to 
Melville Island, and returned without experiencing any, or very 
little difficulty, it is hoped that the remaining portion of the pas- 
sage, about nine hundred miles, to Behring’s Strait, may also be 
found equally free from obstruction.” 


Of the three expeditions which have been sent to rescue 
him, if he can be found alive, Sir James Ross has command 
of the one which has gone to Barrow’s Strait. One of his 
two vessels is charged particularly with the task of examin- 
ing the coast to the west of Prince Regent’s Inlet. It was to 
spend the past winter in some safe harbor, while parties on 
foot were to carry on explorations still farther to the south 
and southwest. Farther instructions will be sent to it in the 
coming summer, ‘The other vessel is to go to Winter har- 
bor in Melville Island, or, if practicable, to Banks’s Land, 
there to form a centre of operations from which exploring 
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parties are to be sent in every useful direction. ‘One party 
is then to pursue the coast in whatever direction it may seem 
likely to have been followed by Sir John Franklin; and thus 
determine the general shape of the western face of Banks’s 
Land. Itis then to proceed directly to Cape Bathurst or Cape 
Parry, on the Main Land; at each of which places, Sir John 
Richardson is directed to leave provisions for its use. It will 
then advance to Fort Good Hope, where it will find directions 
to return to England by the usual route of the traders. 
Another party will explore the east coast of Banks’s Land, 
and from thence proceed to Cape Krusenstern, and there join 


the party under the command of Sir John Richardson.” 'To 


these instructions the Admiralty add, “If Providence should 
not be pleased to crown your efforts with success, we leave it 
to your own judgment, when and from whence to return to 
England, as soon as you are convinced that every means 
within your reach has been exhausted.”’ 

Sir John Richardson, accompanied by Mr. Rae, whose 
interesting discoveries were published last summer, has charge 
of the overland expedition. He expected to reach the mouth 
of the Mackenzie river by the 7th of last August. ‘Thence 
he was to proceed in four strong, light boats along the coast to 
the east, as far as the Coppermine river ; then to explore the 
south and west sides of Wollaston Land. If he should think 
fit to continue the search another summer, (1849,) he is then 
to examine the passages between Wollaston and Banks and 
Victoria Lands. His search is ordered to cease after the 
winter of 1849; he is then to take steps to return to Eng- 
land at the earliest practicable moment in the spring of 1850. 

A third expedition, comprising two ships, has been sent to 
Behring’s Strait. One ship is to act merely as a tender, and 
withdraw to a warmer climate on the approach of winter. 
Commander Moore was to winter with the other in some con- 
venient harbor, as near as may be to Point Barrow, and to 
send forward a boat party around this point, towards the mouth 
of the Mackenzie river, to communicate, if possible, with Sir 
John Richardson. Boat expeditions are again to be sent, in 
the spring of 1849, to communicate with Sir John. In July, 
1849, he will determine whether, under the circumstances, 
he will continue the search another winter. 

The writer of the same article adds, ‘“‘ We may, however, 
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state, that it is the opinion of eminent arctic voyagers, that, 
until the autumn of 1849, no apprehensions need exist respect- 
ing the fate of the party [Franklin’s] from starvation. Ina 
letter from Sir James Ross to Sir Edward Parry, written in 
the course of last year, Sir James says, alluding to Franklin 
and Crozier, “Their last letters to me from Whalefish 
islands, the day previous to their departure from them, inform 
me that they had taken on board provisions for three years 
on full allowance, which they could extend to four years 
without any serious inconvenience; so that we may feel 
assured, that they cannot want from that cause till after the 
middle of July, 1849.” If, indeed, they be alive, and human 
means can restore them to their homes, they will surely be 
ere long in England, telling and listening to the wondrous 
history of the past four years. Nor ought we to be much 
surprised, under the circumstances, if Franklin should return, 
when we remember that Sir John Ross spent three winters 
amid the ice, with the resources of an expedition fitted out 
at the expense of a single individual, Sir Felix Booth ; and, 
after the loss of his vessel, forced his way in row boats to 
the common whaling grounds. Dismissing for the present 
our fears for his safety, we turn to a consideration of the 
enterprise in which he is engaged, the discovery of a North- 
west Passage. 

When Sir John Franklin passed through Barrow’s Strait, 
four possible passages to the Polar Sea presented themselves : 
one to the south, through Prince Regent’s Inlet, into the Gulf 
of Boothia, thence through Dease and Simpson’s Strait into 
the sea; another to the southwest, through the unexplored 
region lying between Prince Regent’s Inlet and Banks’s 
Land ; a third, to the west, through the strait between Banks’s 
Land and Melville island; and a fourth to the north, through 
the straits which lie between the North Georgian islands, as 
Parry named them, though they are now appropriately called 
the Parry islands. Since the recent discoveries of Mr. Rae 
have shown that there is solid land where Dease and Simp- 
son’s Strait was supposed to be, we know now, that the first 
of these routes is impossible. Of the second, we know 
nothing but what we learn from Sir Edward Parry. But as 
both the summers when he looked for an opening there, 


he found a field of ice of extraordinary thickness, extending 
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from Prince Regent’s Inlet to Banks’s Land, presenting an 
immovable barrier, apparently as firm as the continent, we 
may safely consider it a hopeless undertaking to look for a 
navigable passage there. If, therefore, any such passage 
exist, it must be either between and beyond Melville island 
and Banks’s Land, or else in the channels which lie between 
the Parry islands. 

Parry tried in vain, in the summer of 1819, to push through 
the first. Having spent the winter of 1819-20 in a harbor 
in Melville island, he started again for the west in the next 
summer, as he says, under favorable auspices. ‘The narrow 
channel of water, between the ice and the land, grew more 
narrow as he advanced, the floating fragments of ice at times 
closed entirely around him, and at times forced both his ves- 
sels on to the shore. The channel seemed to end at Cape 
Dundas ; and the ice appearing unbroken as far as it coulda 
be seen in front, he was obliged to abandon the attempt, after 
having advanced only sixty miles in a whole season, and 
that a favorable one. He says, in his Narrative, (p. 241,) — 
‘It now became evident, from the combined experience of 
this and the preceding year, that there was something peculiar 
about the southwest extremity of Melville island, which made 
the icy sea there extremely unfavorable to navigation, and 
which seemed likely to bid defiance to all our efforts to pro- 
ceed much farther west in that parallel of latitude.” No one, 
indeed, can read the Narrative, without agreeing that there is 
some peculiarity about the southwestern extremity of Mel- 
ville island, which presents a permanent obstacle to naviga- 
tion in that quarter. 

But the question naturally arises, What is the nature of this 
peculiarity, which stagnates and bridges over a strait from 
fifteen to eighteen leagues wide, connecting two oceans? Is 
the ice impenetrable by reason of the narrowness or crooked- 
ness of the strait? Or is the climate at that particular spot of 
a peculiar frigidity? Or, in fine, is not Melville island, so 
called, joined to Banks’s Land by lowlands beyond Cape Dun- 
das, making the head of a bay where Parry looked for a strait ? 
In framing an answer, we must depend entirely upon Sir 
Edward Parry’s Narrative of his first expedition. His state- 
ments of fact are all that we know of the subject; and if 
they indicate that there is land where he guessed there was 
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a strait, we, with all respect, prefer his facts to his hy- 
potheses. 

In reading the narrative, we are first struck with the in- 
creasing difficulty which he found in penetrating the ice as 
he advanced. Its thickness, its solidity, its firmness, look as 
if it were left to accumulate and harden in some undisturbed 
nook, remote from the turbulent ocean. As he went farther 
west, ‘‘the obstructions from ice, both as to its thickness and 
extent, were found to increase.” (pp. 240, 297.) The ice 
was found to have a greater specific gravity. (p. 247.) 
Beyond Cape Dundas, it seemed to be so firmly fastened to 
the land as to be utterly immovable, even in the most violent 
storms. (pp. 241, 245, 250.) A paragraph in Colonel 
Sabine’s preface to the translation of Von Wrangell’s Siberia 
and the Polar Sea, gives a meaning to these facts. He 
says : — 


**’The thickness of -ice formed in a single season is stated, by 
Von Wrangell, to be about nine and a half feet; if prevented 
from drifting away during the summer, a second season will add 
about five feet, and a third season, doubtless, somewhat more. 
The fields of ice which have been met with by the British expe- 
ditions, in parts of the sea which are known to be cleared every 
year — in Baffin’s Bay and Hudson’s Straits, for example, and 
to the north and west of Spitzbergen— have usually been from 
nine to ten feet; and I well remember the surprise excited in 
the expedition which penetrated to Melville island, at the extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented thickness of the field ice which they 
encountered after passing Barrow’s Strait and entering, for the 
first time, the portion of the sea comprised between the continent 
and the islands to its north ; evidencing, on that portion of the 
sea, that the icy covering remains for successive years. The 
general thickness was more than double that of the formation of 
a single year.” 


The ice had, therefore, been as little disturbed for succes- 
sive years before Parry’s arrival as it was the two years when 
he strove so perseveringly to find an opening through it. | 
The “something peculiar, unfavorable to navigation” ap- 
pears then, in the first place, to be, that the ice at the south- 
western extremity of Melville island is, from some cause, 
permanently fixed. 

Its immovableness is strikingly shown in the effect of dif- 


ferent winds upon the floating ice, in the narrow channel in 
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which Parry was struggling. He says, in his Narrative, 
(p. 242,) “It may always be expected, in icy seas, that a 
breeze of wind, however slight, will set the ice in motion, if 
there be any room to move.” On another page, we read, 
‘‘We had been lying near our present situation, with an 
easterly wind blowing fresh for thirty-six hours together ; the 
ice had not, during the whole of that time, moved a single 
yard from the shore, affording proof that there was no space 
in which the ice was at liberty to move to the westward.” 
(p. 241.) On the same day, “the westerly wind cleared 
us, by slow degrees, of the loose masses of ice floating about 
the ship, and, in the afternoon, the main body went off about 
three hundred yards, drifting also a little to the eastward.” 

At four, A. M., next day, the wind died into a calm. 
“The ice immediately ceased to drift to the eastward, and, 
at half past five, a light breeze springing up from the south- 
east caused it to return in the opposite direction.” After 
ten, P. M., the same day, “the wind blew much harder ; 
the ice had by this time ceased moving westward, having 
apparently, as before, reached its ne plus ultra in that direc- 
tion.” Again, “in the morning watch, a breeze sprung up 
from the westward, which we were always ready to welcome, 
having found that it invariably served to open the ice, while 
an easterly wind as constantly made it closer.” 

If this is really a strait, joming two large bodies of water, 
it is in remarkable contrast with all similar straits. The 
straits which connect Hudson’s Bay with the Atlantic are 
open every summer ; Barrow’s Strait is open every summer ; 
Wellington Channel, and other more narrow channels leading 
towards the northwest, through the Parry islands, were en- 
tirely free from ice both earlier and later in the season than 
the time when this supposed strait was impenetrable. On 
the other hand, in sailing up Prince Regent’s Inlet, a bay 
with but one outlet, as is now known, he was met by the 
same obstacles as in approaching this supposed strait. More- 
over, if this were really nothing but a frozen strait, connect- 
ing two oceans, we should expect to find tides of some force 
flowing under the ice to where Parry was. Yet, in fact, he 
speaks with some hesitation of the existence of any tide there 
in summer, with entire doubt as to its direction ; and, indeed, 
shows with abundant clearness that the currents were at the 
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mercy of the winds. In connection with this, we may add, 
the bones of deer, and musk oxen, and the quantity of their 
dung found on Melville island, so called, show that it is a 
place of constant resort for these animals; while the fact that 
they come to it from the southwest seems to indicate that 
they are acquainted with the permanency of its connection 
with Banks’s Land. | 

Now, what is the nature of this permanent connection, — 
this isthmus, in fact,— which resists alike the influence of 
tempests, of currents, and of the unremitting heat of an 
arctic summer? ‘That it should be merely the frozen surface 
of a strait, from fifteen to eighteen leagues wide, connecting 
two oceans, is improbable in the extreme. Nothing but the 
strongest evidence should be admitted as proving it. Yet 
no one, so far as is known, has travelled upon it, to ascertain 
its nature, and the only pretence upon which it is called a 
frozen strait is, that Parry, when nearest Cape Dundas, 
thought there was no land in sight encompassing the western 
horizon. Nevertheless, he does say, (Narrative, p. 250,) 
“'The ice, to the west and southwest, was as solid and com- 
pact, to all appearance, as so much land, to which, indeed, 
the surface of many of the fields, from the kind of hill and 
dale I have before endeavored to describe, bore no imperfect 
resemblance.” Now, the difficulty of distinguishing low land 
from ice, in the polar region, is well known. Parry, himself, 
puts this note, in the chart of his discoveries, near Prince 
Regent’s Inlet: “«‘N. B. Several of the valleys on this coast 
resemble bays, at a few miles distance.” On page 72, of 
his Narrative, he says : — 


‘* We afterwards found, however, that we had, at this time, 
been actually within three or four hundred yards of Cape Hearne. 
The error into which we were here led, as to our distance from 
the beach, arose from the extreme difficulty of distinguishing, 
even in broad daylight, between ice and land, when the latter is 
low and shelving, and completely covered with snow ; by the uni- 
form whiteness of which they are so completely blended as to 
deceive the best eye. Indeed, 1 know of no circumstance, in 
the navigation of these seas, which renders more necessary a 
vigilant look-out, and a careful attention to the hand-leads, than 
the deception to which I allude.” 


We find a similar instance on page 263. 
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‘* We had occasion here to notice, in a very striking degree, 
the deception occasioned by snow lying upon the land, in judging 
of its distance ; this, indeed, is much more remarkable in these 
seas than in any other, when any part of the intermediate space 
is occupied by floes of ice, the whiteness of which mingles so 
imperceptibly with that of the snow upon the land, that it is im- 
possible, from the total absence of any shadow, to tell where one 
ends and the other commences. Such, indeed, was the illusion 
this evening, with respect to Garrett island, which was completely 
covered with snow, that, although we were sailing at the distance 
of only four or five miles from it, we should scarcely have been 
aware that any land was in that direction, had we not previously 
surveyed these islands,and been running with the chart before 
us.” 


We give one more instance. When he reached Point 
Nias, on his land journey to the northern side of Melville 
island, so called, he was doubtful whether the snowy plain, 
which spread before him, was the land or the sea. At 
length, ‘“‘ we came to some ice thrown up on the beach, hav- 
ing cracks in it parallel to the line of the shore, which we 
immediately recognized to be of the same kind as those to 
which we had been long accustomed in Winter harbor, and 
which are occasioned by the rise and fall of the tide. Such, 
however, was the sameness in the appearance of the sea and 
of the low shelving shore interposed for two or three miles 
between it and the hill we had descended in the morning, 
that, had it not been for the circumstance I have just men- 
tioned, we should still have been in great doubt respecting 
the nature of the level surface to the northward.” Not 
being entirely satisfied yet, he made his men bore through 
the ice, which was very hard, and fourteen feet thick. In 
three quarters of an hour, the aperture was nearly filled with 
water. Every one tasted it. Though it was not very salt, 
Parry says it was saltish, enough so to convince every one 
that they were really standing upon the sea. But, from 
another source, we learn that not every one was convinced ; 
for Captain (now Colonel) Sabine, the most accomplished 
member of the party, says, in a note to his preface to Von 
Wrangell, “The party, of which I myself was one, who 
walked from the south to the north side of Melville island, 
in May, 1820, did not go off the land on the north side.” 
Here we see two intelligent men differing in opinion, not 
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only as to whether that was land which lay a few miles before 
them, but whether it was sea or land upon which they were 
actually standing. 

These examples are enough to show that Sir Edward 
Parry could not possibly determine, by merely gazing at the 
fields of ice which lay extended before him, that it was all a 
frozen sea between him and the horizon. Particularly in 
this instance he could not, when he says that the white ex- 
panse had much of the appearance of land. On the con- 
trary, the entire experience of two seasons goes directly to 
show that there was land between Melville island and 
Banks’s Land, if not in sight, at least, beyond the horizon. 
We may, therefore, fairly and confidently infer, that “the 
something peculiar about the southwestern extremity of Mel- 
ville island, extremely unfavorable to navigation,’ is an 
isthmus connecting it with Banks’s Land. Consequently, a 
passage to the Polar Sea is impossible in that direction. 

Approach to the Polar Sea in this quarter being barred by 
this isthmus, all access to it through Barrow’s Strait is cut 
off, unless a passage can be found in the channels which lie 
towards the northwest, between the Parry islands. Here we 
are left to speculation, as no explorer has entered them to 
tell where they lead ; we can only reason on the facts which 
Parry noted when he sailed by them. Both times he re- 
marked that they were perfectly open. <A barrier of loose 
ice extended across Barrow’s Strait, through which he pushed 
his vessels with difficulty ; along the south lay an impenetra- 
ble field of ice, extending as far as he advanced ; to the west 
of these straits, he hardly found room to navigate his vessels. 
Yet these straits, all the while, were unconscious of winter. 
Parry says of Wellington Channel, in particular, that as far 
as could be seen from the mast head, it was as free from ice 
as the middle of the Atlantic. From some of his other obser- 
vations, it appears that a current flows constantly through 
them from the northwest. As Wellington Channel alone is 
sixty miles wide, it is obvious that such a current can be sup- 
plied only by a very large body of water. But let the body 
of water be as large as it may, it could not supply a constant 
current of this magnitude, unless it in return received a cur- 
rent from the ocean. Hence the straits flowing through the 
group of the Parry islands must, in some manner, connect 
with an ocean. 
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For aught we know, they may turn to the northeast, and 
join the Atlantic to the northeast of Greenland; but there 
are circumstances which make the supposition more probable, 
that they flow from an ocean spreading to the west and north- 
west of the Parry group. One very little circumstance shows 
that there is a sea there. We read, in the account of the 
land journey to the northern shore of Melville island, (Nar- 
rative, p. 192,) “ the whole of the shore, as far as I could see 
with a glass to the westward of Point Nias, bore evident 
marks of that tremendous pressure which is produced by 
fields of ice set in motion.”” ‘The effect of the westerly winds 
is a more striking fact. In many places in the narrative, 
Parry remarks, that while he was on the southern shore of 
Melville island, westerly winds drove the heavy masses of 
ice towards the west. In September, 1819, he noticed for 
nearly a week this remarkable spectacle of heavy masses of 
ice drifting directly in the teeth of the wind, at the same time 
that the smaller fragments flowed with the superficial current, 
which always is in the same direction with the wind. As 
stated in the narrative, this appears to be an inexplicable 
anomaly. But if we suppose Wellington Channel and the 
other channels to flow from a sea lying to the northwest of 
the Parry islands, it becomes very simple. For when west- 
erly winds impel its waters through these channels faster 
than they can flow through Barrow’s Strait, the backwater 
must flow to the west along the shore of Melville island, car- 
rying the heavy ice with it, in the teeth of the wind. 

Thus a careful examination of Sir Edward Parry’s Narra- 
tive of his first voyage shows, that no passage to the Polar 
Sea can be found where he. sought it, and where Franklin 
was sent to find it; while it probably may be found through 
Wellington Channel, where Franklin was permitted to look 
for it as a last resort. But the navigator has by no means 
solved the problem of the Northwest Passage when he has 
reached the Polar Sea. He has then only penetrated to a 
region which is utterly unknown, even unimagined. What 
may be the limits of that sea, what currents may there per- 
plex the voyager, what obstacles may oppose him, or whether 
an open sea may lie before him, we cannot even guess. Sup- 
posing so much to be accomplished, we turn to the other 
end of the supposed Passage, where it joins the Pacific. 
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The contemporaneous discoveries of Franklin, and of Mr. 
Elson under the command of Captain Beechey, left only that 
part of the northern boundary of North America which lies 
between Point Beechey, in longitude 150° W., and Point 
Barrow, 157° W., to be discovered. Messrs. Dease and 
Simpson having traversed this in 1836, the coast is now de- 
lineated on all the maps from the Pacific to the Mackenzie 
and Coppermine rivers. But the determination of the 
northern boundary of the continent is a very different thing 
from the discovery of a navigable Northwest Passage. It is 
very interesting undoubtedly ; but it is only a modern off- 
shoot from the old problem which the navigators of Great 
Britain have been trying to solve ever since the days of Fro- 
bisher. On the maps, however, so much of the Passage as 
lies between the Pacific and the Polar Sea appears to have 
been accomplished. The coast is distinctly drawn, the sea 
appears to be unobstructed, and it looks like the simplest 
thing in the world to navigate a vessel from Behring’s Strait 
to the Mackenzie river. But the illusion is quickly dispelled 
by a glance at the narratives of the discoverers. 

A ship might, indeed, under favorable circumstances, sail 
without much difficulty from the Pacific to Point Barrow. 
Mr. Elson and Lieutenant Smyth, when despatched by 
Captain Beechey, in the Blossom’s barge, to trace the coast 
beyond Icy Cape, found an open channel, though not a very 
broad or deep one, between the shore and the fixed ice in the 
offing, extending to the Point. On their return, a change of 
the wind drove the heavy ice near the shore, and filled up 
the channel with fragments. ‘The boat was so jammed 
against the land, that after many efforts to extricate it, Elson 
was about to abandon it and rejoin Captain Beechey by land, 
when a fortunate change of wind relieved him. The passage 
from the Pacific, as far as Point Barrow, is therefore practi- 
cable, although it is precarious. On weathering the Point, 
we come to a different region. Every vestige of cheerful- 
ness disappears, and a dreary expanse presents itself. On one 
side, lies the ocean, a vast plain of ice; on the other, is a 
continent of frozen mud. ‘The chilly fog which prevails 
there, is welcomed as a veil to hide the scene; but the 
voyager often longs to behold its bleakness again before the 
fog is dispelled. Simpson, in the journal of his approach to 
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Point Barrow from the east, gives a vivid picture of this sol- 
itude. As he dragged his light boat through and over the 
ice, he seemed to have advanced beyond that part of the 
world which is intended to support life. Two families of 
Esquimaux were the only human beings he saw; the deer, 
the only other living things, were hurrying to a more hospi- 
table region ; and the only sound that disturbed the universal 
stillness was the grinding of the broken ice. We take a few 
notes from his journal to show that no ship can be navigated 
there, and that those who seek a Northwest Passage must 
look in some other quarter for it. 


* 20th of July. The ice became heavier as we advanced ; and 
at one, P. M., it entirely arrested our progress in Foggy Island 
Bay. 21st. The storm raged fiercely, but we bore with patience 
the detention on witnessing the havoc made among the landward 
ice. A few miles out to sea, a continuous white line proclaimed 
it still unbroken. 22d. We stood out under close reefed topsails 
for Point Anxiety. When we found we had neared it by our 
reckoning, we found ourselves barred from the land by a broad 
stream of heavy ice, extending out to seaward. 23d. We once 
more set sail for Point Anxiety. The ice again prevented our 
approaching it, and left us far to seaward. 24th. The wind now 
veered to the northward, driving the ice down upon us. We 
made the shore at midnight. It was with difficulty we found a 
landing place on a large fragment of ice upon which the boats 
were hauled up. 25th. The coast line is formed of frozen mud 
banks. 26th. From Cape Halket, the coast for fifteen miles 
presents nought to the eye but a succession of low banks of 
frozen mud. The ice was very heavy all along this part of the 
coast, and but very recently detached from the beach. 27th. 
The earth was impenetrably frozen at the depth of four inches, 
so that our tent pegs could not be driven home. About noon, 
we observed with pleasure the ice beginning to open, and at two, 
we discovered a narrow lane of water, leading out from the land, 
and apparently turning again inwards a few miles farther on. 
We made our way amongst the ice with considerable risk. Far- 
ther out in the bay, the ice lay smooth and solid as in the depth 
of a sunless winter. So unbroken was its appearance, that some 
of the party longed for carioles to drive at once to Point Barrow. 
28th. High water widened the narrow passage between the ice- 
bergs and the shore, and enabled us to double the cape ;_ but we 
had only proceeded two or three miles, when our further pro- 
gress was arrested by an impenetrable body of ice, extending, as 
we found in the course of the day, all along the coast. The ice 
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appearing somewhat loosened on the morning of the 31st, we em- 
barked at nine o’clock, and forced our way through the crowded 
masses for about two miles, with serious risk to the boats. In 
this sort of progress, to which we frequently had recourse, it must 
be understood that, except the bowmen and steersmen, all the 
crew were out upon the ice with poles, pushing aside and fending 
off the successive fragments. ‘The advance thus effected was 
always slow, painful, and precarious; and we considered our- 
selves particularly fortunate whenever we found a natural chan- 
nel through the ice, wide enough to admit our little boats. The 
farther advance of our boats appeared hopeless. In four days, 
we had only made good as many miles. I therefore lost no time 
in imparting to Mr. Dease my desire of exploring the rest of the 
coast to Point Barrow on foot. Aug. 2d. The coast [the west 
shore of Dease Inlet] was frozen solidly within two inches of the 
surface. 3d. We found the ice close jammed along the shore. 
We found to our surprise the muddy bottom was impenetrably 
frozen. We had not gone far when we came to a compact body 
of ice, extending beyond the reach of vision. Carrying our light 
vessel [a canoe bought from the Esquimaux women at Dease 
Inlet,] across a corner of this barrier, we pursued our way 
through the little channels between it and the shore. 4th. We 
had now only to cross Elson Bay. It was covered with a tough 
coat of young ice, through which we broke a passage. On 
reaching the shore [of Point Barrow] and seeing the ocean spread- 
ing far and wide to the southwest, we unfurled our flag, and, with 
three enthusiastic cheers, took possession of our discoveries in 
his Majesty’s name. ‘To the northward, a multitude of icebergs 
covered the ocean ; in the east, nothing but ice was visible; but 
on the western side, a broad lane of water stretched away 
towards Cape Smyth.” 


To look for a navigable passage along this coast is evi- 
dently preposterous. If there really be a Northwest Passage, 
we must look for its western termination elsewhere. From 
Lieutenant Smyth’s report to Captain Beechey (in Part I. 
of Beechey’s Narrative,) it seems possible that it may be 
found joining the coast at Point Barrow. For Mr. Elson 
and Lieutenant Smyth not only saw a channel of clear water 
running through the ice towards the north from the Point, 
but they also observed a strong current there setting towards 
the north, which continued at least half a day after the south 
wind fell. For aught that Lieutenant Smyth says in his re- 
port, it may be a constant current. But Captain Beechey, 
after a thorough examination of the sea to the north of 
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Behring’s Strait, came to the conclusion that there is a slight 
current flowing to the north through the strait; but that it 
turns to the northwest at Cape Lisburn, and that there is no 
fixed current farther up the American coast than Icy Cape. 
He says farther, (Part II. p. 579,) “By many experiments 
made on shore at Icey Cape by Lieutenant Belcher, it ap- 
peared, that southerly and westerly winds occasioned high 
tides, and northerly and easterly winds very low ebbs. It 
would seem, therefore, from this fact, that the water finds 
some obstruction to the northward.” From this deliberate 
opinion of Captain Beechey (and no one is more capable of 
forming a just one upon the matter) it follows, that the chan- 
nel running towards the north through the ice at Point Bar- 
row is of limited extent, and, therefore, does not communicate 
with the ocean to the north. The same conclusion is sug- 
gested by the glimpses, which we get from the narratives of 
Captain Beechey and Mr. Simpson, of the immensity of ice 
which bounds the northern horizon in all that region. 

If this opening be abandoned, the resolute explorer has but 
one other course to take. Instead of creeping along the coast, 
edging between the land and the ice, he must stand boldly 
out into the sea which spreads to the north of Behring’s 
Strait. But even here an obstacle awaits him. The.fixed 
ice which approaches within a mile or two of the shore at 
Point Barrow, and recedes gradually from it down to about 
the 70th parallel of latitude, stretches nearly west on that 
parallel, presenting, as far as it extends, an impenetrable 
barrier to navigation. We do not know how far it extends ; 
but we know that Captain Beechey found it balking him as 
far west as he went, both the years that he approached it. 
But suppose its western limit were ascertained, all difficulty 
would not yet be removed, by any means. ‘The two facts, 
that a constant though gentle current, setting against it from 
the south, does not remove it, and that the water along it, 
hundreds of miles from any land that is known, is shallow, 
suggest the idea that it may be sustained by resting against 
undiscovered land to the north. Captain Beechey says, “ it 
may lie off the coast of some polar lands, too low and too far 
off to be seen from the margin of the ice, and which can be 
ascertained only by journeys over the ice, in a similar manner 
to that in which the mountains to the north of Skelatskoi Noss 
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were discovered by the Russians. ‘The indications, therefore, 
are, that if the western limit of this icy barrier should be 
reached, still the western boundary of land lying behind it 
would be found to extend indefinitely to the north. But it 
is idle to speculate upon the unknown extent and direction 
of a supposed coast, beginning at an unknown point. It is 
not idle, however, to bear in mind that all this is unknown ; 
for it shows that nothing whatever is known of the western 
termination of the much desired Passage. If, therefore, as 
we supposed, a bold explorer should sail through Wellington 
Channel to some yet unknown sea (as we think Franklin 
has,) he would find the task of discovering the Northwest 
Passage only begun; he would find 


*'The world was all before him, where to choose.” 


In a word, the result of all the discoveries that have been 
made, is simply this: —if there really be a navigable North- 
west Passage, Wellington Channel and Barrow’s Strait pro- 
bably form its eastern end; the western end is probably 
somewhere to the north or northwest of Behring’s Strait, and 
the rest of it is utterly unknown. Meagre and vague as this 
is, we doubt very much if the combined explorations of all 
the expeditions, which have been sent to the relief of Sir 
John Franklin, will make it much more definite. 

But if the expeditions cannot discover the long sought for 
Northwest Passage, they may determine many doubtful points 
in regard to the Northern boundary of America. On one 
point, we shall be glad to hear their report. ‘The maps 
made since 1836 have, on the faith of Mr. Simpson’s book, 
represented the coast-line as continuous around Point Barrow 
to Gwydyr Bay, to which Sir John Franklin had traced it 
before, from the east. If Simpson could be implicitly trusted, 
there would scarcely be room for doubting their correctness. 
But when we turn from the grave quartos of the Government 
expeditions to his sprightly octavo, we meet with omissions, 
slight inconsistencies, and sometimes a dramatic style, that 
create a distrust which no one can feel with regard to Beechey, 
or Parry, or Franklin, or Ross. Hence, the fact of his de- 
scribing the coast-line from Gwydyr Bay to Point Barrow is 
not, of itself, conclusive that such a coast-line has been 
traced ; we are not barred from examining his narrative, to 
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see how far his particular observations sustain him. When 
we compare his narrative with Beechey’s and Franklin’s, we 
are struck with the singular contrast which the coast that he 
explored (from Gwydyr Bay to Point Barrow) presents with 
the coast on each side of it. To the southwest of Point 
Barrow, and to the east, beyond Mackenzie river, the shores 
are populous with Esquimaux ; numerous whales and seals 
disport in the water, and many a clumsy walrus is seen bask- 
ing himself on the ice. But on this part, included between 
them, neither Esquimaux, nor whales, nor seals, nor walruses 
are to be found. Although several large rivers discharge 
their waters there, among them the Colville, which produces 
an impetuous current six miles from the shore, and makes the 
water fresh for twenty miles around its mouth, Simpson found 
the ice, in August, firmly fastened to the shore, or recently 
detached from it, filling the northern horizon, and lying as 
‘smooth and solid as in the depth of a sunless winter.” 
Near Point Barrow, he came to “a compact body of ice 
extending beyond the reach of vision,” resting upon the 
land, over which he had to carry his boat both going and re- 
turning. ‘This compact body of ice was just where Mr. El- 
son and Lieutenant Smyth had observed it, from the west 
side of Point Barrow, nine years before. Great numbers of 
deer collect near this tongue of ice, just as they do in their 
migrations all over the Polar region, near tongues of land 
connecting large tracts of country that are almost dissevered by 
water. ‘T'hese facts, of themselves, suggest the possibility 
that this ‘compact body of ice” is an isthmus, like the low 
isthmus, a mile wide, which Rae has discovered crossing the 
supposed strait marked on the maps ‘ Dease and Simpson’s 
Strait,” and that it may join a great tract of land to the north, 

the existence of which is suggested by Captain Beechey and 
indicated by all the discoveries in that quarter. When 
Simpson asked the Esquimaux woman, at Dease Inlet, to 
draw for him a map of the coast, she drew one terminating 
at the west “in a considerable bay ;” the old man then 
added, farther to the west, a cape, which meant Point Bar- 
row. The only bay that Simpson found, to the west of 
Dease Inlet, was a semicircular indentation in the coast four 
miles in diameter. To call this a considerable bay is ridicu- 
lous. Dease Inlet was five miles wide where they were 
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drawing the map, ten miles from its mouth. If, however, 
the woman considered the tongue of compact ice, over which 
Simpson had to carry his boat, as an isthmus, then she might 
well terminate her map, at the west, with a considerable bay. 

In connection with this, we cannot but notice Simpson’s 
conduct when he reached Point Barrow. When he landed, 
he was half way between its extremity and its junction with 
the main land. He had struggled through disheartening diffi- 
culties to reach the northern extremity of America, and three 
enthusiastic cheers broke spontaneously from his party as 
they touched the soil. But when we expect to see them 
rush to the extremity of the point, to reach the desired goal, 
Simpson stops to consider. In the morning, which he de- 
scribes as gloriously clear, he could see very well that the 
village a mile and a half to the south was inhabited ; but 
at the same time, he could not tell, ‘‘in the mist of the morn- 
ing,” whether the one a mile and a half to the north was 
inhabited or not. Immediately forgetting his longing to stand 
on the northern extremity of the continent, he turns to the 
southern village to enjoy the pleasure of a conversation with 
a people of whose language he knew absolutely nothing, save 
what he could gather from the meagre vocabulary of another 
dialect which he carried with him. He intimates, afterwards, 
that he was afraid of the Esquimaux of the northern village. 
Yet he remained on the point twelve hours, with the inhabit- 
ants of both villages gathered around his little party ; and, 
shunning the higher land at the northern end, he walked, 
alone, to the low western shore, to obtain an extensive pros- 
pect. ‘The whole account of his expedition to Point Barrow, 
from Boat Extreme where he left Mr. Dease and half the 
party, is tinged with obscurity. We are not prepared to say 
that his representations are not correct ; but we should not be 
surprised to learn that Commander Moore has found that 
they are not. 

Thus, it appears that the success of the combined expe- 
ditions, which have been sent out by the British Government, 
will be different in their various objects. As to the first, the 
succor of Sir John Franklin, little can be said, save that 
while there is doubt there is hope. In the second, the tracing 
of the northern coast of America, much will undoubtedly be 
accomplished. But in the third, the discovery of the North- 
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west Passage, little will be done, we are confident, but to 
show the fallacy of the hopes of the late Sir John Barrow. 
The British navy may well be proud of the boldness, perse- 
verance, and fortitude which have been displayed in the baffled 
search for this coy strait. Yet, after three centuries of explo- 
ration, the language used to urge its prosecution remains un- 
changed. In the year 1576, after Frobisher’s return, Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert said, in his Discourse to prove a passage by the 
Northwest to Cathaia and the East Indies, ‘‘ America is dis- 
covered so farre, towards the north, as Cape Fredo, which is 
at 62 degrees, and that part of Grondland next adjoyning is 
knowen to stand at but 72 degrees. So that we have but 10 
degrees to saile north and south to put the world out of doubt 
hereof.” In 1844, Sir John Barrow wrote, “Only nine 
hundred miles remain to be explored. If expense be the 
only objection, it may be met by observing that one season 
only would suffice for its decision.” Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
perished in the fruitless expedition that his discourse excited ; 
and the expedition which Sir John Barrow’s argument elicit- 
ed has been for four years — Heaven only knows where. 
Such long-continued want of success warrants us in doubting 
the existence of the Northwest Passage; until it shall be 
actually discovered, we may fairly hold it to be a phantom 


“ Which, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Still lures us on, and, as we follow, flies.” 


Arr. II. — Histoire de la Sicile sous la Domination des 
Normands. Par le Baron pe Bazancourt. Paris: 
1846. 2 vols. 8vo. 


In the year 1016, a bark proceeding from Amalfi was 
seen to enter the port of Salerno. The pilgrim cloaks of 
those who manned it, the long beards which descended on 
their breasts, and the purses which were fastened to their 
girdles, showed that they had just returned from the Holy 
Land. Many were the pilgrims who at that period resorted 
to Palestine to obtain, at the tomb of the Saviour, the for- 
giveness of their sins. The minds of men were then filled 
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with dark forebodings. It was thought, that a thousand 
years having elapsed since the birth of Christ, the destruc- 
tion of the world was nigh at hand. ‘This belief, founded 
on a false interpretation of certain passages in Scripture, was 
confirmed by some unusual phenomena in the physical world. 
The earth had trembled; in the heavens had been seen 
streaks of fire, in which was traced the form of the Evil 
Spirit, who seemed to approach the earth and threaten it 
with destruction ; a comet, also, had appeared, and increased 
the terror of the superstitious. Many enriched monasteries 
and churches with their worldly goods, and, casting aside 
their warlike attire, took up the pilgrim’s staff and proceeded 
to Palestine. 

No nation showed more zeal in undertaking these distant 
journeys than the Normans. But recently converted to 
Christianity, they had all the zeal of neophytes. It was a 
party of these Normans who now landed at Salerno, It was 
not unusual for them to stop in Italy, on their homeward pas- 
sage; for they preferred a journey across Italy and France, 
where they might meet with hazardous adventures, to a mo- 
notonous voyage in the Mediterranean. ‘There was some- 
thing in the noble and manly bearing of the knights, who 
then approached Salerno, which prepossessed in their favor 
Gaymar, who then reigned there. He received them hos- 
pitably, and endeavored by his kind treatment to make them 
forget the perils and the dangers which they had sustained. 
The Normans wished to requite the hospitality of Gaymar, 
and an unexpected event afforded them the means of show- 
ing their gratitude. 

They had not been long at the court of Salerno, when a 
Saracen fleet approached the city to claim the annual tribute 
which the Saracens, who then ruled the island of Sicily, ex- 
acted of Gaymar, and which he had failed that year to pay. 
Believing himself unable to resist so powerful an enemy, the 
prince was on the point of ordering payment to be made, 
when Drogon, the leader of the Normans, presented himself 
before him, and exclaimed : — ‘‘ Noble Lord, do the inhabitants 
of Salerno mean to submit, like defenceless widows, and suf- 
fer such an insult from the Mussulmans? Shall Christians be 
subjected to Infidels? No! let the hopes of these Bar- 
barians be deceived. Give us arms and horses, and their 
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insolence shall soon be punished.” 'The Saracens were en- 
camped in a field, near the city, where they passed the time 
in riot and debauchery. Drogon and his followers secretly 
armed themselves, and, accompanied by the best warriors of 
Salerno, attacked the Saracen camp at dead of night. ‘The 
Infidels, taken by surprise, were easily vanquished, and but 
few were left to carry to their companions in the boats the 
intelligence of their disaster. ‘The Normans returned in tri- 
umph to Salerno, where Gaymar offered them magnificent 
presents ; but they declined receiving them, saying that they 
could not accept money for what they had done for the sake 
of God alone. Gaymar then entreated them to remain at 
his court. To this they replied, that after so long an ab- 
sence from their native country they were desirous of revisit- 
ing it ; but they would send to him some of their countrymen 
as valiant as themselves, “which,” added they, with true 
Norman pride, ‘ would not be difficult.” With this promise 
they departed. | 

They were faithful to their word. The sight of the rich 
fruits, the oranges and dates, which Drogon and his follow- 
ers had brought, and the glowing description they gave of 
those southern regions where grew the olive, the laurel, and 
the vine, induced other knights to leave their home and seek 
adventures in Italy. ‘They distinguished themselves there by 
many acts of valor and hardihood. Among them were three 
young men, sons of 'Tancred, Lord of Hauteville, a poor but 
illustrious nobleman. ‘'Tancred had been twice married, and 
had twelve children, who were alike remarkable for strength 
of body and high traits of character. It seemed, says one of 
the historians of Sicily, as if fortune had collected from the 
different parts of the world those whom it thought most 
worthy of command. Serlon, the eldest, for some important 
services rendered to Robert, Duke of Normandy, had been 
retained at the court of that prince, where he became a great 
favorite. ‘The younger sons could not bear to see their 
brother thus raised above them; and three of them, William, 
Onfroy, and Drogon, seeing that Normandy offered no field 
for their ambition, determined to go to Italy, where many of 
their countrymen had already preceded them. 

It is difficult for us to imagine with what hardships and 
dangers a journey of such length was attended. With the 
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exception of a. few Roman roads, which had been repaired 
by Queen Brunehaut, there was not a practicable road in 
France. ‘The traveller was obliged to pass through ploughed 
fields, to traverse forests infested with robbers, spending the 
night at some humble cottage or hospitable monastery, or 
else to have recourse to his own good sword. Such were 
the dangers which the sons of 'Tancred encountered, in order 
to reach the country which was to be the field of so many of 
the brilliant exploits of their countrymen. 

They proceeded to the court of Salerno, where Gaymar 
[V., the son of the prince who had received Drogon and his 
companions, then reigned. He received them with much 
kindness, admitted them to his counsels, and entrusted them 
with several important undertakings. He soon discovered, 
however, that the growing power and influence of his guests 
might prove dangerous to his own authority ; and it was not 
without a secret satisfaction that, in 1038, he received a 
messenger from Michael the Paphlagonian, then emperor of 
the East, requesting that the Normans might join him in his 
proposed expedition against Sicily. Gaymar did not fail to 
represent to the sons of Tancred all the advantages they 
might derive from the offer of Michael; and the Normans, 
though quick to perceive the real cause of the interest which 
their host took in their departure, collected those of their 
countrymen who were willing to follow them, and proceeded 
to Reggio, where Maniakis, the Greek general, awaited 
them. ‘The Normans, numbering three hundred men, each 
with his retinue, were commanded by William surnamed Bras 
de Fer. They were received with every mark of respect by 
Maniakis, who, at the sight of these renowned warriors, clad 
in their heavy armor, was inspired with confident hopes of 
success. 

Sicily, against which the combined forces of Maniakis and 
William of the Iron Arm were to proceed, had then been in 
possession of the Saracens for upwards of two hundred years. 
Immediately after the death of Mahomet, his followers had 
commenced the work of conquest which was prescribed to 
them in the Koran. Obedient to the voice of their law- 
giver, who told them, “to make war on those who believe 
neither in Allah nor in the day of Judgment, who do not 
proscribe what he and his prophet have forbidden. and do not 
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accept the true religion from those to whom the sacred books 
have been entrusted,—to make war on these unbelievers 
until they should come to pay tribute and be humbled,” — 
they had carried their victorious arms into Persia, Syria, and 
Egypt, and had invaded Sicily as early as the year 647. 
_ This first attempt at conquest proved vain, and it was not 
until after nearly two hundred years of fruitless endeavors, 
that they succeeded in wresting that beautiful island from the 
emperors of the East. In 827, the treachery of Euphemius, 
who then held the command in Sicily in the name of the 
emperor, enabled them to form a permanent settlement in 
the island. Euphemius had been appointed to his important 
station by Michael the Stammerer, who then reigned at Con- 
stantinople. Although born of a noble Grecian family, 
Euphemius was a man of vulgar habits, and had it not been 
for his military talents, he would not probably have received 
so important an office. He had become enamoured of a young 
girl named Omoniza, and had demanded her hand from her 
parents. His demand had been granted, but he afterwards 
learned that he was not the only suitor favorably received. 
Enraged at what he considered as the grossest insult, he 
went by night to the convent where the young girl resided, 
and carried her off. Great was the consternation when, on 
the following morning, Omoniza’s cell was found empty. 
Her brothers swore to be avenged. “ We shall obtain jus- 
tice,”’ said one of them to the other, “if God is God, and if 
from heaven he sees the deeds which are done on earth.” 
Animated by this feeling, they repaired to Constantinople, 
there to demand satisfaction from the emperor. Michael 
heard their complaint with favor, and ordered that Euphemius 
should be arrested, that his nose should be cut off, and he 
should be led thus mutilated through the streets of Syracuse 
as an example and a warning. 

Euphemius did not wait for this cruel sentence to be exe- 
cuted. He left Sicily with all whom he could prevail upon 
to follow him, and sought a refuge in Africa, where the de- 
scription which he gave of the island, and the brilliant promises 
which he made the Saracens, induced them to rally around 
him. They landed at Mazara with an army of seven hun- 
dred horse and ten thousand foot. Euphemius soon found 
that he had opened the country to a mighty foe, who, in the 
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hour of triumph, would forget him by whom their success had 
been obtained. He was on the point of betraying his new 
friends, as he had his former master, when he was. himself 
assassinated by one of his followers. 

The Saracens did not find the work of conquest an easy 
one, and nearly fifty years elapsed before Sicily was entirely 
subjected to their sway. From that time until the eleventh 
century, they had remained in tranquil possession of the 
island. Not so much to their own power or valor was the 
ease with which they had retained this dominion to be as- 
cribed, as to the distracted condition of the Eastern empire, 
and to the weakness and vices of those who wielded the 
sceptre at Constantinople. ‘The Saracens were no longer 
that noble and courageous people, who, impelled by the en- 
thusiasm of their faith, had marched forth to subdue the 
world. Internal dissensions had weakened them, and the 
fatal tendency of their religion to destroy all activity of mind, 
and to leave the believer in passive expectation of the events. 
which were to come, had rendered them incapable of resist- 
ing the warlike people who had come from the northern 
regions of Europe to form a permanent settlement on the 
banks of the Seine, and who were soon afterwards to give a 
conqueror to Britain. 

From Reggio the imperial army, commanded by Maniakis 
and William of Hauteville, set sail for Sicily. As they ap- 
proached the island, they saw its shores covered with every 
species of fruit tree, the vineyards spread on the sides of the 
hills, and the thousand refreshing streams which fertilized the 
land. ‘The religious feelings of the Normans were shocked 
when they reflected that this beautiful island was in the hands 
of the Infidels. The fleet advanced towards Messina. For 
two hundred years this city had been ruled by the Mussul- 
mans, and yet from the summit of its formidable battlements 
waved a banner bearing on it the Holy Cross. The con- 
quered inhabitants had been permitted by their victors to re- 
tain this emblem of their past glory and future hopes ; and as 
the Christian army approached, it seemed to call on them to 
deliver their brethren from bondage. At first, the Moorish 
garrison opposed a vigorous resistance to the invaders ; but 
unaccustomed to such enemies as the Normans, they soon 
gave way, and the city opened its gates to Maniakis and his 
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followers. The imperial army then invaded the whole island 
as far as Syracuse, which also surrendered. After the cap- 
ture of this city, the Normans, separating from the main body 
of the army, continued to pursue the enemy, while the Greeks 
took possession of all the rich booty, leaving nothing for their 
chivalrous allies. Indignant at this treacherous conduct, the 
Normans sent Ardouin, a Lombard, and a relative of Ambro- 
sius, archbishop of Milan, to the Greek commander, to set 
forth their causes of complaint, and demand a reparation for 
the injuries they had received. Whether he began to fear 
the ascendency which the Normans were gaining in the army, 
or was angry that Ardouin addressed him in language too 
bold and haughty, Maniakis ordered the messenger to be 
seized and whipped in presence of the whole camp, after 
which, with his own hand, he plucked out his beard. In 
this sad condition, covered with blood and stripped of his 
clothes, Ardouin returned to the Norman camp. At the 
sight of their ambassador thus cruelly and ignominiously 
treated, the Normans raised a cry of indignation, and swore 
to avenge immediately the insult which had been offered. 
“Stop!” exclaimed Ardouin, “leave these perfidious and 
ungrateful Greeks in peace. If deferred, the punishment 
which awaits them will be none the less certain. Apulia is 
open to us. There we shall find booty enough to make us 
forget that which we have now lost.’’ His associates ap- 
proved this advice, and Ardouin, a few days afterwards, dis- 
simulating his resentment, betook himself to the Greek camp, 
and demanded of the general a safe-conduct to enable him 
and some of his companions to return to the peninsula. This 
was granted, and on the ensuing night the Normans left their 
camp, hastened to Messina, and crossing the straits before 

’ the Greeks could overtake them, commenced ravaging those 
parts of Calabria which acknowledged the sway of Constan- 
tinople. Nor did they spare the dominions of Gaymar, their 
former host ; for to him, as he had advised them to join the 
army of Maniakis, they attributed the treachery which had 
been practised upon them. 

On hearing of the achievements of the Normans in Italy, 
Maniakis left Sicily and endeavored to check their progress. 
His attempt might have been successful, had he not, owing to 
some accusation preferred against him, been recalled to Con- 
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stantinople, where he was thrown into prison. Whilst he 
was thus confined, the feeble commander sent to Sicily in 
his place allowed the island again to pass into the hands of 
the Infidels, and southern Italy continued to be ravaged by 
the Normans. The Emperor saw that none but Maniakis 
could expel the foreigners from Italy, and therefore opened 
the gates of his prison, restored to him his titles and honors, 
and invested him once more with the chief command. As 
soon as he arrived in Calabria, the victorious march of the 
Normans was arrested ; but the Emperor, again listening to 
the voice of his counsellors, recalled Maniakis once more. 
This time, however, the general refused to obey, and raised 
the standard of rebellion. An army was sent against him, 
and he was killed in battle. ‘The death of Maniakis was a 
most fortunate event for the ambitious plans of the Normans. 
They soon succeeded in conquering Apulia, of which 
William, by the common consent of his companions, was 
named Count. 

William survived but three years his elevation to power, 
and his brother Drogon succeeded him. About this time, 
another band of Normans arrived in Italy. At their head 
was a young man, about twenty-five years old, of tall stature 
and great beauty of person. ‘This was another of the sons 
of Tancred of Hauteville, — Robert, surnamed Guiscard, who 
was destined to play a conspicuous part in the history of the 
Norman conquests in the south of Europe. Meanwhile, 
Drogon had done homage to the Emperor of Germany, and 
received the title of Duke instead of Count. In 1051, he 
was assassinated in the Church of San Lorenzo, at Montag- 
lio, and this crime gave the signal for a general outbreak in 
Apulia. Onfroy, who had taken the reins of government, 
succeeded in quelling this revolt; but hardly had he suc- 
ceeded, when he was called to encounter a far greater peril. 

Leo IX. was then on the papal throne. He saw with 
alarm the growing discontent of the population governed by 
the Normans, who since they had acquired a firm footing in 
the country, had begun to make the people feel their iron 
yoke. Castles, lands, and houses were taken by violence 
from their legitimate owners. Churches were pillaged, and 
women were torn away from their husbands. Leo feared 
that a power which had grown so rapidly might increase still 
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more, and threaten his own authority with ruin. He there- 
fore determined to favor the Greeks in the reéstablishment of 
their dominion in Southern Italy, hoping that they might 
expel the foreigners. For this purpose, he repaired to Ger- 
many, where he entered into a treaty with the Emperor, who, 
unmindful of the investiture which he had granted to the 
Normans, consented to aid the Pope in fighting against them. 
Leo himself headed the army, composed of those Germans 
whom he had succeeded in enlisting; of adventurers, col- 
lected from every part of Italy ; and of quite a large body 
of Greeks. ‘The Normans had only about three thousand 
men to oppose to this army, but they were the stoutest war- 
riors in Europe. After vain endeavors to induce the Pope 
to give up his undertaking, they met the papal army at Civi- 
tella, on the 18th of June, 1053, and gained a decisive vic- 
tory. ‘The Pope sought refuge in the city of Civitella, but 
the inhabitants were obliged to yield him up to the enemy. 
As soon as the Holy Father had surrendered, the Normans 
saw in him only the Spiritual Head of the Church, and 
treated him with every mark of respect and veneration. He 
resided for some time in the city of Benevento, where the 
kindness of his enemies so touched him, that he not only con- 
firmed the investiture which had already been granted, but 
assured to them the possession of all the territory which they 
might conquer in Calabria. Thus passed away the danger 
which had menaced their dominion. 
| In 1056, Onfroy died, and Robert Guiscard succeeded 
him as Duke of Apulia. Pope Nicholas II. himself came 
to perform the ceremony of investiture, and added a grant of 
Sicily, although the Normans did not then possess an inch of 
ground in that island. ‘The historians of the time have given 
a detailed account of this ceremony. After an invocation to 
the Holy ‘Trinity, the Pope rose, and addressed the Duke : — 
‘ Robert Guiscard, son of 'Tancred, most Christian prince, 
in virtue of the sovereign power which God has transmitted 
to me for the greater splendor and glory of religion on earth, 
I give to thee, and to thy descendants, the investiture of the 
Duchies of Apulia and Calabria, so that thou mayest cause 
the religion of Christ to flourish and shine with a pure ra- 
diancy. Most Christian prince, I add to this investiture that 


of the Duchy of Sicily ; strong by thy faith in God, thou 
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wilt carry thy victorious arms into that island, and purge it of 
the Infidels who have too long profaned it by their presence. 
Be with God, and he will be with thee.’ ‘The Duke then 
took the oaths prescribed, and received the ducal coronet and 
the consecrated standard, the symbol of investiture. 

Encouraged by this ceremony, the Normans had now no 
other thought than that of rescuing Sicily from the hands of 
the Saracens. Robert Guiscard, however, did not play the 
most important part in this conquest. In 1057, he had sum- 
moned from Normandy his brother Roger, the youngest son 
of the Lord of Hauteville. This youth had grown up in the 
hope of one day joining Robert in Italy, and adding by his 
own exploits new glory to a family already distinguished. 
From the historian Malaterra, we learn that this young man was 
not more than twenty-two years of age when he arrived at 
the court of his brother; that he was of noble stature, fine 
proportions, and graceful bearing ; full of strength and cour- 
age, and of a buoyant and elastic spirit, yet withal, prudent 
and sagacious. Notwithstanding his youth, Roger was ap- 
pointed Captain-General by his brother as soon as he reached 
Italy. In an expedition against the Calabrians, who had at- 
tempted to free themselves from the Norman dominion, he 
acquired considerable renown and succeeded in making him- 
self beloved by the army. At first, his success only excited 
the admiration of Robert Guiscard ; but that jealous prince 
soon began to view him as a rival. He reduced his pay, and 
Roger in his resentment retired to Apulia, where one of his 
brothers offered him an asylum. He did not remain long 
there, but roving about through the country, he maintained 
himself by plunder. Peace was finally made between the 
brothers when Robert Guiscard wished again to subdue the 
Calabrians, who once more had revolted against his authority ; 
and after a successful campaign against the insurgents, the 
two brothers retired to Reggio. 

It was while at this place, during the winter of 1061, that 
a man, who from his dress and language might easily be 
recognized as a Saracen, presented himself at the palace of 
Count Roger and demanded an interview. This man was 
Ebn-el-Themnah, one of the powerful emirs of Sicily, who, 
after the death of Alsamsam, a prince who had united the 
whole island under his sway, had divided this rich country 
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among themselves. He had married a woman whose husband 
he had slain, and in a fit of drunkenness he had attempted 
to open her veins. Her brother, Aly Benaam, indignant at 
this outrage, had marched against him and defeated him. 
Ebn-el-Themnah was obliged to quit the island, but with 
the intention of returning and obtaining his revenge. He 
had now come to offer his services to the Normans. Ad- 
mitted to the presence of Roger, he began by praising the 
valor of the Normans, and then said that the Christians had 
a right to Sicily, and that it would be easy for them to con- 
quer it, because the cities and fortresses were wanting in am- 
munition and provisions, and his countrymen were inexperi- 
enced in the art of war. He explained to Roger the causes of 
grievance which he had against the Emir Benaam, and rep- 
resented that the Saracens lived in such entire security that 
it would not be difficult to subdue them. “Sicily is, more- 
over, filled with Christians,’’ continued the artful Arab, as he 
saw the growing interest which Roger took in his narrative ; - 
“at the sight of your victorious arms, they will hasten to 
rally around you. My services and those of my partisans 
you may rely upon, on the sole condition that [ shall retain 
my possessions.” Seductive as was the language of El- 
Themnah, the Count still hesitated. ‘The Saracen then 
pulled from under his garment the Koran, and took an oath 
upon it that every word he had spoken was true. ‘The ex- 
pression of his face and the energy of his language added 
new force to his oath, and Roger, no longer able to doubt 
his sincerity, promised him the aid of his army. 

Robert Guiscard, on hearing of the interview between his 
brother and El-Themnah, and of the engagement between 
them, was filled with concern, and warned Roger against 
what he considered as a snare laid for him by the Infidels. 
But another incident occurred about this time, which served 
to confirm Roger in his resolution. ‘Three citizens of Mes- 
sina, Ansoldo di Pacti, Nicolao Camoli, and Giacopo di Sac- 
cano, came to the Norman Count to complain of the oppres- 
sion exercised in that city by the Saracens, and to entreat 
him to rescue their fellow-citizens from this despotic rule. 
They found Roger at Melito, where he had retired to enter- 
tain Pope Nicholas II. Giacopo, the most eloquent of the 
three messengers, addressed him thus: — ‘invincible war- 
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rior, we are sent to thee by the city of Messina, which is 
full of confidence in thy faith and thy courage. Messina 
entreats thee to afford her thy assistance. It is well known 
that this unhappy city, as well as the rest of Sicily, is in the 
hands of the Infidels, and for two hundred and thirty years 
the religion of Christ has languished under the yoke of the 
impious Saracens, whose criminal power has heaped upon us 
so much misery and such heavy sorrows. Come to our 
assistance, help us with thy sword. Messina calls upon 
thee ; Messina has chosen thee to be the saviour of her lib- 
erties ; Messina wishes to live under thy sway, so that thy 
victory may proclaim the triumph of our faith. Messina 
awaits thy arrival; all the Christians in the island await 
thee, for under thy guidance they will shake off the yoke of 
the barbarians and deliver Sicily. Come to us, so that the 
religion of Christ, for a time humbled and profaned by the 
Infidels, may spring up again under thy victorious arm.” 

*«‘ Be welcome,” replied the Count; “if these things come 
from God, God wiil be with us, and we shall be able to ex- 
pel these enemies of the Christian faith from Sicily.” With 
these few words, he took his leave of the ambassadors, and 
going immediately to the Pope’s apartment, gave him a full 
account of what had passed, and asked for his blessing. 
“Count Roger,” said the Pope, “it is a noble thought to 
wish to expel this impious sect from Sicily, and to deliver 
that island from a yoke which it has borne for so many years. 
May the all-powerful and merciful God be with thee, and 
with the blessing of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, mayest thou go in confidence. I ask of thee but one 
thing ; when, victorious over thy enemies, thou shalt have 
subdued the island, show thyself, whatever may be thy 
power, obedient to God. Of the spoils of thy victory make 
three portions ; the first, for the building of churches and of 
hospitals ; the second, for the soldiers who have fought under 
thy orders in this expedition; and the third, for thyself. 
When thou shalt have done these things, I, Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, will bless thee, and the Lord will be with thee in all thy 
ways.” 

Roger swore to do as the Pope desired, and then returned 
to the ambassadors, whom he had left in his oratory, and in- 
formed them that he had obtained the sanction of the Holy 
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Father, and that in a few days he would commence his ex- 
pedition against Sicily. Indeed, he could no longer hesitate. 
The report of the emir had been confirmed by the messen- 
gers, and it was now a religious duty for him to proceed in 
this great undertaking. 

With that chivalrous daring which formed so prominent a 
feature of the Norman character, he lost no time in prepara- 
tion, but taking El-Themnah as his guide, he crossed the 
straits of Messina with only three hundred men. This little 
force landed at Ministri, and thence proceeded towards Mes- 
sina. At the sight of the invaders, Aly Benaam, who com- 
manded at Messina, collected an army and came forth to 
meet them. ‘The two bands encountered each other during 
the night, and the Saracens, unable to resist the superior skill 
of the Normans, were soon obliged to seek refuge in the city. 
Roger with his small force did not venture to attack Mes- 
sina, but contenting himself with ravaging the neighboring 
country, he returned to Reggio laden with a rich booty. 

This first expedition had been for the purpose only of ob- 
serving the enemy’s defences. At Reggio, Robert joined 
his brother with a considerable force, and two months were 
spent in preparing for the conquest of the island. When all 
was ready, the Norman knights, according to the old custom 
of all the northern nations of Europe, received from the hands 
of the clergy the consecrated host. Meanwhile the Sara- 
cens, informed of the extensive preparations which their ene- 
mies were making, stationed a fleet in the straits, so as to 
prevent them from, landing in Sicily. The Norman forces 
were so inconsiderable when compared with those of the Infi- 
dels, that it seemed impossible for them to effect a landing. 
Roger, however, could not bear any delay, when all was 
ready for the sacred war which he had undertaken. Dan- 
gerous as was the scheme, he determined to cross the straits 
at night with a small force. In order to effect this, he de- 
sired his brother to maintain his forces in battle array, so as 
to keep the attention of the Saracens fixed on them. Robert, 
though he admired this bold project, was unwilling to ex- 

| pose his brother to such peril. Roger, however, overcame 
his objections, and it was decided that this hazardous expe- 
dition should be attempted on the following night. What 
the daring adventurer had anticipated happened. The Sara- 
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cens, intent on watching the evolutions of the fleet, did not 
discover the embarkation of Roger, who, with one hundred 
and seventy men, had landed about two miles from Messina. 
Without losing time, he hastened towards the city and com- 
menced an attack upon it. The best part of the garrison 
was absent, employed in the service of the fleet; but the in- 
habitants prepared to offer a sturdy resistance to the besiegers. 
Mounted on the walls, they rolled heavy stones on them, and 
showered on their heads sulphur mixed with pitch and boiling 
wax, uttering all the while the most horrible shrieks in order 
to intimidate the assailants. But nothing could overcome 
the courage and perseverance of the Normans, and Messina 
was obliged to open its gates to them. Rendered merciless 
by the sight of twelve noble inhabitants of the place, who 
had been hanged by order of the governor of the town, the 
conquerors glutted their vengeance. In the midst of the 
massacre which ensued, the chroniclers relate that a young 
Mussulman of noble birth endeavored to escape from the 
city with his young sister; but the enemy were close upon 
them, and it soon appeared that escape was hopeless. In 
despair he seized her in his arms and plunged his sword into 
her breast, preferring that she should perish by his hand 
rather than remain in the power of an insolent foe. ‘The 
taking of Messina, the key to all Sicily, was an event of the 
utmost importance to the Normans; and Roger immediately 
despatched a messenger to his brother, to inform him of the 
success of his arms. 

It is not our intention, however, to follow the Normans in 
this work of conquest, which lasted no less than thirty years. 
_ To Roger belongs the principal merit of this great achieve- 
ment; for although Robert Guiscard took some part in it, he 
was too much engaged in other undertakings to give all his 
time and attention to this one object, and it was not until five 
years after his death that Roger subjected the whole island 
to his sway. The slow and difficult progress of the Chris- 
tians in Sicily, was marked by many incidents full of that 
poetic interest which must necessarily attach to the struggle 
between two races, which represented in so distinct a manner 
the most dissimilar forms of civilization and religion. ‘The 
narrative of a long series of sieges and battles has much the 
same kind of interest which belongs to a work of fiction. But 
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the true interest of history lies deeper. The causes and 
results of historical events, much more than the events them- 
selves, are worthy of the attention of him who studies history 
aright. 

The conquest of Sicily was one act of that great Crusade 
undertaken during the Middle Ages by the Christian world 
against Islamism, in which it would seem as if the mild and 
benign religion of Christ had borrowed the spirit and the 
arms of its enemies, in order to consummate its triumph. In 
a barbarous age the sword was the shortest and surest means 
of effecting a change in the religious creed of a nation. In 
Sicily, two of the most remarkable races upon the earth met, 
and during thirty years struggled for supremacy. ‘The one, 
descended from those mighty heroes whose parentage is lost 
in the fables of Scandinavian mythology, and who were ele- 
vated by their admiring posterity to the rank of divinities, 
had retained that love of enterprise and adventure which 
characterized their ancestors, and which, after their conver- 

sion to Christianity, made them seek to plant their standard 
on every shore, and to carry into every region of the earth 
| the light of the new religion. ‘The other proceeded from 
Arabia, where their prophet, by giving them the same inter- 
ests and the same laws, and by binding them together in the 
mighty tie of a common faith, had made them as one people. 
Obeying passively the precepts of him to whom they owed 
their existence as a nation, they had come in hordes from 
their native land to carry on that war of conquest which they 
considered as one of their most important religious duties. 
The Normans seemed to carry the spirit of chivalry even to 
excess, but their bravery was alloyed by characteristic crafti- 
ness and ambition. To their enthusiasm, both in war and 
religion, the most arduous undertakings seemed light and 
easy. ‘The Saracens, full of religious zeal, hospitable though 
vindictive, kind to their friends and generous to their ene- 
mies, showed the calmness and dogged resolution which mark 
the true disciples of the Arab prophet. ‘The descendants of 
Odin, who were now the most stanch and valiant defenders 
of the Christian faith, had come to Sicily not merely to 
insure the triumph of their arms over those of the Saracens, 
but to convert them, and to bring that beautiful island under 
the sway of the only true Church. Limited in numbers, in 
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a country of which they had but little knowledge, in the 
midst of a people who in the hour of danger arose to some- 
thing of their former greatness, they fought and conquered. 
The followers of Mahomet awaited their enemy in calm re- 
liance on the protection of their Prophet; they struggled to 
retain their dominion in Sicily with the same confidence 
which, more than two hundred years before, they had dis- 
played in cdnquering it. ‘To them, also, the contest was a 
holy war; and in their belief, holy wars are the highways by 
which those who are engaged in them ascend to Paradise. 
This firm conviction was an obstacle more mighty to the 
Normans than any material force which the Saracens could 
bring into the field. 

In the history of the conquest of Sicily, we meet with but 
few conversions from Islamism to Christianity. The most 
remarkable of these occurred towards the end of the war, in 
1086 ; and perhaps no event during this period struck more 
dread into the hearts of the Saracens. But three cities re- 
mained in the power of the infidels. One of these, Enna, 
had already, on a former occasion, baffled all the military 
skill of the Normans. Roger was therefore not disposed to 
besiege it again, but sending a messenger to Chamut, the 
chief who commanded the place, and whose wife and children 
were then prisoners in the Norman camp, he demanded an 
interview. Chamut consented without hesitation, and accom- 
panied only by a few persons, entered the tent of Count 
Roger. ‘This prince received him with the respect due to 
his rank, and entering into conversation with him, drew a 
picture of the condition of Sicily, where the Christians were 
everywhere victorious and the Saracens deprived of all their 
possessions except three cities. He reminded him of the 
horrors of the siege of Syracuse, during which thousands had 
perished by famine; and he predicted that such would be 
the fate of Enna if it did not surrender immediately. Cha- 
mut was deeply impressed by the representations which were 
made by the Norman, and he was finally induced to promise 
that he would surrender the city. 

In order to escape the anger of his countrymen, Chamut 
agreed with the Count that he would allow himself to be 
taken in an ambush. Accordingly, on the appointed day, 
the Saracen chief left Enna with all his treasures and a large 
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retinue, under the pretence of visiting the neighboring towns 
and fortresses. When he had reached a narrow passage in 
the mountains, the Normans surrounded the train, and all 
were made prisoners. ‘The troops of Roger then hastened 
to the city, which was taken by surprise, and filled with con- 
sternation on hearing of the capture of Chamut, on whose 
prudence and valor the inhabitants had relied ; it was soon 
forced to surrender. As soon as Roger returned to his camp 
he had an interview with Chamut, who appeared before him 
with a grave and dignified bearing. ‘If I have done this,” 
said he, “it is not, you well know, for the hope of recom- 
pense, but because your voice penetrated my heart in spite 
of myself. ‘This unknown religion, which brought you into 
the island where for two hundred years we reigned without 
a rival, must be great and powerful, since it has done for you 
what the great Mahomet, whose armies covered our island, 
could not do for us. ‘The God who leads you has made you 
strong and victorious ; the Prophet has left us powerless and 
in chains. You have raised your altars which had been 
destroyed ; ours have been humbled in the dust. Mahomet 
is no longer the great Prophet. ‘The great Prophet is he 
whom you adore on your knees. We come, I, with my wife 
and my children, in order that he may receive us and give 
us his blessing.” 'The Count joy fully received the new con- 
vert, and on the following day Chamut and all his family 
were solemnly baptized. 

Two years after this conversion, which filled the hearts of 
the Saracens with gloom, the last strong-hold of Islamism on 
the island, the city of Noto, surrendered to the victorious 
arms of Count Roger. ‘Thus was completed the conquest of 
Sicily. Less than a hundred years had elapsed since forty 
Norman knights, returning from Palestine, had landed in 
Italy ; and now, two of the finest provinces of Italy, Apulia 
and Calabria, as well as the island of Sicily, were ruled by 
Norman princes. Nor had the. conquest of these rich pro- 
vinces been their only exploits in Southern Europe. While 
his brother was engaged in the conquest of Sicily, Robert 
Guiscard had carried his arms into the heart of the Eastern 
empire itself, in the hope of establishing a new dynasty on 
the throne of Constantinople. In this enterprise he might 
perhaps have succeeded, had he not been called back to 
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Apulia, where his absence had given rise to serious disturb- 
ances. ‘The Norman arms had thus acquired a well-deserved 
renown throughout Europe. Let us now see how they 
profited by their conquests. 

Sicily was conquered, but the greatest work still remained 
to be done. Count Roger knew well, that the thirty years 
of hardships and privations which he bad undergone during 
the conquest of the island were as nothing when compared 
with the difficulties that he would have to encounter in his 
| attempt to establish a permanent and well-organized govern- 
ment in a country which had been for so long a period dis- 
tracted by domestic and foreign warfare. ‘To unite under 
one sovereign the many discordant elements which were in 
the population, to check the insubordination and haughtiness 
of his followers, and at the same time to repress the efforts 
of the Saracens to reconquer their lost dominion, was the 
arduous undertaking which still remained for the victor. He 
commenced this great work with the same resolute spirit 
which had carried him triumphantly through the war. 

His first thought was to reorganize the Church. A part 
of the native population had continued to profess the Chris- 
tian religion. During the first years which followed the 
establishment of the Saracen dominion, they had borne with 
patience the tortures to which they had been subjected ; but 
as the severity of their conquerors relaxed, their belief grew 
lukewarm, and many deserted the church of their fathers. 
Contempt and indifference, which allow men to sink into 
apathy, are far more powerful to temper the ardor of religious 
zeal and to overthrow a faith, than direct persecution, which 
calls forth all their courage and powers of endurance. ‘The 
Christians of Sicily found that they had become the outcasts 
of the population. ‘They were confined to the meanest 
quarters of the cities, or obliged to seek a refuge in some 
church or monastery, where they might escape the mockery 
of the Saracens. ‘Their resources were limited, as it was 
difficult to exercise any profession by which they might gain 
a livelihood. They were obliged to perform the sacred rites 
of their faith in secret, and it was with difficulty that the 
clergy could bring together around the altar those who still 
professed the religion of Christ, and who were dispersed 
throughout the island. Most of these Christians worshipped 
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according to the Greek ritual, which was a serious obstacle 
to Count Roger’s endeavors to reorganize the Church. He 
was obliged, after he had caused magnificent cathedrals to be 
erected in the principal cities, to invest with the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities those monks who had acquired the 
greatest reputation in the monasteries of Calabria. Bishoprics 
were founded at Catania, Girgenti, Mazara, Syracuse, and other 
cities, which were filled by him, the appointments being con- 
firmed by the Pope. <A few years after the conquest, he was 
invested with the authority of sole legate of Sicily, by Pope 
Urban II. In the bull, which conferred on Roger this im- 
portant dignity, the Pope says: —‘ Full of confidence in 
your religious faith, we confirm by the authority of this docu- 
ment what we had already promised you by words ; that is 
to say, during your lifetime and that of your son Simon, or 
whosoever may be your legitimate heir, we will never send 
into your dominions any legate of the Roman Church without 
your consent and approbation.” 

This new honor conferred on Count Roger was not an 
empty one. At a time when the Church was one of the 
widest fields for the display of worldly ambition, when the 
papacy, owing to the efforts of Gregory VII., had acquired 
new and extraordinary power, when excommunication was 
the fearful weapon held over the head of every disobedient 
son of the Church, the authority of the legate was of no 
small importance. It not only gave Roger the power to 
name such persons as he chose to the highest ecclesiastical 
dignities, but it enabled him to give the final sentence in all 
cases that came before the ecclesiastical courts, which must 
otherwise have been pronounced at Rome: .This was the 
foundation of the tribunal afterwards known in Sicily as the 
Tribunal of the Monarchy.” 

In the organization of his government, the most serious 
obstacle which the Great Count — such was the title which 
Roger took after the conquest — had to encounter, was the 
variety of races that formed the population. ‘To bring men 
differing in religion, language, manners, and customs, to sub- 
mit to one system and authority, is a task that has often per- 
plexed the lawgiver. At the time of the conquest, Sicily 
was divided into three provinces, the Val di Noto, the Val 
di Demona, and the Val di Mazara. The population was 
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composed of Saracens, Greeks, and all those known by the 
common name of Latins, among whom were counted the 
natives, the Franks, and the Lombards. ‘There were also 
many Jews, who settled in Sicily in the time of the Roman 
dominion, and had continued there under the Saracens. 
This population was scattered over the whole island. The 
Greeks, however, were chiefly in the northern part of Sicily, 
the Saracens in that which faced Africa, and the Lombards 
in the interior. 

Count Roger avoided an error which many conquerors 
have committed; he did not attempt to impose upon these 
different races the same laws. He understood that the 
triumph of civilization is insured not by forcing all men to 
conform to one standard, but by developing the peculiar 
characteristics of every nation. He therefore allowed these 
races to govern themselves by the laws which they had been 
accustomed to obey. Each of them was allowed to retain 
its own religion. Even the Jews, towards whom the Chris- 
tians of that age showed such contempt and hatred, were 
not excepted. ‘They enjoyed civil and religious liberty ; 
they were allowed to preach and to profess publicly their 
faith, and to hold land on condition of paying an annual 
tribute, which they had been long accustomed to pay to their 
Saracen rulers. ‘The Greeks and the natives continued to be 
ruled by the Justinian Code; the Lombards followed their 
national laws; the Koran continued to be the sacred law- 
book of the Saracens ; and the Normans themselves retained 
the Frank legislation. Neither was any attempt made, as 
has been done in more recent times, to destroy the language 
of these different races. ‘Three languages were in common 
use throughout the island, and all public acts were drawn up 
in Greek, Latin. and Arabic. 

The Normans brought with them into Sicily the feudal 
system. Some writers have maintained that this system 
already prevailed in that country; but it is now generally 
admitted, that nothing which can properly bear that name 
was known before the conquest. Faithful to his promise to 
the Pope, who had encouraged his first expedition into Sicily, 
Roger divided the lands between the clergy and those of his 
followers who had most distinguished themselves, reserving 
for himself a considerable portion. Homage and the oath of 
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allegiance were the basis of all the acts of donation. Even 
the Count himself was only a feudatory of the Duke of 
Apulia. ‘The clergy were most generously treated in this 
division of lands, which they held, like the lay barons, as 
feudatories of the Count. But they enjoyed many privileges 
which the laymen did not. ‘They were not obliged to ren- 
der military service, and were relieved from nearly all the 
active obligations to which the laymen were subjected. 
Roger was too prudent, however, to free the clergy from all 
restraint. He maintained certain forms by which they were 
reminded of the homage which they owed the prince. 

Count Roger survived but three years the conquest of 
Sicily. In the month of July, 1101, he died at Mileto, in 
Calabria, and was buried in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
which he had founded and richly endowed. On his tomb, 
were inscribed the following lines : — 

Linquens terrenas, migravit Dux ad amonas 


Rogerius sedes, nam ceeli detinet ades. 
Obiit M. C, I. 


The Baron de Bazancourt thus speaks of this great prince. 


*“‘ History, which records the past, and posterity, which judges 
it, must render just praise to the eminent qualities of Roger. In 
him the courage of the warrior and the prudence of the veteran 
leader were always allied with the most noble and elevated senti- 
ments. His career, so brilliant and successful, the astonishment, 
nay, the terror, which he excited in whole nations and empires, 
never rendered him blind to his own faults or unjust towards 
others. In order to establish his young dominion and consoli- 
date his conquest, he did not resort to oppression ; he did not at- 
tempt to beat down the obstacles which were constantly rising 
around him with the iron arm of a conqueror ; he preferred to 
overcome them by his wisdom, or to avert them by his pru- 
dence. Ata warlike period, when the weak were oppressed by 
the strong, and no one recognized any law but that of the sword, 
Count Roger respected the rights of individuals, and acquired 
power by mildness and justice rather than by brute force. He 
adopted only what was great and heroic in his age, and antici- 
pated the future, as it were, by his penetration and sagacity.” 


The Great Count left two sons, Simon and Roger, both 
children at the time of his death. Adelaide, his widow, 
feeling that she alone could not govern the country during 
their minority, invited to her court Robert, son of the Duke 
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of Burgundy and grandson of the king of France, and giv- 
ing him her daughter in marriage, entrusted to his hands the 
government. Simon did not long survive his father; and, in 
1112, the sudden death of Robert, which was attributed to 
poison, left Roger II. sole master of the island. In his inter- 
nal policy he showed much the same spirit as his father, and 
his love of adventure and conquest was no less strong. He 
was not content with the possessions or the title which his 
father had left, but determined to unite the provinces of 
Apulia and Calabria under his sway, and to obtain a crown. 
The condition of Southern Italy, under the feeble successors 
of Robert Guiscard, Roger and William, favored this scheme ; 
and when, on the death of the latter in 1127, he crossed the 
straits, and presented himself to demand homage from the 
barons of Apulia as the legitimate successor of William, it 
was not long before the whole of that province submitted to 
his sway. 

From Rome, Roger’ Il. met with an opposition which 
he had not anticipated. He had hoped that the services 
which the Normans had rendered to the Papal See, the assist- 
ance which Robert Guiscard had afforded the Popes in their 
struggle with the German Emperors, would have bound their 
successors to his family by ties of gratitude. It was not so, 
however; and Pope Honorius II., alarmed at the growing 
power of Roger, threatened him with excommunication if he 
did not immediately yield up Apulia to the sovereignty of 
the Holy See. In vain did Roger send ambassadors with 
the most magnificent presents to the Pope, entreating him to 
grant the investiture of the duchy. Honorius remained inflex- 
ible, and the Normans, finding that all other means were use- 
less, declared war on the Pope. ‘The contest was carried on 
with great activity ; but Honorius, finding that he could place 
but little reliance on those who had agreed to espouse his cause, 
sent secretly a messenger to Roger promising him the inves- 
titure. An interview took place at Benevento, and the Duke 
was confirmed in his sovereignty over Calabria and Apulia. 

The first of his wishes was thus realized. ‘To his title 
of Great Count of Sicily, he had added that of Duke of 
Calabria and Apulia. He was now the richest sovereign 
in Europe, and in power was inferior to none. The 
kings of England and France alone could boast of more 
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extensive territories. The capital of Sicily was filled with 
splendid edifices, and the magnificence displayed at the court 
of the prince was exceeded by few sovereigns. The sciences 
and the arts flourished under his generous protection, and 
under his firm government the people were prosperous and 
contented. Yet Roger was not satisfied ; the title of king 
was yet wanting to give a new sanction to his conquests, and 
his most ardent wish was to found a monarchy in Sicily. 

He did not conceal this ambition ; and a large number of 
his barons, who were now in so dependent a position that 
the only mode of increasing their own power and influence 
was to augment the authority of their sovereign, assembled 
and offered him the crown. Without giving any definite 
answer to these Sicilian barons before he had made sure of 
his subjects in Calabria and Apulia, the Duke left the island 
and repaired to Salerno, where he assembled the clergy and 
those of the barons whom he knew to be personally attached 
to him. Having informed them of the wish of the Sicilians, 
he asked their counsel. His speech was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and it was agreed that the ancient kingdom of Sicily 
should be reéstablished. Nothing was now wanting but the 
sanction of the Pope. 

At the death of Honorius II. two parties had arisen in the 
sacred college. The one had elected Gregory, cardinal- 
deacon of St. Angelo, to the dignity of Pope, under the title 
of Innocent II. ; the other had conferred this honor on Peter, 
a cardinal, under the name of Anacletus. Roger declared 
himself for Anacletus, who gave his sanction to the new dig- 
nity of the Duke. ‘The ceremony of the coronation was 
performed at Palermo, on Christmas day, in the year 1130. 
Alexander 'Telesinus, in his Chronicle of this period, dwells 
with delight on the magnificence and pomp displayed on this 
occasion. words,” says the chronicler, ‘can express, 
nor can the mind imagine, how immense was the glory of the 
prince at that moment; how great he was in the midst of 
his regal splendor, how admirable when surrounded by all 
the magnificence of the coronation. ‘The dazzled multitude 
_ thought it saw all the riches of the world united in the person 
of the new king ; it seemed as if the city itself were crowned, 
and as if nothing but joy and delight reigned there.” 

Thus were all the hopes of the Great Count realized, and 
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the son of the Norman adventurer, who had gone to Italy in 
quest of adventures wherein to display his valor, was raised 
to the rank of sovereign of one of the finest and richest 
kingdoms in Europe. He was succeeded by his son Wil- 
liam, who from his vices was called the Bad. ‘Then his 
grandson ascended the throne, and in contradistinction to the 
first William, received the title of the Good. ‘This prince 
was the last of the legitimate male descendants of ‘Tancred 
of Hauteville; and at his death, Constantia, his aunt, who 
had married the Emperor Henry VI., son of Frederic Bar- 
barossa, claimed the throne for her husband. Henry himself 
crossed the Alps to maintain his rights, and after a brief - 
struggle with 'Tancred, the illegitimate grandson of Roger IL., 
the throne of Sicily passed from the family of Hauteville to 
that of Hohenstauffen in the year 1204. 


Art. II. — Twenty-four m the Argentine Republic. 
By Col. J. pi ot Kine, an Officer in the Army of 
the Republic. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1846. 
8vo. pp. 324. 


Tue copious title-page of Colonel King’s, or rather of Mr. 
Whitney’s, book would lead one to expect from it a full and 
satisfactory answer to all the inquiries he might make respect- 
ing the provinces on the river Plata. It purports to be a 
‘narrative of a residence during twenty-four years in the 
Argentine Republic, embracing its civil and military history, 
and an account of its political condition before and during 
the administration of Governor Rosas, his course of policy, 
the causes and character of his interference with the govern- 
ment of Montevideo, and the circumstances which led to the 
interposition of England and France.” These bountiful 
promises introduce nothing more than a disjointed detail of 
events from the pen of Mr. Whitney, whose office, it ap- 
pears, has been to work up, from a verbal outline of facts 
given by Colonel King, a readable and salable narrative of 
this adventurer’s stirring life. 


The hero figures, first, as a runaway cabin-boy from New 
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York ; next, as shop-boy to a French perfumer in Buenos 
Ayres ; and finally, after enduring hardships, ingratitude, im- 
prisonment, every thing but death, he fights his way from the 
lowest official grade in the Argentine service up to the rank 
of colonel, serves in the liberating army of Peru, and returns 
to Buenos Ayres, to find at last a recompense for all his suf- 
ferings in the personal and solid charms of a wealthy lady of 
the country, Scattered through the book are several spirited 
descriptions, and here and there is to be gleaned some useful 
information ; but as a whole, it lacks coherency and clear- 
ness, and the story is clogged with tedious dialogues and 
pathetic tales, which, with the almost entire neglect of dates, 
give it the air of a romance rather than a narrative of facts. 
But it is not our purpose to review Colonel King’s book. It 
evidently comes from a man better able to wield the sword 
than the pen; whose means of acquiring information were 
not extensive ; whose memory has been his chief reliance for 
his facts ; and whose position so closely identifies him with 
one of the contending parties of the country, that he can 
hardly be taken as an impartial narrator of events or de- 
lineator of character. 

Desirous of obtaining definite and trustworthy information 
respecting the history, resources, and political condition of 
the Argentine Republic, and disappointed in the hope of 
gaining it from this book, we have endeavored, from all 
sources within our reach, to collect and arrange such facts as 
would throw light upon the subject. The task has been a 
difficult and perplexing one, because the materials were 
scanty and scattered ; but it has been performed with a sin- 
cere desire to do justice to all parties, and to give a faithful 
sketch of the progress of events and the present state of 
affairs in the region of the Rio de la Plata. 

Buenos Ayres, La Plata, or the Argentine Republic, formed 
under the Spanish dominion an extensive vice-royalty, includ- 
ing Upper Peru, now an independent state on the north 
under the name of Bolivia, and the Banda Oriental, (or East- 
ern Bank,) now known as the Oriental Republic or Uruguay, 
lying on the southeast, between the Plata and Uruguay rivers. 
Paraguay, situated on the north, between the Parana and 
Paraguay rivers, was originally attached to the Confederation, 
and is still claimed as a member of it; but in 1813, she 
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declared herself independent, and afterwards, under the re- 
strictive policy of the celebrated Dr. Francia, assumed an 
isolated position and refused all intercourse with other coun- 
tries. In 1842, after the death of the Dictator, those at the 
head of affairs repeated the declaration of independence, 
which was met with a protest by the Argentine government. 
Bolivia was a member of the Confederation as formed after 
the country was freed from the Spanish yoke ; but in 1825, 
with the full assent of the other members of the Union, she 
separated herself from it and established an independent 
republic. ‘To this state, the province of 'Tarija, on the north 
of Buenos Ayres, voluntarily annexed itself. 

Uruguay, or the Banda Oriental, after the expulsion of 
the Spaniards, was regarded as a member of the Argentine 
Confederation ; but this province finally fell under the sway 
of Artigas, a ferocious tyrant, who commenced his career as 
chief of a ruffian band of smugglers, afterwards betrayed 
his associates to the Spanish government for money and 
rank, then became a zealous patriot leader, and finally as- 
pired to make Uruguay independent and himself its chief. 
This assumption of independence and authority brought upon 
him the hostility of the Confederation. After successfully 
sustaining himself for several years against all attacks, he 
was at last defeated in a bloody battle by the Argentine 
general, Ramirez, and compelled to take refuge in Paraguay. 
There he was detained by Dr. Francia, and remained shut 
up in a convent till his death, which took place about the 
year 1826. One little trait will suffice to show the character 
of the man. His favorite method of disposing of prisoners 
taken in battle is said to have been to sew them up in raw 
hides, and then leave them in the sun to perish ! 

The defeat of Artigas was the signal for Brazil to put for- 
ward her claims to the territory of Uruguay. These, how- 
ever, were stoutly resisted by the Argentine Confederation ; 
and after a bloody struggle between the two powers, the 
disputed territory was erected, in 1828, with the consent of 
all parties, into an independent republic. 

These states having thus withdrawn and commenced po- 
litical business on their own account, (Bolivia and Uruguay 
in due form and with the assent of the remaining provinces, 
but Paraguay only by isolation, and under the protest of 
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Buenos Ayres,) there still remained an extensive territory, 
consisting chiefly of detached cities with surrounding culti- 
vated tracts, forming, as it were, oases of civilization in the 
midst of a vast expanse of untilled and almost uninhabited 
plain. Each of these cities is the centre and capital of a 
province or district in some respects analogous to one of our 
States; and all combined form what is now generally known 
by the name of the ArcenTINE CoNnFEDERATION. 

This territory has Bolivia and the Pilcomayo river on the 
north ; on the east, the Paraguay river, separating it from 
Paraguay, and the Uruguay river, separating it from Brazil 
and Uruguay ; on the southeast, the Rio de La Plata and 
the ocean; on the south, the Rio Negro, separating it from 
Patagonia; and on the west, the great range of the Andes, 
which forms the dividing line between it and Chili. The 
provinces, as nearly as we can ascertain, are Salta, Cata- 
marca, ‘Tucuman, and the Indian territory of Chaco, in the 
north; Rioja and San Juan in the west ; Santiago, Cordova, 
and San Luis in the interior; Corrientes, Missiones, and 
Entre Rios in the east; and Mendoza and Buenos Ayres 
in the south. 

These provinces extend over nineteen degrees of latitude and 
eight of longitude, and are watered by numerous navigable riv- 
ers, of which the Parana and its vast branches supply the most 
extensive means of internal communication. ‘The climate is 
various but generally healthy, so that the principal province, 
Buenos Ayres, takes its name from the purity of its atmos- 
phere. A large portion of the surface is occupied by vast, 
sterile plains; the remainder is fertile and well adapted for 
the culture of grain, rice, tobacco, cotton, and other agricul- 
tural products. Cattle are raised in immense numbers, and 
furnish the material for an extensive foreign trade in hides, 
horns, and tallow. ‘The precious metals, with copper, iron, 
and lead, have been found in different parts of the count 
but its mineral resources have been very imperfectly explored. 
The population has been variously estimated at from one to 
two millions, of whom about fifty thousand are Indians, 

The government is nominally republican. ‘The provinces 
have formed a federal league, in its general features resem- 
bling that of the United States; but their union is by no 
means firm, nor are the rights of the respective members of 
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the confederation distinctly defined. One great difficulty 
lies in the predominance of a provincial over a national 
spirit; and so strong has been the disposition manifested, by 
the interior provinces especially, to act upon the most ultra 
principles of state rights, that the action of the central gov- 
ernment has been greatly embarrassed. Buenos Ayres is 
the leading member of the confederacy, and to her is entrusted 
the administration of foreign affairs, Buenos Ayres is the 
capital, and sustains the chief part of the government ex- 
penditure. Here resides the chief executive officer; here 
assemble the representatives ; and from this place, as a cen- 
tral point, have radiated those influences, which, commencing 
with the expulsion of the Spaniards, have revolutionized and 
pacificated provinces, made and unmade governors, ruined 
but not rebuilt cities, and finally brought the people of the 
whole territory to submit to the iron rule of a dictatorial 
sovereign. We will briefly record the principal events which, 
in the course of about thirty years, have brought the country 
to its present position. 

In 1810 commenced the struggle between the people and 
the Spanish authorities, which terminated in the success of 
the former, and a solemn declaration of independence on the 
9th of July, 1816, by a general Congress assembled at 
Tucuman. During the whole of this period, however, the 
selfish ambition and the dissensions of the leading men pre- 
vented the establishment of a stable government. Soon after 
the commencement of the contest, it was decided that the 
place of the Viceroy should be filled by an officer with the 
title of President. ‘The first occupant of this important post 
was Colonel Saavedra, whose administration was inefficient 
and oppressive. He was deposed in October, 1811, and the 
direction of affairs was intrusted to three persons, Sarratea, 
Chiclana, and Passo, one of whom was to retire every six 
months. ‘The government was successfully administered by 
these parties till October, 1812, when the Assembly elected 
Medrano in the place of Sarratea. This choice gave um- 
brage to the military; and the consequence was a com- 
pulsory dissolution of the government and the formation of a 
new triumvirate, the members of which were Pena, Jonte, 
and Passo. On the 31st of January, 1813, a Congress, 
under the name of the Constituent Assembly, was convened, 
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for the purpose of giving more regularity and energy to the 
public administration. ‘This body, besides various acts emi- 
nently favorable to the true interests of the country, decided 
to entrust the executive power to one person, to be called 
the Supreme Director. Don Gervasio Posadas, the first 
Director, was unequal to the duties of his station and the 
emergencies of the times, and he resigned in favor of his 
nephew Alvear. Young and inexperienced, Alvear showed 
himself as rash as his predecessor had been weak, and he 
was soon deposed and sent out of the country. His place 
was filled by General Rondeau, who was driven from power 
by the people, made desperate by the oppressions and out- 
rages of their military rulers. ‘To Rondeau succeeded Ra- 
mon Balcarce, who also was-soon deposed for alleged neglect 
of duty. A commission was then named, composed of 
Yrigoyen and Escalada, who administered the government 
till the arrival at Buenos Ayres of Juan Martin Pueyrredon, 
who had been elected Supreme Director by the Congress 
assembled at 'Tucuman, during their session in the summer of 
1816. In 1818, Pueyrredon was charged with treasonable 
practices against the state, and General Ramirez, the con- 
queror of Artigas, marched on Buenos Ayres, took possession 
of the city, and was hailed by the people as Liberator, 
while Pueyrredon fled to Montevideo. 

Shortly after, General Ramirez marched to the north with 
twenty-two hundred men, to check a movement made by 
General Carrera, a native of Chili, who had raised a force 
in the interior with the design of crossing the mountains and 
revolutionizing that country, or, as some say, of menacing 
the government of Buenos Ayres. His attack on Carrera 
was unsuccessful; and during his retreat, Ramirez was so 
harassed by his active enemy, that at last he could muster 
only seven hundred men. Continuing the retreat, he received 
information that Exchague, his second in command, had joined 
the opposite party, raised the standard of rebellion, and was 
on the march to meet him at the head of three thousand 
men. Hemmed in between two forces, Ramirez elected to 
fight the rebel, and after a sanguinary conflict, was over- 
powered, taken prisoner, led out before the remnant of his 
army immediately after the battle, and shot. His head was 
severed from the body, and sent through the principal towns 
of the republic as a trophy. 
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Carrera’s fate was similar to that of his unfortunate oppo- 
nent. He moved towards Chili; but before he could reach 
the foot of the mountains which separate it from Mendoza, he 
was met by a powerful force led by the governor of that 
province, fought his enemies a day and a half, was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and shot, at a small village where two of his 
brothers had met a similar death about two years before. 

For several years after this period, the history of the re- 
public is but a melancholy tale of confusion, contests, and 
bloodshed. ‘The province of Salta, for example, through the 
ambition of its governor, General Guemez, was led to declare 
war against the neighboring province of ‘Tucuman, under Don 
Bernivia Arouez. A fierce contest ensued, during which the 
sufferings of the people were excessive, and Arouez succeeded 
at last in repelling the invading army. But with all his 
bravery and devotion, he could not escape the fate of his 
brethren in power. A revolution soon broke out, Arouez 
was deposed, led out into the Plaza, and without ceremony 
or even the form of a trial, publicly shot. The same narra- 
tive will answer for the rest of the country. There was no 
stability of government, no security of property or life. Bands 
of unpaid soldiers, or rather robbers, traversed the interior, 
and every man’s hand was against his neighbor. ‘There was 
no sympathy of feeling, no unity of action between one pro- 
vince and another, or between the provinces and the nominal 
government; and no political head existed that could com- 
mand the confidence of the people, or compel the obedience 
of the States. ‘The interference of the Argentine Republic 
in the affairs of Uruguay, through which that province, after 
a protracted struggle, was liberated from the power of Brazil 
and made an independent State by the treaty of August 27th, 
1828, undoubtedly contributed to unsettle the country, and 
add to the burdens and distresses of the people. 

On the march of the Argentine army homeward from 
Uruguay, after the ratification of the treaty, General Lavalle, 
the commander-in-chief, declared the existing authorities un- 
worthy of public confidence, and announced his intention of 
deposing Don Manuel Dorrego, then governor of Buenos 
Ayres. Dorrego retired from the city on the approach of 
Lavalle, who took possession on the Ist of December, 1828. 
A new election was immediately held under the auspices of 
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his bayonets, which resulted, of course, in his elevation to the 
office of governor. Having obtained reinforcements from 
General Rosas, then commander-in-chief of the country dis- 
tricts, Dorrego made a stand at Punta Marcus, about seven 
leagues from the city. But his irregular troops were unable 
to resist the veterans from the fields of Uruguay, led by La- 
valle ; and after a bloody battle, Dorrego was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and after the established custom, immediately 
shot. 

Here appears upon the scene of action a noted personage, 
of whose history, character, and policy, there are the most 
contradictory accounts ; but whose permanence at the head 
of affairs, when his predecessors, with scarcely an exception, 
had found the executive office only an avenue to exile or 
death, and whose firmness and success in the midst of the 
most trying and terrible events, mark him as no ordinary 
man. Don Juan Manuel De Rosas, though a native of the 
city, spent the early years of his life in the country, where 
by his energy and industry while manager of a great estate 
belonging to a wealthy family, he acquired great influence 
and a landed property seventy-four square leagues in extent. 
He devoted himself zealously to agriculture, and his lands 
were noted for their excellent condition and their productive- 
ness, especially in corn. His first aim seems to have been, 
to acquire the confidence of the Guachos, a wild, indepen- 
dent, and warlike race, descended from the European colo- 
nists, who roam over the vast plains of the country, draw 
their food principally from the immense herds of cattle, de- 
spise agriculture and the arts of civilized life, and glory in 
the idea of their own dignity and freedom. By manifesting 
an interest in their welfare, by adopting to a certain extent 
their dress and habits, by acting as umpire in their disputes, 
by setting an example of order in the laws which he made 
for his own estancias, and of obedience, by submitting to the 
same punishment himself which he inflicted on the humblest 
laborer in case of transgression, and by organizing a force of 
several hundred men, whose discipline enabled him to repel the 
dreaded attacks of the Indians, — he acquired an unbounded 
popularity among the Guachos, and, indeed, throughout the 
country. ‘He spoke disrespectfully of General Rosas, and 
I killed him,” was the excuse offered at that time by a man 
who had been arrested for murder. 


| 
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The influence, activity, and courage of Rosas, gained for 
him the appointment of commander-in-chief of the country 
districts, which post, as we have already mentioned, he held 
when Dorrego was driven from power. It was in opposition 
to his advice, that Dorrego went into the battle which 
resulted in his defeat and death. But the success of La- 
valle by no means intimidated Rosas. Aided by Governor 
Lopez, of Santa Fé, he raised troops, carried on a guerilla 
warfare, obtained possession of the country around Buenos 
Ayres, and so obstructed the supplies of provisions that the 
inhabitants were nearly reduced to starvation. In this strait, 
Lavalle made terms with Rosas, and in July, 1829, retired to 
Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, while the successful 
general entered the city with great pomp amid the rejoicings 
of the people. Having restored order and reéstablished the 
government, he disbanded his army and retired to his estates ; 
but was recalled, near the close of the year 1829, to as- 
sume the office of Governor of the province of Buenos 
Ayres, to which he had been elected for the term of three 
years. From that time to the present, Rosas has been the 
master spirit of the republic. Only eminent abilities could 
have raised him to the seat of power in the face of party 
opposition and unnumbered obstacles ; nothing could have 
sustained him in his place in the midst of so many trials, but 
a strong hand, a mind fertile in resources, and a spirit which, 
when once resolved, goes forward without flinching towards 
its object through fire and blood. 

It was during the contest between Lavdlle and Rosas, that 
those political distinctions became prominently marked, a 
blind devotion to which has since stained the country with 
blood, and impeded its progress towards true freedom. 
Wherever liberty of thought is allowed, there differences 
of opinion will arise ; and in politics, these differences show 
themselves in the organization and conflict of parties. ‘The 
instability of the earlier governments of the republic, how- 
ever, had proceeded, not so much from a difference about 
measures, as from a devotion to men. Now, principles were 
introduced as the basis of organization; and the people 
ranged themselves, according to their prepossessions, under 
the banners of the *“ Federalists”’ or the ‘ Unitarians ;” 
party designations and divisions which are still recognized 
in the republic. 
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The “ Unitarian” party embraced those who, seeing the 
extremes of license and disorder into which the original pro- 
vincial organization had led the country, desired to change 
the form of government, and consolidate the discordant ele- 
ments into one harmonious whole, with an executive head 
responsible directly to the people. ‘To this party Lavalle 
belonged ; and he was accused by his opponents of wishing 
to consolidate the provinces into one state and to make him- 
self Dictator. ‘The Federal party, on the other hand, ad- 
hered to the old form of Confederation, with its independent 
states, having a common organ merely for foreign relations 
and general defence. ‘To this party Rosas has given himself, 
from the beginning, with such an intensity of zeal, that not 
only do his public messages and documents bear the inscrip- 
tion “ Death to the savage Unitarians,” but his acts are said 
to have been as severe towards them as such a motto might 
lead one to expect. ‘These charges, however, come from his 
enemies, and must be received with allowance. One can 
hardly believe, that he rides on a saddle covered with the 
skin of one of his opponents, or that a present of salted ears, 
with an affidavit that they once belonged to a political enemy, 
has proved a most acceptable donation to him ; yet nothing 
but the sternest severity can account for the current reports 
in regard to his treatment of many of his political ne 
who have fallen into his hands. 

At the time of the formation of these parties, it may 
readily be inferred that, next to entire independence, the great 
mass of the people in each province would have preferred a 
federal organization ; since their provincial pride would not 
allow them to entertain the idea of giving up their individu- 
ality and merging themselves in one consolidated republic. 
At the present time, it may be doubted whether the terms 
are used with any reference to their original meaning, since 
the will of the Dictator is the supreme law ; and thus Rosas, 
the great head of the Federal party, is, in fact, a strict Uni- 
tarian ; while all those who disapprove of the assumption of 
dictatorial power by Rosas, or in any way oppose him, are 
proscribed as “ Unitarians,” even though they may be in fact 
zeaious advocates for the independence and federal union of 
the States. ‘The causes of this curious change of positions 
we cannot pause minutely to trace. ‘They will be found, 
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principally, in the character and habits of the people, and in 
the condition of the country when Rosas came into power, 
which rendered a free, or even a federal, government an ab- 
solute impossibility ; which induced him to demand dictatorial 
powers before he would accept office ; and which, concen- 
trating in him as a unit “the sum of public power,” while 
he clung to the name of “ Federalist,’ converted all his op- 
ponents, in spite of themselves, into ‘savage Unitarians.”’ 
Though by the accession of Rosas to power, the Unitarian 
party had lost their ascendency in Buenos Ayres, they did 
not relinquish their efforts to maintain their ground in other 
parts of the country. General Paz, who had been sent by 
Lavalle before his overthrow into the interior at the head of a 
considerable force, had made himself master of Cordova in 
April, 1829, and acting from that point, used every effort to 
strengthen the Unitarian cause and organize a strong oppo- 
sition to the government. San Juan, Mendoza, and Cata- 
marca were successively invaded and induced to join in the 
movement. Facundo Quiroga, one of the bravest generals 
in the country, but as cruel as he is brave, endeavored to 
make a stand in favor of the government, and was defeated, 
but was soon again at the head of an army. Paz had now 
wrested from the power of the Federal party nearly all the 
interior provinces; and those which opposed the plan of 
Paz were Buenos Ayres under Rosas, and Santa Fé under 
Lopez. Quiroga once put down, it was expected that these 
would fall an easy prey to the Unitarian commander, and no 
obstacle would then remain to the reéstablishment of his party 
in power. Paz and Quiroga met in the beginning of 1830, 
in a large plain near Cordova; and after a battle, in which 
Quiroga is said to have fought more like a demon than any 
thing human, stripped of every article of clothing but his 
drawers, and raging over the field covered with the blood of 
those who had fallen before him, he was utterly defeated and 
his force disorganized. Of the prisoners taken by Paz in 
this battle, as an. act of mercy, only one out of every five 
was shot, together with about fifteen officers ! 
Notwithstanding this terrible defeat, Quiroga swore to re- 
turn within two months at the head of a force sufficient to 
face his enemy and avenge the past; and he kept his word. 
Paz, however, was ready to meet him, and again were the 
5 * 
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forces of Quiroga cut to pieces. He fled towards Buenos 
Ayres ; and it is noted as a stroke of policy on the part of 
Rosas, that he issued a proclamation announcing a great vic- 
tory by Quiroga, made extensive preparations for the recep- 
tion of the conqueror, and had the streets swept through 
which the general and his suite were to pass ! 

The interior provinces, together with 'Tucuman and Salta, 
now renounced the authority of Rosas and declared for the 
Unitarian party ; but the sea-board provinces still adhered to 
the Federalists. ‘Towards the latter part of the year 1830, 
a convention was called at Cordova by General Paz, which 
notified the foreign ministers at Buenos Ayres, that no acts of 
Rosas would hereafter be recognized beyond the limits of his 
own province. ‘I'his movement determined Rosas at once to 
vindicate his authority and his exclusive right to treat with for- 
eign powers ; and he resumed the offensive. His first step was 
to drive back Lavalle, who, in the beginning of 1831, attempt- 
ed, under cover of the disturbances in the interior, to regain pos- 
session of Buenos Ayres. An army of eight thousand five hun- 
dred men was then raised, after great exertions, and marched 
forth in three divisions, under the command of Generals Lo- 
pez, Viamont, and Quiroga, with the avowed intention of 
sweeping the country and crushing the rebellion fomented by 
the Unitarian leaders. General Paz advanced to meet them ; 
and it is difficult to say what might have been the result, had 
not a trifling incident, in connection with the incompetency 
of his second in command, changed the whole face of affairs. 
He had been three or four days on his march, when, while 
riding towards evening some distance in advance of his army, 
with ‘only two officers, to select a proper place for an encamp- 
ment, he suddenly came upon a scouting party of five or six 
men from the enemy. Hardly had he turned to escape, 
when a ball-lasso* from one of the party broke the leg of 
the general’s horse and brought the rider to the ground. In 
a moment, he found himself a prisoner. His companions 
barely escaped, to carry to the army the tidings of the mis- 


* The ball-lasso consists of three iron or stone balls, united to a common centre 
by hide thongs several feet in length. The smallest of the three is held in the hand, 
while the other two are whirled round the head ; ; and when they have acquired a 
sufficient velocity, are sent with unerring aim and to a great distance. As soon as 
the thongs strike an animal, by the rotary motion of the balls they are wound sud- 
denly around its legs ; which are thus firmly entangled and oftentimes broken. 
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fortune that had befallen them. The capture of Paz ruined 
the cause of the Unitarians. The panic-stricken La Madrid, 
. his second in command, immediately ordered a retreat, and 
: took up a position at Tucuman. Quiroga followed and at- 
: tacked him with a superior force, destroyed a large part of 
his army, shot five hundred prisoners after the battle, and 
compelled the surviving officers and men to seek refuge in 
: the adjoining state of Bolivia. The people of the disturbed 
provinces soon after submitted, and throughout the whole 
country the Federal authorities were restored to power. 

Soon after these events, the term for which General Rosas 
had been elected expired, and he retired from office, leaving 
the country in a state of comparative tranquillity. General 
Balcarce was elected his successor; his administration was 
disturbed and unsatisfactory, particularly to the Federalists, 
who charged him with ambitious designs and _ hostility to 
| Rosas. In October, 1833, the governor having arbitrarily 
suspended the elections, because the friends of Rosas would 
probably have the majority, a violent outbreak ensued. A 
party of seventy men left the city, declared against Balcarce, 
and prepared, according to custom, to starve the government 
into submission, ‘The country people joined with them, and 
the demonstration became so formidable, that Balcarce re- 
signed his office and fled from the city. General Viamont 
was chosen in his place ; but after a few months of fruitless 
effort to effect a union of parties and restore order, he also 
was compelled to retire. Several eminent citizens were suc- 
cessively elected to the vacant place, but no one of them 
having firmness or self-confidence enough to accept it, the 
representatives were compelled, in September, 1834, tempo- 
rarily to give the executive power to their own president. 

While these stirrmg scenes were enacted in the capital, 
General Rosas had been engaged in an enterprise intimately 
connected with the welfare of the state. The Indians of the 
Pampas having become the scourge and terror of the fron- 
tiers, laying waste in their sudden incursions the advanced 
settlements, and thus checking the progress of agriculture, he 
organized an expedition to sweep their country, and inflict a 
blow so terrible as to render them forever incapable of future 
depredations. For more than a year he was engaged in this 
bloody labor, during which he destroyed thousands of Indians, 


— 
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and completely subdued the wild tribes of the plain. He 
returned towards the close of General Balcarce’s administra- 
tion, bringing with him hundreds of rescued captives, dismissed 
his army to their homes with the motto, Union, Remedio, al 
Pais, —“ Union, Reform, for the Country,” and retired to 
his estates, to observe from a distance the storm of factions 
which threatened to bring the whole political fabric to ruin. 

All eyes were turned to Rosas, as the only man who 
could sustain or save the state. But he resolutely remained 
in retirement. Five times a presidency under a national 
constitution was tendered to him, and as often was it refused. 
At last, in 1835, in reply to a strong appeal from the repre- 
sentatives to come to their aid, he avowed his willingness 
again to take office, but only on condition that for a time he 
should have extraordinary powers, not greater than had been 
usurped by his predecessors, but absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the state, considering the critical position of affairs. 
The representatives conceded to him la suma del poder pub- 
lico, “the sum of the public power,” stipulating only for 
federation and the religion of the state. After this act had 
been doubly ratified, Rosas accepted the office of Governor 
and Captain-General of the province; and thus, by the act 
of the representatives and by the voice of the people, was 
made in effect absolute Dictator. 

By the terms of his election, he might have dismissed both 
the legislature and the judiciary ; but at his request the rep- 
resentatives resumed their deliberations, and the tribunals of 
justice continued to discharge their duties. ‘The Dictator 
now actively devoted himself, according to his motto, to the 

. work of order and reform, and to the pacification of the state. 
He called to his aid the tried friends of his former adminis- 
tration ; dismissed the peculators of the treasury, and ap- 
pointed to office those in whose faithfulness and honesty he 
could confide ; reorganized the system of finance ; restored 
the credit of the public bank ; established an effective police ; 
and introduced strict discipline and subordination into the 
army. ‘Turning then from the city to the country, he encour- 
aged immigration, and carried out the scheme, which he had 
formed in the commencement of his career, for exciting an 
interest in agricultural pursuits, — evidently with a view of 
rendering the republic independent of foreign countries in re- 
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gard to its supplies of grain. His attention was next given 
to the political condition of the state. During the terms of 
Balcarce and Viamont, the Unitarian party had gathered 
strength, and made outbreaks in several places, by which the 
interior provinces were kept in deplorable confusion. Rosas 
called a strong force into the field, and proceeded immediately 
to drive the Unitarians from their positions and to put an end 
to civil commotions. His opponents did not yield without 
the most strenuous opposition; and so imbittered had the 
different parties become, and so desperate the Unitarians in 
particular, that the contest was marked on both sides by acts 
of inconceivable atrocity. 

Quiroga, knowing how active he had been in the move- 
ments which had thrown into the hands of Rosas the dictato- 
rial power, now began to cherish ambitious designs. He 
| declared himself in favor of establishing a constitution and 
laws, and made a formal visit to Buenos Ayres for the pur- 
| pose of discussing the subject with the Dictator. He urged 
upon Rosas the immediate organization of a general repre- 
sentative government. Rosas did not approve of the plan, 
but agreed that Quiroga should start on a mission of peace 
and reconciliation through the country, and ascertain the 
views of the people, and whether the condition of the pro- 
vinces would authorize the hope that such a movement could 
be permanently sustained. Quiroga started on his tour, but 
had advanced only a short distance into the province of Cor- 
dova, when he and all his attendants were brutally murdered 
by a party who laid in wait for them. Even the horses and 
a dog that was in his carriage were killed. The Dictator 
manifested the deepest grief, and had the body of Quiroga 
conveyed to Buenos Ayres, where a splendid monument was 
erected to his memory ;* yet the opponents of Rosas charge 
him with having been privy to the assassination. General 
Lopez, the second of the triumvirate, who had for some time 
been in ill health, died soon after the murder of Quiroga ; and 
thus the Dictator stood alone. Most of the men of influence 
who had opposed his policy had either died, been assassinated, 
shot, or driven from the country; the few who were left, 
with the great body of the people, found it expedient to sub- 
mit quietly to his authority. 

In 1836, a discussion arose the ultimate results of which 
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put to the severest test the authority and abilities of Rosas. 
The French inhabitants of Buenos Ayres regarded the Eng- 
lish with jealousy, and the opinion prevailed among them, 
that certain privileges of trade enjoyed by the latter were 
granted through a spirit of favoritism on the part of the gov- 
ernment. Several cases of severity and injustice towards 
persons claiming to be French citizens were therefore brought 
forward, and made the means of provoking a discussion and 
exciting sympathy in their favor. A correspondence was 
commenced by the French Chargé d’Affaires, M. Vins de 
Peysac, with the government, relative to these grounds of 
complaint on the part of his countrymen; and in his hands, 
the affair was proceeding with every prospect of a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, when it was unfortunately interrupted by his 
death. 

The negotiation was then taken up by M. Roger, the 
French éléve consul ; but Rosas was disinclined to treat upon 
such matters with an inferior agent. M. Roger’s pride took 
fire at this slight; he put forward new and extraordinary 
claims in behalf of his countrymen, both residents and non- 
residents, and conducted himself with so much arrogance as 
entirely to disgust the Argentine government. ‘The consul 
required an answer to his ulttmatum in forty-eight hours ; — 
Rosas did not condescend to notice it. Roger withdrew at 
once to Montevideo, and Rear Admiral Le Blanc went up 
the river with his fleet, and demanded an indemnification of 
300,000 francs for losses and injuries sustained by French 
subjects, and that they should be permitted to trade on the 
same footing with the English. Rosas refused to treat with 
a person who had not the proper credentials, and the French 
admiral then declared the ports of the republic in a state of 
blockade. At the end of twenty-five days, instead of forty- 
eight hours, as had been required, Rosas answered the wltt- 
matum of M. Roger, and vindicated his own course, protest- 
ing at the same time against the act of Admiral Le Blanc. 
This train of events, ending in the blockade of Buenos Ayres 
by the French, occupied the time from the early part of 1836 
to March, 1838. 

Within this period, other events also took place of the 
utmost importance to the country, to explain which, it will 
be necessary to enter into some details respecting another 
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state. It will be remembered, that at the close of the war 
between Buenos Ayres and Brazil in 1828, a treaty of peace 
was made between these two powers through the mediation 
of England, by which Uruguay, or the Banda Oriental, 
which had been the subject of dispute, was acknowledged as 
a separate republic, and its independence was assured by both 
contracting parties for five years; after which, the new state 
was to take care of itself. 

On the 10th of September, 1829, a constitution was pro- 
claimed similar to that of the United States, its principal 
executive officer being a President, elected once every four 
years. The first President, or one of the first, was Don 
Fructuoso Rivera. All that we know of his administration is, 
that when he retired from office, he left the treasury heavily 
burdened with debt. In 1836, Don Manuel Oribe was 
elected President of Uruguay. As soon as he came into 
office, he took measures to secure the payment of the public 
debt, and to introduce regularity and responsibility into the 
management of the government accounts; but his strictness 
raised up a cloud of enemies against him, among those who 
had long been accustomed to plunder the public treasury with 
impunity. ‘These, with others who were dissatisfied with the 
amount of taxes imposed, formed a strong party in Monte- 
video against the new president. 

When Oribe came into office, as an act of policy he placed 
Rivera at the head of the army ; but the improvident habits 
of the latter followed him even to that post. He called for 
large sums for military purposes ; but when the president re- 
quired a specification of the objects for which so much money 
had been expended, Rivera was unable or unwilling to give 
an account. ‘The president insisted, and a rupture between 
them was the consequence. Rivera was soon deprived of 
the chief command, which was conferred on Don Ignacio 
Oribe, a brother of the president. From this moment, Rivera 
became a personal and political enemy of Oribe. He retired 
into the country, where, in conjunction with General Lavalle, 
who, as we have before mentioned, had taken refuge in Uru- 
guay, he busied himself in organizing a force composed of the 
disaffected of the country, many of the Unitarians expatriated 
from Buenos Ayres, and a number of Frenchmen. His 
avowed purpose was to revolutionize the state and depose 
the president. 
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At this juncture, Oribe called for assistance from the Dic- 
tator, as a party to the treaty of 1828, and interested in sus- 
taining the legal government of Uruguay, which was threat- 
ened in part by refugees from the Argentine Republic. Rosas 
promptly sent supplies of arms, ammunition, and troops, 
though the French minister murmured and even protested 
against such interference in the affairs of Uruguay. 

These revolutionary movements in the neighboring repub- 
lic, headed as they were by Lavalle, formerly a leader of the 
Unitarian party in Buenos Ayres, attracted the attention and 
excited the suspicions of the Federalists. Party excitement 
rose to the highest pitch, and acts of the grossest cruelty 
were perpetrated. Each party became known by its color, 
red being adopted as the badge of the Federalists, and blue 
as that of the Unitarians. The latter color, therefore, became 
an object of great dislike in the city. A zealous Federalist 
would pick up a piece of blue cloth, and fastening it in de- 
rision to the tail of his horse, allow it to drag in the dust as he 
rode through the streets. 

And now began to appear the consequences which the 
Dictator and his party had feared from the movements in 
Uruguay. ‘The people in the southern part of the province 
began to show signs of discontent, and to murmur at the 
course of the government. A revolution seemed to be im- 
pending ; but Rosas crushed it at once. As soon as he had 
gained a sufficient knowledge of the prominent movers, he 
caused a large number of their relatives in the city to be 
seized, and held as hostages for the obedience of their kins- 
men. ‘This step proved effectual, and no more was heard of 
the revolution. ‘The hostages were kept in prison about two 
months, when, on the 23d of May, 1837, the anniversary of 
the independence of the republic, they were liberated. 

The affairs of the country were now comparatively quiet. 
Rosas continued to render aid to Oribe, although the expenses 
of the war made it necessary to issue treasury notes, which 
became depreciated, and thus deranged the currency. France 
renewed her protest against his interference, and continued 
the negotiation on account of her subjects; the English 
minister, Mandeville, looked on in quiet; and the struggle 
still continued in Uruguay between the revolutionists and the 
legal government. 
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In 1837, however, Rivera was defeated in the battle of Car- 
pinteria, and took refuge in Rio Grande, a southern province of 
Brazil, and a favorite place of resort for the outcasts and revolu- 
tionists of both countries, when driven from their own territories. 
Still he did not relinquish his designs; but having recruited 
his forces from the disaffected in that province, and enlisted 
some Indians of the Missiones, he returned to the Oriental 
territory and carried on a guerilla wariare, though with little 
prospect of final success. ‘I'he contest between the two par- 
ties in Uruguay had continued about two years, when the 
difficulty between France and the Argentine government was 
brought to a head by the formal demand for indemnification 
by Admiral Le Blanc, the refusal of Rosas to treat with an 
unofficial agent, and a declaration of a strict blockade of the 
ports of Buenos Ayres by the French fleet in March, 1838. 

This event brought about results of great importance both 
to Uruguay and the Argentine Republic. ‘The French in 
Montevideo, who are very numerous, numbering, it is said, 
nearly seventeen thousand, sympathized with their countrymen 
in the controversy with Rosas, and were desirous of inducing 
Oribe to aid the demonstration against Buenos Ayres. ‘They 
wished particularly to engage him in the quarrel, in order 
that they might have Montevideo as a centre of operations, 
and a convenient place in which to sell prizes, and carry out 
their schemes of profit based on the existence of the blockade. 
Put Oribe had too little sympathy with the foreign popula- 
tion, and felt too deeply his obligations to Rosas, to join in 
the crusade against him; he resolutely refused to take any 
step which would compromise him in the affair. Deprived, 
through the blockade, of the assistance of the Dictator, and 
harassed by the agents of France as well as by the exertions 
of the party opposed to him, he found himself closely besieged 
in Montevideo by Rivera, with but little hope of being able 
to maintain his position. | 

His opponent, on the other hand, who was not over scru- 
pulous as to the means, provided only he could again make 
his way to power, solicited the aid of the French, to enable 
him to obtain possession of the city. As through him 
they hoped to accomplish what they had failed in doing 
through Oribe, — that is, to raise the country against Rosas, — 
Admiral Le Blanc and the French consul, Barradere, readily 
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accepted his propositions, and gave the assistance which he 
required. ‘This accession of strength turned the scale decid- 
edly in favor of the Riverista party ; and Oribe, seeing that 
he could no longer continue his resistance without uselessly 
distressing the country, determined to retire from office, 
though about a year and a half of his official term had not yet 
expired. Accordingly, on the 23d of October, 1838, he 
offered his resignation, at the same time protesting that he 
yielded only to the violence of an armed faction, the efforts of 
which would have been impotent without the assistance of 
the French marine ; and appealing to thesFrench government 
for redress against the conduct of the Admiral and Consul of 
France. Accompanied by his principal officers and friends, 
Oribe retired to Buenos Ayres, where he was received with 
the highest honors, and treated as “the legal President of 
Uruguay.” 

On the departure of Oribe, General Rivera peaceably entered 
Montevideo, where he was chosen President of the repub- 
lic, and quiet was restored to the city. Not so, however, 
with the city of Buenos Ayres and the interior provinces of 
the Argentine republic. Partly from the instigations of the 
French agents, and partly from his own policy, to give the 
dreaded head of the Confederation so much to do at home 
that he would find it impossible to interfere in the affairs of 
Uruguay, Rivera had no sooner settled himself in power, than 
he entered into a correspondence with the government of 
Corrientes, an Argentine province which had manifested some 
dissatisfaction with the Dictator, for the purpose of drawing it 
into the combination against Rosas. He also called upon the 
Unitarians, who had taken refuge in the Oriental territory, to 
unite with his forces ; he urged Lavalle to raise the standard 
of rebellion in Entre Rios, an Argentine province on the east 
of Corrientes ; and he ended by declaring war against the Ar- 
gentine republic in February, 1839, on the ground that it had 
attacked the independence of Uruguay. ‘These acts of 
Rivera were not without their fruits. Stimulated by his 
movements and success, and as is asserted, receiving promises 
of aid from the French, the Unitarians in the city of Buenos 
Ayres began to entertain new hopes and to form new com- 
binations, and those in the provinces of ‘Tucuman, Salta, 
Corrientes, and Entre Rios, to prepare for another struggle 
with the Dictator. 
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But they had to deal with nocommon man. The first act 
of Rosas was to confer on Oribe the rank of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the army of the Argentine Confederation, and to offer 
him the command of the forces intended to hold in check the 
dissatisfied provinces. Oribe accepted the command, and 
with characteristic energy hastened his preparations, and was 
soon in rapid march for the north. 

The position in which Rosas found himself at this time was 
very critical. Within the city was organized a conspiracy of 
a large number of citizens, many of them persons of distinction, 
who were opposed to his dictatorial power ; without, the secu- 
rity of the place was threatened and its commerce obstructed 
by the blockade of the French fleet; Lavalle, his deadly 
foe, at the head of a strong force flushed with their successes 
in Corrientes, was advancing from the north; Rivera, with 
the forces of Uruguay, threatened him from the east; his 
own army was absent in the interior; and, to crown the 
whole, discontent and a revolutionary spirit were rapidly 
spreading in the northern provinces. 

Standing thus at bay, his enemies crowding upon him on 
every side, Rosas determined to meet the desperate case with 
a desperate remedy, and —come what might from those at a 
distance —to take terrible vengeance upon those who were 
within his power. His own life had been repeatedly threat- 
ened ; —- he resolved, by a severe and sudden blow, to strike 
terror into the hearts of his enemies. ‘The names of the con- 
| spirators in the city were known to him. Without warning 
| or trial, seventy of those most deeply implicated in the affair 

were seized and put to death ;—-and the conspiracy was at 
an end. 

Great exasperation undoubtedly prevailed on both sides, 
and it would be strange if the dominant party, in the fury of 
their excitement, had not been guilty of acts of cruelty and 
injustice. We cannot wonder at them, especially when we 
consider the character and habits of the people by whom they 
were perpetrated. ‘The opponents of Rosas have busied 
themselves in searching them out, and holding them up in all 
their revolting features to public view, so as to cast a stigma 
upon his character. But nothing can be more unfair than to 
hold the principal of a party responsible for all the acts of 
violence and cruelty of which his followers have been guilty. 
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Frequent mention is made of the fact, that after these terrible 
events, and the triumph of the Dictator by the quelling of the 
conspiracy and the execution or exile of its principal leaders, 
a portrait of Rosas was displayed in a triumphal car, and 
drawn through the city by a crowd who shouted, *‘ Long live 
the Confederation! Death to the savage Unitarians!” This 
act of silly and pompous adulation has been imputed to Rosas, 
as if he had instigated or sanctioned it for the purpose of 
establishing his authority and intimidating his opponents. 
There is no evidence that he had any connection with it; 
but when viewed in connection with preceding events, and 
the character and religion of the people, it appears a natural 
means adopted by the party of the Dictator, to show their 
zeal in his cause, and their joy at his triumph over their poli- 
tical enemies. If carrying portraits in tumultuous processions 
is an evidence of political servility, certainly neither of the 
prominent parties in this country is entirely free from blame. 

Rosas, however, is not wont to rely upon popular pageantry 
and clap-trap as a means of establishing his authority. No 
person better knows the use of stern and convincing realities, 
and certainly no one has made his enemies more keenly feel 
this determination of character. ‘The motto adopted by him, 
“‘ Death to the savage Unitarians,’ and with his sanction 
stamped in red letters on all public documents, custom-house 
permits, and treasury notes, and even painted over the doors 
of the public buildings, shows the principle on which he is 
resolved to act, and his conviction that nothing short of the 
absolute extermination of the Unitarian party would enable 
him to maintain his power or save the republic from destruction. 

Having met the crisis of affairs in the city with an unflinch- 
ing front, and trodden out the match at the moment of its 
application to the mine intended to destroy himself and _ his 
party, the Dictator turned with new energy to crush the 
rebellion fomented by Lavalle in the provinces of Corrientes 
and Entre Rios. At this moment, a favorable turn of fortune 
awaited him. ‘The French government, moved perhaps by 
the apprehension of a coming rupture with England, sent 
orders to Admirals Blanche and Duportail, and Baron 
Meckau, to treat with the Dictator, making the best terms in 
their power, and to return with their fleet to France. Nego- 
tiations were opened anew, and after a brief discussion, all 
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disputes were satisfactorily adjusted, a treaty was made, the 
same commercial facilities were granted to the French as to 
other foreign nations, and the blockade of Buenos Ayres was 
raised, October 31st, 1840, having been in force for more 
| than two years. All parties were gratified with this arrange- 
| ment, except the political opponents of Rosas, who had looked 
to the difficulty with the French as the means of his over- 
throw, and the Riveristas and foreign inhabitants of Monte- 
video, to whom the blockade had afforded a rich harvest of 
profit through the clandestine trade they had carried on, and 
the enormous prices they had obtained in consequence of the 
scarcity in Buenos Ayres. 

Rosas was now at liberty to turn his attention towards the 
interior, and to second the efforts of Oribe to reduce the re- 
bellious provinces to submission. Lavalle, as we have before 
mentioned, aided by supplies from the French, had crossed 
the Uruguay with five hundred men, marched into Entre 
Rios, drawn around him a large body of the disaffected, and 
rekindled the hopes and zeal of the Unitarians. After gain- 
ing some advantages, he suffered a defeat at Santa Fé on the 
16th of November, 1840; but by the 28th, he was again at 
the head of a considerable force, and advanced to Luxan, 
only twenty leagues from Buenos Ayres, where he encamped 
in a favorable position. 

Rosas did not rest inactive in the city. Leaving Don 
Felipe Arana, lis Minister for Foreign Affairs, as acting 
governor, he placed himself at the head of the army, and 
marched to repel the invasion. ‘The conflict was severe, but 
decisive ; it resulted in the total defeat of Lavalle and the 
disorganization of his army. Retreating by a circuitous 
route, with a view of taking refuge in Chili or Bolivia, he 
arrived at ‘Tucuman accompanied only by his staff and about 
twenty men. Here, or at the small town of Jujuy, farther to 
the north, while resting at an inn, the fugitives were surprised 
by an advanced guard of the Argentine army, who fired a 
volley at random into the house ; and Lavalle, who was ad- 
vancing to the door to ascertain the nature of the attack, was 
pierced with several balls and killed. 

After some further service with the army, Rosas returned 
to Buenos Ayres, while General Oribe marched with the 
troops towards the north. He defeated his opponents, and 
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being joined by many deserters and by the inhabitants of the 
country, he was so far successful, that, by the beginning of 
April, 1842, he had driven out General Paz and the army of 
Uruguay, had swept Santa Fé and Entre Rios with an over- 
whelming force, and completely broken the power of the 
Unitarians in those provinces. ‘The news of these successes 
caused great rejoicing at Buenos Ayres. On the Lith of 
April, the anniversary of the installation of Rosas, the ex- 
citement broke out in acts of the most wanton cruelty upon 
all who were known or suspected to favor the Unitarian 
party. Bands of assassins patrolled the streets, unoffending 
individuals of all classes were brutally massacred, and private 
malice sated itself under the cover of political hostility. On 
the morning of the 13th, the heads of two persons were seen 
hanging in the public beef market, having blue ribbons drawn 
through the nostrils, while the bodies were labelled carne con 
cuero, “meat with the hide.” ‘The heads of well known 
citizens were also carried on carts through the streets, accom- 
panied by music, and with the cry, “who'll buy peaches? 
who'll buy oranges?” Yet in the midst of all this license 
and bloodshed, the rights and property of foreigners were 
scrupulously respected, except in cases where persons had 
harbored or protected members of the proscribed party. 

On the 19th, a decree was issued by order of Rosas, ex- 
pressing his indignation at the murders which had been com- 
mitted, and his astonishment that the police had not sooner 
interfered. Military patrols were established to prevent simi- 
lar outbreaks, and many of the rioters were seized and im- 
prisoned. Several of those concerned in the assassinations 
were shot within an hour after their arrest. One of them, 
named Morcira, who had boasted of killing six persons with 
his own hand, was adjutant of the city guard; he expected 
that his office would protect him, but he was mistaken. 
When seized, he begged for two hours in which to settle his 
affairs and prepare for death ; but no more grace was extended 
to him than he had granted to the victims of his political 
hatred a short time before. With these facts before them, 
our readers can decide how far Rosas is to be held responsible 
for the atrocities committed by the mob during this reign of 
terror. 

Immediately after these events came the tidings of new 
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successes in the interior. General Lopez, the last remaining 
hope of the Unitarians, had met the Federal troops under 
General Oribe on the borders of the Chaco, and had been 
completely defeated, with the loss of a large part of his 
army taken prisoners. ‘The general himself with great diffi- 
culty escaped to an island in the Parana river, A decree 
| was thereupon issued, opening trade again with the interior 
provinces, except for the “savage Unitarians,’ who were 
forbidden to leave the city under pain of death, and their 
property was confiscated for the use of the government. 
The Unitarians were now entirely broken in spirit, and 
thought only of making their escape. Some were banished; 
some were taken in the attempt to escape, and suffered the 
penalty ; but many succeeded, and took refuge in Montevideo, 
satisfied to have saved their lives by the sacrifice of their 
property. 

While the struggle had thus continued on the land, the 
marine forces of the Argentine Republic under Commodore 
Brown, and the Oriental squadron under Commodore Coe, 
had not been idle. At one time, the Montevidean fleet 
menaced Buenos Ayres; at another, the Argentine fleet 
threatened Montevideo. Several actions were fought, but 
without any decided advantage to either side. Brown, the 
commander of the Argentine fleet, was a Scotchman, between 
sixty and seventy years of age ; Commodore Coe was a native 
of New Jersey, aged about thirty-eight, who had joined the 
party of Rivera because his property had been confiscated 
by Rosas. In consequence of the dissatisfaction of the 
Montevidean government with the inefficiency or the ill 
success of Coe, he resigned his office, and the command of 
the fleet was given to Signor Garibaldi, an Italian, who is 
said to have commanded a corvette in the service of Murat, 
when king of Naples. Soon after Garibaldi’s appointment, an 
action took place near Goya, three hundred miles above Bue- 
nos Ayres, between Commodore Brown and two Montevidean 
vessels which had succeeded in passing up the river. After 
a severe contest, the latter were set on fire and abandoned. 
This success gave the preponderance of naval strength 
entirely to the Argentines. 

Rosas now found himself firmly seated in power. The 
French, with their usual national courtesy, had bowed them- 
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selves out of their controversy with him; through the exer- 
tions of Oribe, as commander of the forces in the interior, 
the disturbances in Cordova, Catamarca, Tucuman, and 
Entre Rios had been quelled with an iron hand, and the 
provinces reduced to obedience ; two formidable armies under 
able generals had been defeated and dispersed ; the opposing 
Unitarians had been awed into submission or driven from the 
country ; and all opposition in the city had been crushed by 
the stern measures adopted by the people and the government. 
The Legislature seized this occasion to express its feelings 
towards the Dictator, by conferring on him the title of Grand 
Marshal, which he at once declined, expressing a wish rather 
to resign the honors and office he already enjoyed, than to 
receive any additional titles. He did not, however, forget 
either his enemies or his friends, but determined to direct his 
attention particularly towards those who had assailed him 
from Uruguay, and at the same time to make some returns 
for the good service done him by Oribe in his hour of need. 

A plan was therefore organized for the invasion of Uruguay 
by an Argentine force, of which that General was to be com- 
mander-in-chief. ‘The grounds assigned for this invasion 
were, on the part of Oribe, a right to the government as 
legal President, since he had been elected in 1836, but had 
been driven from his country before he had served his full 
official term of four years ;—on the part of Rosas, the 
aggressions of the existing government on the rights and 
territory of the Argentine Confederation, and his duty, as a 
party to the treaty of 1828 with Brazil, to sustain the inde- 
pendence of Uruguay against internal agitators and foreign 
influence. Commodore Brown with the Argentine navy, 
now sufficiently powerful to overawe the enemy’s naval 
force, was to proceed to Montevideo and hold the port under 
a strict blockade, acting in conjunction with the invading 
force under Oribe. 

The Montevideans were not ignorant of the preparations 
made in Buenos Ayres. The news of the settlement of the 
difficulties with the French had, of course, been received 
with great dissatisfaction. ‘The French residents protested 
against the act of Baron Mackau, and resolved to draw up 
an appeal to the Chambers in Paris. Rivera was aware of 
the necessity for new exertions, and avowed his intention to 
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blockade Buenos Ayres as soon as the French ships should 
leave, and to maintain his ground at all hazards. But his 
coadjutor, Lavalle, had been defeated and killed, General 
Lopez had been driven from the field, the Montevidean navy 
had not been able to cope with the opposing fleet, and Oribe 
was in Corrientes, on the borders of the country, making 
preparations to commence an invasion of Uruguay. Rivera 
felt that a crisis was approaching, and strained every nerve 
to place the city and the country adjacent in a posture of 
defence. ‘The legislature was convened to prepare for the 
threatened invasion. Among other acts, a law was passed to 
emancipate the slaves, of whom, it was computed, five thou- 
sand could be relied upon to assist in the defence of the 
territory. 

In the latter part of 1842, General Oribe with his forces 
crossed the Parana into Entre Rios, and began his march 
towards Uruguay. While encamped in Entre Rios and pre- 
paring for the campaign, he received offers of mediation from 
the French and English ministers, which he promptly rejected. 
On the 6th of December, while yet within the Argentine terri- 
tory, he encountered at Arroyo Grande the forces of the Monte- 
videans and their allies, eight thousand strong, under the com- 
mand of General Rivera. A bloody battle ensued, which 
resulted in the total defeat of the Montevidean army, with 
the loss of twenty-four hundred men, and the flight of Rivera. 
So closely was he pursued, that, like the redoubtable hero of 
Cerro Gordo, he lost his embroidered coat, hat, waistcoat, and 
sword. ‘The victorious army pressed forward at once, crossed 
the Rio Negro into the territory of Uruguay, and marched 
towards Montevideo, subduing the interior towns and gather- 
ing strength as it advanced. 

At this interesting period, the ministers of England and 
France make their appearance on the stage. On the 15th of 
December, they addressed to Rosas notes offering the media- 
tion of their governments, which the Dictator firmly declined. 
The ministers thereupon wrote another note, informing Rosas 
that other measures would be taken to remove the obstacles 
to a peaceful navigation of the river Plata. Soon after, the 
British minister, on behalf of the English and French govern- 
ments, gave notice to the Argentine government, that the 
sanguinary war so long existing between the governments of 
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Buenos Ayres and Montevideo must cease ; and demanded 
an immediate cessation of hostilities by both parties, and that 
each power should withdraw its troops within its own territory. 
At the same time, the ministers addressed a note to General 
Oribe, requiring that his army should not pass the Uruguay, 
or if it had already crossed, should immediately return. This 
interference of the ministers caused some delay ; but Oribe 
finally, disregarding their pretensions to interfere, urged for- 
ward his army, defeated the forces drawn up to oppose him 
near the city, and succeeded, on the 16th of February, 1843, 
in investing Montevideo with an army of about ten thousand 
men, at the same time that it was blockaded by the Argentine 
fleet under Commodore Brown. 

In the rear of Oribe, however, was Rivera, with a body of 
cavalry, while General Paz, with a force of six thousand men, 
prepared to defend Montevideo. ‘The provisional govern- 
ment levied contributions, offered land to those who would 
join them, and especially addressed themselves to the French 
residents, who had been so much opposed to the convention 
between Baron Mackau and Rosas, by which the blockade 
of Buenos Ayres had been raised. The French consul 
Pichon, Rear-Admiral Clerval, and his successor, Admiral 
Lainé, strove with apparent good faith to prevent their 
countrymen from mingling in the contest ; but a large body of 
them was formed under the name of the “ French Legion,” 
and took part in the defence of the city. The English 
Commodore, Purvis, issued a proclamation, forbidding sub- 
jects of Her Majesty to engage with either of the belligerents ; 
and yet he is charged with attempting to obstruct the opera- 
tions of the besieging forces, and to interfere with the block- 
ade. On one occasion, he laid an embargo on the Argentine 
squadron, under the pretext of demanding explanations rela- 
tive to a circular issued by Oribe on the Ist of April, in 
which he threatened to treat as enemies all foreigners found 
in arms assisting the rebels. For several months the siege 
was pressed by Oribe, but the city gave no sign of surrender. 
Rivera, during this time, had attempted to create a diversion 
in the interior ; but he was unsuccessful and was hard pressed 
by General Urquiza, governor of the Argentine province of 
Entre Rios. Skirmishes occurred from time to time between 
parties of the besiegers and the besieged; and the fate of 
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prisoners was sealed. They were spared by neither party. 
Cattle were killed in great numbers on both sides, in order to 
cut off subsistence from the enemy. 

On the 11th of September, 1843, the Consul-General of 
France issued a notice, declaring that the arming of the 
French in Montevideo was regarded by the king’s government 
with great displeasure ; and enjoining upon the Admiral and 
public agents the strictest neutrality between the contending 
parties. ‘The English Admiral also received orders to remain 
neutral, and acknowledge the Argentine blockade. ‘The 
Brazilian minister, however, refused to acknowledge the 
blockade ; and by offers of money and assistance, prevailed 
on the French legion, which had been on the point of dis- 
banding, to continue its services ; while, at the same time, he 
set on foot a negotiation with the foreign minister of the 
existing government, for ceding a part of Uruguay to the 
empire of Brazil. 

This hostile policy is said to have arisen from the refusal 
of Rosas to ratify a treaty of alliance made between Brazil 
and the Argentine Confederation on the 27th of March, 1843, 
having for its object the reéstablishment of peace in Uruguay 
by the deposition of Rivera and the restoration of the legal 
government. ‘The reason assigned by Rosas for this refusal 
was, that the Oriental government was not duly represented 
in the treaty. Had he assented to it, most probably all the 
suffering and bloodshed caused by this protracted contest 
might have been avoided ; and yet, it cannot be denied that 
the principle on which he acted was correct. 

At the close of 1843, the besieged were suffering greatly 
for provisions, and desertions to the besieging force were 
frequent ; yet the contest lingered. ‘The French Consul- 
General made a second requisition on the government to 
cause his countrymen to lay aside their arms, but they refused. 
He then struck his flag, and on the Ist of January, 1844, left 
the city and went on board the frigate La Gloire. 

On the 10th of April of this year, Admiral Lainé gave 
notice that he would allow the Montevidean government ~ 
twenty-four lrours in which to dismiss the French legion, and 
promise not to permit them to resume their arms; but that 
body immediately assembled, stacked their arms, and_pro- 
claimed that they laid them down as F renchmen, and would 
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take them up as Orientals, which they considered themselves 
from that time to be. The French Admiral made no further 
efforts to induce the French legion to withdraw ; but the 
French neutrals protested against being included in the act of 
expatriation, and appealed to their king. 

‘ Towards the close of June, Commodore Purvis was super- 
seded by Sir Thomas Paisley, and he left the Rio de la 
Plata, after he had done all that his professed neutrality 
would permit to support the Montevideans and embarrass the 
operations of Oribe. It was mainly through the obstacles 
thrown in the way by him, that the partial blockade could 
never be made effective by the Argentine squadron. ‘The 
same policy was followed by his successor, and the French 
Admiral followed their example. The American ships of 
war on that station rigidly observed the blockade, except in 
one instance, when the captain of one of our frigates followed 
the example of the English and French commanders, in 
refusing to submit to it. This act was afterwards noticed 
with strong disapprobation by the head of the naval depart- 
ment at Washington. 

In July, General Paz, seeing that he could accomplish 
nothing within the city, left Montevideo for Rio Janeiro, with 
the intention of proceeding to Corrientes and renewing the 
war in that quarter. The Imperial government professed 
neutrality ; and yet he sailed in a Brazilian vessel, and 
marched across the Brazilian province of Rio Grande with 
drums beating and colors flying, without interference or ob- 
struction from the Brazilian authorities. In September, the 
troops for this expedition were gathered, armed, and formed 
into regiments in the territory of Brazil, and thence, to the 
number of two thousind, passed into the Argentine territory, 
to renew the war and spread destruction over the province of 
Corrientes. 

Towards the close of this year, the Viscount de Abrantes 
was sent by the Brazilian government, ostensibly on a com- 
mercial mission to the European powers, but in reality to 
solicit the armed intervention of England and France ; he rep- 
resented that the continuance of the war on the banks of the 
Plata was extremely injurious to the interests of all mercantile 
communities. ‘The memoranda presented by him to these 
powers have been severely criticized, and his opponents do 
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not scruple to charge the Brazilian government with hypoc- 
risy, deceit, and enmity towards the Argentine government. 
According to the statement of Guizot, made in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, this mission of the Viscount de Abran- 
tes was the principal cause of the governments of France and 
England resolving to interfere in the war. ‘This same minis- 
ter, however, in a speech delivered in the French Chambers 
May 28th, 1844, characterized the agitators in Montevideo 
as “a handful of turbulent Frenchmen, who, to promote 
their own interests, were willing to involve their country in 
new difficulties.” 

On the 16th of January, 1845, a strict blockade of Monte- 
video and Maldonado was proclaimed by the Argentine 
government; but the French Admiral Lainé, the English 
Admiral Inglefield, and the Brazilian commander refused to 
acknowledge it, leaving Rosas no alternative but to protest 
against so gross a violation of the rights of a sovereign and 
independent power, and to decree that no vessel, having 


touched at Montevideo, should be admitted to the ports of 


the Confederation. A similar proclamation was also issued 
by Oribe, in relation to the ports of Uruguay 

At this juncture, Rivera, who had undertaken an expe- 
dition into the interior of the Oriental territory, was met by 
an opposing force and defeated, and sought refuge in Brazil. 
Montevideo was the only place remaining in the hands of his 
partisans, and the prospects were most favorable for the 
speedy success of Oribe. ‘The agent of France now expressed 
a willingness to acknowledge the blockade ; but Mr. ‘Turner, 
the English Chargé d’ Affaires, demanded an exemption for 
vessels coming from beyond sea. MRRosas refused to grant this 
demand. On the 11th of April, Mr. Brent, United States 
Chargé d’Affaires, tendered his mediation between Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo, which was accepted by the govern- 
ment of the former. 

Thus matters stood, when Mr. Ousely, minister plenipo- 
tentiary of Great Britain, made his appearance at Buenos 
Ayres, professedly on a mission of mediation and peace. He 
was courteously received by the government, and a confer- 
ence was commenced, on the 10th of May, 1845, between 
him and Senor Felipe Arana, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He condemned the conduct of the Admirals, expressed him- 
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self in favor of having the blockade of Montevideo acknow- 
ledged, disclaimed all idea of a forcible intervention in the 
affairs of the Plata, and made every effort to forestall France 
in the mediation, and to settle the terms before the arrival of 
her plenipotentiary ; so that the pacification might appear to 
have been effected solely through the agency of the British 
government. Mr. Brent was invited to participate in the 
conferences, and on the 2d of June, an agreement was made, 
the basis of which was the unconditional recognition of the 
blockade of Montevideo, the acknowledgment of Oribe as the 
constitutional President, and a general amnesty and the re- 
moval of the Argentine land and raval forces, as soon as 
Oribe should consent. ‘These articles were not written, as 
Mr. Ousely stated that he would present them to the French 
minister on his arrival, and they could then be put into proper 
form. Baron Deffaudis arrived, and began his part of the 
negotiation by refusing to act with Mr. Brent as a mediator, 
or to accede to the terms agreed upon at the conferences held 
previous to his arrival. ‘The British minister now changed 
his policy, and sustained the demands of the French envoy. 
Mr. Brent, in a note addressed to the Foreign Minister, vir- 
tually withdrew his mediation, and thus freed the affair from 
embarrassment, so far as he was concerned. 
But the two parties could come to no agreement. The 
) ministers insisted on a suspension of hostilities by the Argen- 
tine government, while Rosas would listen to no propositions 
that were not prefaced with a full acknowledgment of the 
absolute blockade of Montevideo and Maldonado. After 
some further unsuccessful negotiation, the ministers demanded 
and received their passports on the 30th of July, and left — 
Buenos Ayres for Montevideo. Rosas immediately ordered 
Commodore Brown to withdraw the Argentine squadron from 
Montevideo to Buenos Ayres; but, on the 2d of August, 
1845, while in the act of weighing anchor, he was fired on by 
the English and French fleets, and compelled to surrender 
his ships to a superior force. Admirals Lainé and Inglefield 
then declared the ports of Uruguay which were occupied by 
Buenos Ayrean troops blockaded, assigned two vessels of the 
captured fleet to Garibaldi, the commander of the naval forces 
of Montevideo, and sent an expedition to take and occupy the 
principal towns on the coast. 
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The force organized for this expedition was composed of a 
few Spaniards, the disposable Anglo-French force, and the 
greater part of what was called the “Italian Legion ;” in 
reference to which, it is significantly stated, that during its 
absence, the number of robberies in the city perceptibly 
diminished. ‘This force proceeded up the river, and occupied 
Colonia del Sacramento without resistance, as it had already 
been abandoned. ‘The Anglo-French forces began to repair 
the fortifications, while their Italian allies were occupied in 
sacking houses, breaking open stores, and giving other similar 
evidences of disinterested mediation. A small garrison was 
left at Colonia, and the remainder of the force, after making 
a demonstration for some distance up the river, and being 
warmly received with cannon shot, returned to Montevideo. 
The effect of this expedition was unfavorable to the Anglo- 
French cause, and numbers of the people took up arms in 
favor of Oribe. Still, the Argentine government scrupulously 
regarded the rights of French and English subjects within its 
territory, though it forbade all communication with the sea. 
The two plenipotentiaries then, on the 18th of September, 
1845, declared a blockade of the ports of the province of 
Buenos Ayres, allowing fifteen days for the departure of 
neutral vessels. 

Let us now pause a moment, and consider the position of 
the different parties, and the aspect of affairs. We find Mon- 
tevideo under the revolutionary government, with Rivera 
nominally at its head, though not within the city ; — Oribe, 
the legal President, who had some time before been compelled 
to resign his office and leave the country, returned with a 
force consisting of his own political adherents and of Argen- 
tine troops, master of nearly the whole country and besieging 
Montevideo ; — Rosas assuming it to be his duty to aid in 
restoring the legal government to power, and to put an end to 
the exactions of the usurping Riveristas ;— the English and 
French ministers, under pretence of mediation, authorizing 
acts of aggression and hostility; and thus England and 
France, standing in the attitude of pacificators with armed 
hands, rendering aid to Montevideo, and threatening Oribe 
and Rosas with the weight of their united opposition. 

We are too far from the scene of action, and too scantily 
provided with data, to be able to read in full the motives 
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which urged on the different actors in this national tragedy of 
factions and cliques; yet it may not be out of place to 
indulge in a brief speculation as to the objects of the parties so 
strangely embroiled in a contest, the causes and aims of which 
are to this day an enigma to men of the highest intelligence 
in this country, and even in England and France. 

It may be conceded that Oribe, in his invasion of Uruguay, 
believed that he might justly attempt to overthrow a fac- 
tion, and recover an office from which he had been forcibly 
driven. ‘To Rosas may be allowed the credit of acting with 
sincerity in his support of Oribe, believing himself justified by 
the aggressions of Rivera’s party, bound as an ally to sustain 

‘the legal government, and pledged by his participation in 
the treaty of 1828 with Brazil, to aid in preserving the inde- 
pendence of the country. With these might have been min- 
gled other considerations. Montevideo may be regarded as 
the rival of Buenos Ayres, and from the advantages of its 
position would naturally be regarded with a jealous eye. 
Its territory is bounded for several hundred miles on the north 
by the Argentine Missiones, and on the west for an equal dis- 
tance by the province of Entre Rios, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Uruguay. It commands the whole of the Plata 
opposite to Buenos Ayres, and has the Atlantic on the east ; 
thus possessing advantages for commerce decidedly superior 
to the latter city. Rosas, whose quick glance overlooks 
nothing that may tend to the advantage of his country, if he 
did not aim at reannexing Uruguay to the Confederation, 
after the fashion of our own model republic of the north, at 
least saw powerful inducements to place its government in 
the hands of an active and obliged friend, and strong reasons 
for obtaining as much influence as possible in the councils of 
the state. This accomplished, he might break up the strong- 
hold and asylum of his own personal and political foes, crush 
the growing influence of an enterprising foreign population in 
the city, and thus virtually command both banks of the Plata, 
and secure the superiority of Buenos Ayres. 

The population in the interior of Uruguay was probably 
favorable to Oribe, but in the city of Montevideo he was un- 
popular. - With the French and foreign residents, his unpop- 
ularity arose from his refusal to aid in the origmal movement 
against Rosas, and from the apprehension that his return 
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would lead to measures which would be unfavorable to trade. 
Another class disliked him because he had guarded the pub- 
lic treasury against their peculations; while many of the 
native citizens feared the friend and associate of Rosas, who 
should return at the head of an Argentine army. ‘The Mon- 
tevideans knew that their city was the rival of Buenos Ayres ; 
they believed, if her trade came directly or indirectly under 
the control of the latter, that it would be crippled, if not de- 
stroyed ; and they therefore resisted the restoration of a man 
to office, whom they regarded as the deferential friend of the 
governor of the very city whose prosperity might be built up 
at the expense of their own. 

There was yet another class, whose interest it was to sus- 
tain the existing government and prevent the return of Oribe. 
This was composed of the speculators, mostly English, who 
had made advances from time to time to the Montevidean 
government, secured by pledges of the public property and 
custom-house receipts. if was their interest to preserve the 
existing order of things, and to foment and prolong hostilities 
between England and France and the Argentine Republic ; 
for the blockade of Buenos Ayres turned the trade to Monte- 
video, and increased the revenues of the customs. 

Thus much for the position and motives of those imme- 
diately interested in the quarrel between Oribe and his party, 
backed by the Argentine republic, on the one hand, and the 
Riveristas or Montevideans, with their legion of foreigners, 
principally Frenchmen, on the other. But how happens it 
that we find the two principal powers of Europe busily 
engaged in this political turmoil, their land and naval forces 
enlisted in the contest between two independent states of 
the western continent, and their energies directed towards 
humbling the power and destroying the trade of the one, at 
the same time that they were lending aid to sustain a revolu- 
tionary government in the other? Fully to answer this ques- 
tion would require a more extended discussion of the subject 
than we can give. We can only glance at some of the 
motives which may have induced these great powers to take 
part in the war, and commit acts against which the repre- 
sentatives of other states have protested, as in contravention 
of the law of nations and the rights of an independent people. 


The request for the intervention was first made by the 
7% 
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French residents at Montevideo, and remained long un- 
answered. ‘The public agents of France seemed at first to 
strive in good faith to hold their countrymen aloof from the 
struggle, and to let the natives fight it out ; but the French in 
Montevideo had become so much attached to the city of their 
adoption, and their interests were so strongly favored by the 
Riverista party, that they went in a body over to that side, 
and armed for the defence of the city. It then became diffi- 
cult for the French diplomatic agents to look on unmoved ; 
and almost before they were aware of their equivocal position, 
they found themselves compromised in the contest. Another 
view is, that Brazil had formerly claimed Uruguay ; that a 
prince of France had married into the royal family of Brazil ; 
and that the citizen king had his designs in reference to that 
extensive country, and even kept his eye upon the disturbed 
republic on its southern border. A third, and not the least 
plausible suggestion, is, that jealousy of England and a fear 
lest she might, if left to act alone, gain an undue influence 
in the affairs of the river, prompted France to join in the so- 
called mediation. Certain it is, that, whatever might have 
been the first impulse, she afterwards acted from other 
motives than sympathy for her subjects, or a desire to vindi- 
cate the rights and independence of Uruguay. 

As for England, she is notoriously watchful for any open- 
ing by which her trade and influence may be introduced into 
a new region, and, at the same time, jealous of any attempt 
on the part of another power to gain or monopolize the trade 
of untried countries. One of the acknowledged motives for 
her offer of mediation in 1828 was, that the market for her 
fabrics was seriously affected by the war. At the time of 
which we are now speaking, besides the desire of forestalling 
her Gallic neighbor, she had undoubtedly as strong a motive 
for interfering as on the former occasion. ‘The market for 
her manufactures was much affected ; for while Paraguay, 
opened at last to foreign intercourse by the death of Francia, 
appeared in the distance as an inviting market, the expiration 
of England’s commercial treaty with Brazil threatened se- 
riously to diminish the trade with that country, except so far 
as her fabrics might find their way into it from Uruguay and 
Paraguay. But Rosas claimed Paraguay as one of the 
Argentine states, and would not allow the English to navigate 
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the Parana, which flows through the Argentine territory from 
Paraguay, except under certain restrictions imposed by the 
laws of the Confederation ; while Oribe was too good a friend 
to the Dictator to allow them any hope that he would adopt 
a different policy. 

As for Rosas, one might as well hope to move the pyramids 
as to shake his adherence to the positions he had once taken, 
and the principles of political action by which he professed 
to be guided. Probably both the English and French were 
not without hopes, that their joint intervention would result 
in the final overthrow of the Dictator, and the induction into 
power of those who would be pliant tools in the hands of 
European agents, or at all events, would enable them to 
dictate terms of pacification favorable to their commercial 
agerandizement. 

We have thus presented, so far as we could infer them 
from the acts and position of the parties, some of the motives 
which prompted England and France forcibly to interfere in 
the contest between Montevideo and the Argentine Confede- 
ration. It is but justice to place by the side of these infer- 
ences the public professions of these powers, as made by 
their official agents. 

Those ministers of peace, Ousely and Deffaudis, after 
demanding their passports at Buenos Ayres, proceeded to 
Montevideo. Here the fruits of their pacificating policy 
were seen in the seizure of the Argentine squadron and other 
acts of direct hostility, agamst which, as we have already 
observed, the Argentine government adopted defensive meas- 
ures. ‘The ministers then issued a declaration of blockade 
against Buenos Ayres, which amounted in fact to a declaration 
of war. In this extraordinary document, they first recite the 
motives and grounds for their interference, and then put for- 
ward their reasons for laying aside the garb and character of 
pacificators, and changing mediation into open war. 

At the first step ofthis investigation, we meet with an 
anomaly in national and diplomatic intercourse that is worthy 
of notice. ‘These mediators thrust themselves between the 
high contending parties unasked and unwelcome, at least so 
far as one side is concerned ; and their sincerity is attested 
by an immediate and prolonged appeal to the sword. 

But they attempt to justify their interference by the treaties 
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made in 1828 and 1840, in both of which the independence 
of Uruguay is guarantied ; Great Britain claiming a right to 
interfere from her connection with the former, and France as 
a party to the latter. A second reason given for the inter- 
ference is, the cruelties that have attended the war and which 
have shocked all Europe; and a third, that the interests of 
commerce are suffering, and that trade could be restored to a 
flourishing state only by the reéstablishment of peace. 

The phraseology of the ministers, in that part of their 
manifesto which appeals to their connection with past treaties, 
is conveniently indefinite. ‘They claim to have been con- 
cerned in them “ directly or indirectly.” The truth is, that in 
the convention of 1828, Great Britain acted as mediator. 
The tenth article of the treaty binds the contracting powers 
to protect and sustain the government of Uruguay for five 
years. But Great Britain was not one of the contracting 
powers ; and Lord Ponsonby, the representative of Great 
Britain in the affair, when questioned upon the subject, 
replied that he was not authorized to guaranty either a pre- 
liminary convention, or a treaty of peace. This settles con- 
clusively the extent to which Great Britain can justify her 
proceedings as a party to the intervention; for with the 
treaty of 1840 she does not even pretend to have had any 
connection. 

France, on the other hand, took no part in the treaty of 
1828; but bases her right to interfere on the terms of the 
treaty concluded between her and the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, on the settlement of their difficulties in 1840. In this 
treaty, the government of the republic pledges itself to con- 
sider Uruguay as in a state of absolute independence, without 
prejudice, however, to its own natural rights. ‘The Argentine 
government justifies its present course by detailing the hostile 
aggressions it has suffered, and by showing that it extends 
aid to the legal president of Uruguay, to suppress a rebellion 
raised by a faction, and sustained by’refugees from the Con- 
federation as well as by the arms and money of foreigners in 
Montevideo ; and finally asserts, that it is for the government 
of Uruguay, and not for another, and least of all for a Euro- 
pean government, to say when this aid shall cease. Yet 
France required, as a preliminary step, the withdrawal of the 
Argentine forces, and such treatment of Oribe as would have 
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involved, at the very threshold of the negotiations, an 
acknowledgment of wrong on the part of the republic. If 
Oribe was the legal President, the aid of the Confederation 
to reéstablish his power, instead of threatening the independ- 
ence of Uruguay, was clearly and positively in support of it. 

Furthermore, the good faith and disinterestedness of Rosas 
are proved by his conduct in reference to the proposed treaty 
of March, 1843, with Brazil. In this affair, he preferred to 
sacrifice the prospect of a most advantageous settlement of all 
disputes, rather than recognize a principle of interference by 
which the rights of Uruguay and the dignity of its govern- 
ment would be set at nought. It was proposed to make 
stipulations relative to the Oriental territory, without the 
presence of any representative from that state as a party to 
the negotiation ; but Rosas refused to ratify the treaty, unless 
Generai Oribe, as President of Uruguay, was allowed to con- 
cur in its stipulations. ‘The Brazilian government, although 
in the treaty alluded to it was ready to stigmatize Rivera 
as an enemy of the empire and of the two republics of 
the Plata, immediately on learning this refusal, went over 
to the side of the opponents of Rosas, refused to acknowledge 
the Argentine blockade of Montevideo, and allowed assem- 
blages of troops hostile to Uruguay to be formed in its ter- 
ritories. 

But who constituted the legal government in Uruguay? 
Oribe was the last regularly elected president, and left his 
office and his country by compulsion, and with open protest 
against the means employed to drive him from his post. 
Rivera, the rival claimant, at the time of the intervention had 
been several times defeated, and had taken refuge in Brazil. 
Oribe was acting in concert with the regularly constituted 
legislature, assembled at Miguelete, which authorized the 
presence of Argentine troops in the camp and sanctioned his 
acts. He was in possession of the whole country, with the 
exception of Montevideo, which was with difficulty held by 
the opposing party, sustained by Argentine exiles and a large 
force of foreigners, principally French. Can any one doubt 
on which side lay the presumption of legality? Ifthe Argen- 
tine state had no right to interfere in favor of Oribe with his 
positive claims to the government, surely, for a still stronger 
reason, France had no right to interfere against him, or in 
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favor of the weak and revolutionary government that was on 
the verge of destruction in Montevideo. 

To the plea that intervention was made necessary and jus- 
tifiable by the cruelties practised by the combatants, and by 
the interruptions to commerce caused by the continuance of 
the war, it may be briefly replied, that war is acknowledged 
to be an evil, and to bring in its train suffering and death in 
various repulsive forms. But has the intervention put an end 
to these terrible scenes, so revolting to the delicate sensibilities 
of refined Europe? If half of what is told be true, the cruel- 
ties of the wars between the states fall far below those of 
which the armed foreigners and their allies have been guilty. 
And as to commerce, the blockade of Buenos Ayres and the 
acts of the Anglo-French forces have done ten times as much 
harm to trade as was caused by the Argentine blockade of 
Montevideo. 

And this doctrine of interference, because a war interrupts 
the commerce of nations, — would either France or England 
dare to maintain it against a power capable of discussing the 
question with any approach to equality at the cannon’s 
mouth? Why did they not interfere with our war with Mex- 
ico, if not on the plea of cruelties committed, at least on the 
ground of commerce interrupted? Because they durst not ; 
because they knew that such claims put forth in reference to 
the United States would be instantly repelled at the hazard 
of war. But this poor South American republic was, in their 
estimation, too weak to resist an attack on its sovereignty and 
rights; and therefore it must not make war at its own time 
and after its own fashion, under pain of the displeasure of 
these European dictators. Yet this despised republic has re- 
sisted, and it still exists, and still adheres to all that it has 
ever claimed. 

The professed object of the intervention was the inde- 
pendence of the state of Uruguay; and upon this point 
mainly did the reclamations of Messrs. Ousely and Deffaudis 
rest. But after September, 1845, the views of the mediators 
were suddenly expanded. ‘Their benevolent attention was 
attracted towards the Parana river; and, as they had begun 
their grand essay in modern knight-errantry by starting on an 
expedition for the relief of suffering republics, they very 
naturally turned to the kindred labor of vindicating the right 
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of nations to the interior navigation of that river. ‘They vol- 
unteered to open to Paraguay, and the other provinces on the 
head waters of the Parana, its free navigation, without refer- 
ence to the will or the rights of the Argentine republic, a 
sovereign state, through whose territories its waters flowed to 
the sea. 

Should the Yankees in Maine assert their right, as dwellers 
on the upper waters of the St. John’s, to a free navigation, 
without treaty stipulations, through the British province of 
New Brunswick to the Bay of Fundy, and should some jus- 
tice-loving nation of Europe, in view of the inability of those 
border settlers to vindicate their claims, volunteer by force of 
arms to open that stream to their trade, is it probable that 
England would quietly yield to the interference, and tamely 
receive a practical lesson in international law from her phi- 
lanthropic neighbor? Or, to push the question nearer home, 
— suppose one of the German states, through whose territo- 
ries flow the head waters of the Rhine or the Elbe, should 
demand the unrestricted navigation of those rivers through the 
intervening states to the sea, and either England or France 
should send up a fleet to aid this pretension by force, how 
long would the peace of Europe remain undisturbed ? 

The first step in the enterprise was the seizure of San 
Martin Garcia, an island in the river Plata, which commands 
the mouths of the Parana and Uruguay, and is of considerable 
importance as a military post. Announcement was then 
made, that an expedition up the river Parana would be 
organized for commercial objects, against which Rosas _ pro- 
tested ; and in November, 1845, a fleet of one hundred and 
ten merchant vessels of different nations were ready to avail 
themselves of the convoy of English and French ships of war 
in their passage up the river. On the 20th of November, 
after an action of eight hours, in which they brought one hun- 
dred and thirteen pieces of cannon to bear against twenty-five 
belonging to the Argentines, they forced their way by a point 
called Vuelta de Obligado, with a considerable loss of men 
and officers. Continuing their course, constantly annoyed by 
the batteries planted on commanding positions, after a harass- 
ing passage of several months, they arrived at Corrientes, a 
town near the junction of the Parana and Paraguay, only to 
find the province occupied by the army of the Argentine gen- 
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eral, Urquiza. ‘The merchant vessels generally made but 
little profits by their long and perilous expedition. 

On their way down, they had again to run the gauntlet of 
the Argentine batteries. When they approached the forts of 
San Lorenzo, many of the vessels were exposed to a heavy 
plunging fire for more than an hour, and scarcely one escaped 
injury. ‘They were also followed down the stream by field 
artillery, while bodies of troops lined the banks and gave them 
volleys of musketry as they passed. One English bark and 
two Montevidean vessels grounded opposite the batteries, and 
were burned to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy. In the early part of June, the convoy arrived at 
Montevideo ; and so ended the memorable Anglo-French bel- 
ligerent-commercial expedition up the Parana. 

The question, what was accomplished by this expedition, 
must be answered by the British, or rather by the French, 
minister; since a monarch of his nation, we are told, once 
accomplished a similar and equally successful feat. 


“The king of France, with thirty thousand men, 
Marched up a hill, and then— marched down again!” 


If they went up for trade, they got but little ; if for profit, ” 
less; if to assist Paraguay, she has derived but little benefit 
from their aid; if to open the navigation of the Parana, there 
are but few indications of their success; and if those who 
come afterwards to avail themselves of the great public good 
thus accomplished, find this freedom of navigation is to be 
saddled with a heavy impost of cannon balls, they will be 
likely tovdecline the privilege of navigating the Parana under 
Anglo-French auspices, and to seek an honest trade in waters 
where there is a reasonable chance of keeping their vessels 
afloat and their heads on their own shoulders. Seriously, of 
all the follies and crimes engendered by the Anglo-French 
intervention, this expedition up the Parana is one of the most 
glaring. 

About the time of the return of the expedition from the 
Parana, Rivera, having obtained passports from the govern- 
ment of Brazil, proceeded in a Spanish corvette to Monte- 
video ; but to his great surprise, he found not only the parties 
in power, but the English and French ministers, were opposed 
to his admission into the city, so that he was shut out from 
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his own stronghold. As soon as this fact became known, the 
soldiers rose in open revolt. The captain of the port and 
several officers were killed; the acting President and other 
civil officers took refuge with the English minister; the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs resigned ; and the Minister of War, 
with Pacheco y Obes, late commander-in-chief, escaped on 
board a vessel in the harbor. In the night after these scenes 
of confusion and bloodshed, Rivera landed and assumed the 
command ; and thus “ Richard was himself again.” ‘This 
wheel within a wheel, or revolution within a revolution, rather 
staggered the faith of the mediators, and somewhat diminished 
the warmth of their sympathy. Unfortunately, their national 
pride had become enlisted in the affair, and interested motives 
tended to postpone the moment of conciliation. 

In July, 1846, however, Mr. Hood arrived at Buenos 
Ayres, on a special mission from the governments of Great 
Britain and France, with propositions for the complete pacifi- 
cation of the Plata. The principle articles proposed by him 
and accepted by the Argentine government had reference to 
a suspension of hostilities between the Oriental forces in 
Montevideo and those in the country ; to the raising of the 
blockade at the same time with the suspension of hostilities ; 
to the disarming of the foreigners in garrison at Montevideo 
and those out of the city; and to the withdrawal of the 
Argentine troops in case General Oribe should consent. 
Having concluded his arrangements with the Argentine gov- 
ernment, Mr. Hood proceeded to Uruguay, to treat with 
Oribe. After he had agreed with him in regard to all that 
concerned the state of Uruguay, he proceeded to deliver the 
acceptances of the two parties to the British and French 
ministers then residing in Montevideo, that they might arrange 
at once the proposed convention. But Baron Deffaudis, 
alleging the want of instructions from his government, refused 
to act, and Mr. Hood returned to England. Shortly after 
his arrival in England, Mr. Ousely was withdrawn from his 
mission, and Baron Deffaudis was recalled to France accom- 
panied by Rear-Admiral Laine. 

The year 1847 opened with a short and severe contest 
between General Ignacio Oribe, brother of the ex-President, 
and the forces of Rivera, who by the aid of his foreign allies 
had succeeded in gaining possession of several towns. In 
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this campaign, the cavalry which the latter had kept on the 
coast south of the Rio Negro, under the protection of the 
English and French marine, was almost entirely annihilated ; 
the towns of Salto and Paysandu were retaken ; and finally 
Rivera himself was defeated, with the loss of one hundred 
men and all his horses and cattle. In twenty-seven days 
from the commencement of the campaign, the victorious 
commander announced that it had been closed by the defeat 
of Rivera, the dispersion of his followers, and the recovery 
of the whole territory of Uruguay, except Colonia and 
Montevideo. 

In May of this year, Lord Howden and Count Walewski 
arrived at Buenos Ayres, severally deputed by the English 
and French governments to negotiate a definitive arrangement 
on the bases offered by Mr. Hood for the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Both parties seem to have commenced the negotiations 
with a sincere desire to come to an agreement; for the two 
parties consented to concede the demand of Generals Rosas 
and Oribe, that the blockade should be raised on both banks 
of the Plata simultaneously with the armistice and the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. But besides differing on other points, there 
were three circumstances which proved fatal to the success of 
the mission. The first was a refusal on the part of the 
Argentine government to allow Don Joachim Suarez, pro- 
visional president of Montevideo, to be recognized as a party 
to the treaty ; the second was the refusal of the English and 
French governments to accord to Oribe the title of et presi- 
dent of Uruguay, while the Argentine government steadily 
declined to accept any article, which, even by implication, 
should question his right to that office and title; the third 
difficulty arose from the phraseology of an article relating to 
the navigation of the rivers of the republic, which was rejected 
at once, as failing to recognize with sufficient distinctness the 
right of the Argentine government to regulate its own interior 
navigation. 

There is something ludicrous in the manner in which the 
article on the navigation of the Parana was urged by the 
foreign ministers. ‘They gravely insisted, that it had been 
very carefully drawn up, after consultation with the most 
eminent jurists and statesmen of Europe; and therefore, it 
ought to be presumed by those uninformed South Americans 
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to express the true law of nations on the subject. Henry VIII. 
beating up for theological recruits among the universities of 
Europe, to obtain opinions upon the illegality of his marriage 
with Catharine of Aragon, affords a counterpart to the course 
of these modern sovereigns, stirring up the doctors of the 
law in the same institutions to declare, for the enlightenment 
of the benighted Argentine republic, the true doctrine in 
reference to the navigation of her rivers. 

Late in June, the negotiation was broken off, and the 
ministers very soon sailed for their respective countries. 
Immediately before their departure, Mr. Harris, our Chargé 
d’ Affaires, addressed a letter to them, declaring that the 
blockade had only brought evil upon the people and expense 
and loss to those who maintained it; that the intervention 
| was contrary to the principles and practice of the government 
| of the United States, and regarded by it as illegal; but its 


policy being not to interfere with other powers, it had acqui- 
esced in the proceedings of the former English and French 
ministers, though not without a protest; that the long con- 
tinuance of the blockade gave color to the idea that it was 
enforced for political objects; that the government of the 
United States would never sanction the establishment by a 
European government of any colonies as political communi- 
ties in any of the provinces of the Rio de la Plata; and 
he concluded by protesting against the further continuance of 
the blockade. Both ministers addressed courteous replies to 
Mr. Harris, declining to discuss the legality of their proceed- 
ings, but protesting against the idea that they had ever harbored 
a thought unfavorable to the perfect independence of Uruguay 
and the Argentine Confederation. 

It is worthy of note, in regard to this blockade of Buenos 
Ayres, that it was generally maintained by two ships of war ; 
a force amply sufficient so far as vessels from beyond sea 
were concerned, but totally ineffective in regard to the small 
craft, which, under cover of the night, came in fleets from 
Montevideo, and carried on a profitable trade with the shore. 
Mr. Harris, in his note to Lord Howden, states, that from 
February, 1846, to May, 1847, the number of vessels that 
entered and sailed from Buenos Ayres was four thousand and 
twelve. It is true, these were chiefly small vessels, passing 
in and out at night; but a number of them also passed in 
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open day, and in full view of the blockading force, without 
any serious attempt being made to stop them. These vessels 
all paid duties at Montevideo on the merchandise or produce 
which they carried. 

On their way home, Lord Howden and Baron Walewski 
stopped at Montevideo, and proposed an armistice to General 
Oribe, which he at once accepted. The government of 
Montevideo, however, refused; and in consequence, the 
plenipotentiary of England ordered the blockade to be raised 
by the naval forces of his country, and closed all intercourse 
on the part of his government. In his instructions to the 
naval commander, Sir Thomas Herbert, he says, “The gov- 
ernment of Montevideo has refused the armistice, although 
without money, credit, or native troops; the Orientals are 
not free agents, being entirely controlled by a foreign garri- 
son; and the blockade, having lost its character of a coercive 
measure against Rosas, has become exclusively a means of 
supplying with money, partly the government of Montevideo, 
and partly certain foreign individuals there, to the detriment 
of the commerce of England in these waters.” 

The French minister, on the contrary, pursued such a 
course as was to be expected from one whose countrymen in 
Montevideo were prominently interested in prolonging the 
struggle. A circular was addressed by the French Chargé 
d’ Affaires and M. Devaize, Consul-general of France, to the 
foreign consular agents in Montevideo, declaring that the 
French squadron would continue the blockade of the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres and the ports of Uruguay occupied 
by Argentine troops. ‘Thus the French agents, in the face 
of the reasons assigned by Lord Howden for raising the 
blockade on the part of the English, persevered in the odious 
and oppressive policy so long and so ineffectively pursued by 
the two governments. ‘The diplomatic agent of the United 
States again protested against a blockade continued under 
circumstances so flagrantly unjust. 

The course of the British ambassador caused the greatest 
excitement and alarm in Montevideo. A part of the garrison 
turned their guns against the government, and demanded an 
explanation, which those in authority were unable or unwilling 
to give. Finally, even the Orientals themselves in the city, 
weary of the war and the assumptions of their foreign allies, 
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and despairing of success, proposed an accommodation with 
Oribe. <A petition to this end was presented to the govern- 
ment; but it was rejected, and the principal movers in the 
affair suffered some persecution for their attempt to restore 
peace. ‘The French admiral, Predour, is said to have taken 
| an active share in quelling the disturbances, and thus obstructed 
| the natives in their endeavors to effect a settlement of the con- 
test. 

Thus upheld by the representatives of the French govern- 
ment, the city of Montevideo was enabled to resist the efforts 
of Oribe ; and nearly a year passed in a contest of “ masterly 
inactivity ” on both sides. A new spirit of exertion, however, 
had just sprung up, and the French admiral had determined 
to make a final effort by a more stringent blockade, when the 
overwhelming intelligence came, that the king, his master, by 
whose orders these aggressions had been commenced, was 
himself driven from his throne, and had become a fugitive 
from the land he had misgoverned. ‘The Provisional Govern- 
ment of France soon manifested its intention of adopting a 
different policy. On the 18th of June, 1848, a notification 
appeared from the French Consul-general, raising the blockade 
of Buenos Ayres, but continuing that of the ports of Uruguay 
occupied by Oribe’s forces. On the same day, the French 
vessel of war off the city sent an officer on shore to announce 
the discontinuance of the blockade, and the departure of the 
ship without delay for Montevideo ; and thus quietly France 
made her exit. An English officer also went on shore with 
despatches, expressing, it is said, the expectation of England 
that the Argentine government would observe the treaty 
of 1825 with her, and of 1828 with Brazil. And so ended 
the grand national drama of the Anglo-French intervention. 

And what have these two nations gained for themselves, 
or accomplished for commerce or humanity, by their inter- 
vention? After three years of trial, they retire from their 
professed labors in the cause of peace with the consciousness 
of having greatly increased the horrors of war, and of leaving 
the combatants still in the attitude and act of hostility ; after 
blockading Buenos Ayres for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
days, they withdraw their ships, knowing that they have 
destroyed their own trade as well as that of other nations. 
And where are the unfortunate leaders, against whom the 
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combined strength of the two most powerful nations on the 
globe was directed? Neither of them is overthrown ; both 
are nearer to the political objects they had in view than when 
this far-famed intervention was commenced. Rosas still rules 
the Argentine republic with dictatorial power ; Oribe is within 
one step of restoration to the presidency of Uruguay, unless 
Brazil or the foreign powers use direct force to prevent it; 
while Montevideo needs all the aid it can get from abroad to 
prevent it from falling at once into the hands of its besiegers. 

Rosas has not abated one tittle of the claims which he put 
forward at the commencement of the struggle. On the con- 
trary, he presents a bolder front, and requires more decided 
concessions than before. He has refused to receive Mr. 
Hood, who was sent out by the English government as Con- 
sul-general ; he has prohibited all intercourse with the English 
and French squadrons, except the embarkation of provisions 
for the former, on the ground that the blockade of the ports 
of Uruguay occupied by Oribe is still continued by the 
French, and that the raising of the blockade of Buenos 
Ayres has been so effected as to make no reparation for the 
grievous injuries inflicted by it; and finally, he has demanded 
a full indemnity for the losses sustained through the inter- 
vention, before he will consent to negotiate or allow any 
intercourse with the offending nations. 

This extraordinary result is mainly due to the firmness and 
the ability of the head of the Argentine Confederation. Ro- 
sas is no ordinary man. Acuteness, quick perception, strong 
passions, deeply rooted prejudices, a contempt for mere show, 
and indomitable energy, are decided traits in his character. 
He first engaged in public affairs in a quiet, unobtrusive man- 
ner, and became essential to the existence of the state before 
those who deemed themselves its masters were aware of his 
presence as a leading spirit; he saw at once the stern and 
decided measures which were necessary to save the country 
from anarchy, and to establish himself firmly in power, and 
he embraced them without hesitation ; he found a strong party 
opposed to his political principles, and striving by conspiracy 
to destroy their opponents, and he swept them from his way 
by every means which hatred could devise ; he consented, 
after repeated solicitations, to accept the chief magistracy, 
with dictatorial power ; and he has shown, since his induction 
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into that office, his abilities and resources in modes so ener- 
getic and terrible, that the factious have shrunk from further 
contest with him and yielded to his sway. 

The accounts given of General Rosas are so contradictory, 
that it is not easy for one at a distance to form a fair estimate 
of his character. His administration is represented to be 
strict, severely honest, and unswervingly patriotic. All offi- 
cials are held to a rigid accountability, and the Dictator him- 
self renders an exact statement of all his acts and expenditures 
to the House of Representatives. The financial operations 
are conducted in the most open manner. Daily publication 
is made of the amount received into the public treasury, and 
the sums paid out, showing also on what account they were 
received and for what expended. ‘The finances, notwith- 
standing the great difficulties arising from the interruption of 
trade, have been administered with strict economy and with- 
out any augmentation of duties. The extraordinary expenses 
have been met principally by large issues of treasury bills ; 
and some idea may be formed of the state to which the inter- 
vention has brought the public treasury, from the fact that 
the estimate of government expenses for the year 1847 
amounts to $58,720,000, while the receipts from all sources 
are placed at about $15,500,000 ; thus leaving a deficit for that 
year of $43,250,000. Large as is this amount, the legisla- 
ture pledged themselves to use the most active means to raise 
it, even to the extent of contributing their private fortunes, 
rather than cease their resistance to the foreign powers. Ro- 
sas declares, in his message delivered at the close of 1846, 
that the laws have been administered with promptness and 
impartiality. Only three persons were executed for capital 
crimes during that year, and but one of these was a native. 
Foreigners were allowed to remain in the city and provinces 
unmolested, and even the English and French, who remained 
neutral, suffered during the intervention no interference and 
no persecution.* 


* We have before us the message of Rosas to the House of Representatives of 
the Confederation, dated December 27th, 1848; some points in it are worthy of 
notice. 

He congratulates the House on the firmness and success with which they had 
thus far resisted the intervention of the foreign powers. The difficulties with these 
powers were not yet adjusted, though with England they appear more easy of 
settlement than with France. England had sent a consul to Buenos Ayres, but 
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A writer in the London Morning Chronicle of February, 
1847, asserts that the intervention was brought about by the 
most extravagant stories of the cruelties of Rosas, of his 
hatred to foreigners, his disinclination to form commercial rela- 
tions with them, and the readiness of the people of Buenos 
Ayres to expel him the moment an armed demonstration was 
made. Agents were sent to England, who made a tour of 
the country, got up petitions to Parliament, and finally in- 
duced Lord Aberdeen to interfere. All this was done by 
parties who had advanced money to the intrusive government 
of Montevideo, and who knew that, if they could only shut 
up the port of Buenos Ayres, and confine the trade of the 
river to Montevideo, they must realize immense profits on their 
speculation. Hence their efforts to excite the British govern- 
ment against Rosas, and the wholesale slanders of him indus- 


the government refused to receive him until reparation was made for the injuries 
suffered from the blockade. Then Mr. Henry Southern came out as Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Great Britain, and was not received for the same reason. 
Rosas offered to treat with him on the basis of the Hood articles, with such modifi- 
cations as the change of circumstances might render proper ; but he had no powers, 
and therefore retired. 

Hon. Robert Gore and Baron Gros also came, after the failure of the mission of 
Lord Howden and Baron Walewski; but their propositions were rejected by the 
Argentine government, as inconsistent with its own rights and those of its ally, Don 
Manuel Oribe, the legal president of the Oriental Republic. 

Chili and the Argentine Republic both claim the islands and territory along the 
coast of Patagonia, and they had had some negotiations on the subject. 
Movements against the government had been made at Mendoza, San Luis, and 

Rioja ; but they were crushed, and the leaders had been shot. The Jesuits had 
been ordered to leave several of the provinces, and the government evidently intends 
to drive them from the country. 

Austria, under the intluence of Brazil, had recognized the independence of Para- 
guay, against which act Rosas had protested. Paraguay had seized the island of 
Arispe, in the Parana, and other places, though the Argentine government insisted 
upon its right to possess thein. 

The Governor has induced the Archbishop to decree the suppression of the 
greater part of the religious holidays. This is certainly a grave and moperinns step, 
and a great reform for a Catholic country. Its effects upon the morals, industry, 
and productive results of the labor of the people will be immense. It argues not 
only great power, but a far-reaching view and true policy on the part of Rosas. 

It is proposed to improve the public roads, and facilitute communication between 
the capital and the interior. nevolent institutions have been organized, and 
some troops have been disbanded. All this looks like turning from war to peace. 

As to the treasury, Rosas regrets that the government had been obliged to stop 
the monthly payment of $5,000 on account of the English debt; but for this, the 
English may thank theinselves and their blockade. He thinks the payment might 
be resumed in January, 1849, now that the blockade has been taken off. The total 
expenses of the government for 1848, in current (paper) money, were $56,929,576. 
The estimated expenses for 1849 were $64,088,270 ; estimated receipts, $64,382,163. 

The Governor concludes with his usual pathetic appeal to the House, to be 
allowed to retire from the toils and responsibilities of office to the tranquillity of 

rivate life. This is excellent foolery ; probably he would cut off the head of the 
first representative who should have the temerity to propose an assent to this 
earnest petition. 
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triously circulated among the people. So with other charges 
made against him ; they have come from his enemies. Many 
of them originated in a journal published at Montevideo, edited 
by a man who is politically and personally the mortal foe of 
the Dictator. 

Still, we doubt not that Rosas has given cause for some of 
these accusations. ‘The Spanish blood is easily heated, and 
both in old Spain and the states on this continent colonized 
by her, the victors have almost uniformly stained their success 
with blood. But Rosas has not always follawed the example 
of his predecessors in this respect. He might have shot 
General Paz; but he spared him, as he did others, who after- 
wards left the country to unite with his enemies. He may 
have been severe; but we need more facts and more impar- 
tial witnesses, before we make up a final judgment in regard 
to his character. 

Thus far, in his own territory, he has been successful, and 
it does not seem difficult to foresee the result of the move- 
ments with which he is connected in Uruguay. Oribe, with 
his aid, will regain his position at the head of affairs in that 
state ; and then it must depend upon the extent to which he 
and his party are willing to become subsidiary to Rosas, 
whether Uruguay becomes a mere appendage to the Argen- 
tine Confederation, or maintains her position as an independ- 
ent republic. ‘The future of the Argentine republic it is not 
difficult to read. As long as Rosas survives, there will be no 
change. He will rule the people with an iron hand, yet 
with an eye to the aggrandizement of the state, and perhaps 
to the gradual improvement of the people. But at his death, 
all the smothered elements of opposition and hatred to him 
and his principles will burst into a flame; the Unitarian party 
will again gather strength and contend for preéminence ; and 
through terror and blood, the people of that beautiful yet 
unhappy region must work their way to free government, 
equal laws, and the enjoyment of prosperity and peace, 
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Art. IV.— Dictionary of Americanisms ; a Glossary of 
Words and Phrases, usually regarded as peculiar to the 
United States. By Joun Russevt Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the American Ethnographical Soci- 
ety, &c. New York: Bartlett & Welford. 1848. 


Wiruovt going so far as the old lady, who declared that a 
dictionary was very delightful reading, owing to the great 
regularity with which the words were arranged, and to the 
ease of understanding them on account of the copious defini- 
tions of their meaning, we confess that a dictionary is by no 
means the most tedious book that reviewers are obliged to 
examine. In one of these ponderous records of a language 
we find no slight indication of the taste and intellectual spirit 
of the nation which uses it. In a dictionary of archaisms and 
provircialisms, we have revealed quite as plainly the whims 
and oddities, the local customs and prejudices, the political 
and religious strifes, the partial knowledge, and perverse igno- 
rance of the uneducated multitude. It is no unfruitful study 
for those who would understand the habits and temper of a 
people, to find out the origin and uses of watchwords and 
proverbs, and the causes of the perversion of legitimate 
expressions. 

Mr. Bartlett’s volume is far the most complete glossary of 
Americanisms that has yet been published. We hail it as a 
sign of attention paid to a subject of some importance, which 
we have a thousand temptations to forget or neglect. Since 
the valuable vocabulary by Mr. Pickering, no very serious 
attempt has been made to collect our peculiar forms of speech. 
We are aware of the obstacles in the way of the undertaking ; 
how difficult it is to fix very rigidly the limits to such a work ; 
what extensive observation, and that too, of a peculiar kind, 
and what varied reading. are required to make it even tolera- 
bly complete. We are not surprised, then, at occasional 
omissions even of familiar peculiarities, nor at occasional inser- 
tions of words which are, at best, of rare use. We doubt 
sometimes how far the authorities upon which Mr. Bartlett 
depends indicate the rea] usage of the people. In depicting 
the strange manners and odd expressions, either of Yankees 
or of settlers in the far West, the writer who wishes to tell a 
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piquant story is almost irresistibly tempted to color the picture 
very highly. Many of our American oddities, we suspect, 
have no better origin than the fancy of such writers. One 
might travel for a lifetime in search of a Sam Slick, or even a 
Jack Downing, without finding either. 

But were Mr. Bartlett’s book not half as complete and 
well arranged as it is, we should still be very thankful for it. 
While it places on record a great many singular idioms, slang 
phrases, and uncommon expressions, it also shows how small 
a part of the whole are of American origin, and of those which 
are, how very few have the sanction of good use. Notwith- 
standing the diligence of our author, and the variety of 
sources from which he drew his materials, the number of 
words is greatly exceeded by the most recent English glossa- 
ries. Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,” published in London in 1847, contains more than 
fifty thousand words. <A writer in the Edinburgh Review, a 
few years since, estimated the number of provincialisms in 
the colloquial tongue of the lower classes at “ fifty-nine 
thousand words which can, for the chief part, produce proofs 
of legitimate origin; about the same number, in short, of 
authorized words that are admitted into Todd’s edition of 
Johnson’s dictionary.” 

Besides accomplishing his main purpose, Mr. Bartlett has 
certainly made a very entertaining book for a winter evening. 
The illustrations of political watchwords are chosen with 
great adroitness, and the sly humor which often gleams 
through the becoming gravity of the lexicographer would win 
a smile even from a political opponent. In proof, we may 
refer our readers to the articles, loco foco, constructive-mileage, 
nullification, native-American, and defining one’s position. 
Nor are our political follies the only ones which are here 
chronicled and chastised by ridicule. 

The tone of English criticism respecting the United States 
was, unhappily, for a long time, neither candid nor generous. 
It was denied that we had either the “accent of Christian,” 
or the ‘gait of Christian.” We were degenerating in lan- 
guage as rapidly as in every thing else. Every English 
traveller in America seemed to think it his duty to bring 
back, among other novelties, a fresh batch of barbarisms and 
vulgarisms ; and these were charged, not upon the classes who 
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used them, if anybody did, but upon the whole people. It 
is gratifying to observe, that foreign criticism is fast becoming 
more just and genial. From the severity of English criticism, 
however, we derived some benefit. Our scholars began 
thoroughly to examine how far we were justly chargeable with 
corrupting the king’s English, and our writers probably be- 
came more careful of sanctioning unauthorized words and 
phrases. About the close of the last century, Dr. Wither- 
spoon, in the fifth number of The Druid, used the following 
language : — “ I shall also admit, though with some hesitation, 
that gentlemen and scholars in Great Britain speak as much 
with the vulgar in common chitchat, as persons of the same 
class do in America; but there is a remarkable difference in 
their public and solemn discourses. I have heard in this 
country in the senate, at the bar, and from the pulpit, and see 
daily in dissertations from the press, errors in grammar, im- 
proprieties and vulgarisms, which hardly any person of the 
same class, in point of rank and literature, would have fallen 
into in Great Britain.” More than thirty years ago, Mr. 
Pickering, in a paper communicated to the American Acad- 
emy, gave it as his deliberate conclusion, “ that-although the 
language of the United States has, perhaps, changed less 
than might have been expected, when we consider how many 
years have elapsed since our ancestors brought it from Eng- 
land; yet it has in so many instances departed from the 
English standard, that our scholars should lose no time in 
endeavoring to restore it to its purity, and to prevent future 
corruption.” 

In order to determine the relative purity of speech in the 
two countries, the usage of Parliament has sometimes been 
compared with that of Congress. But we think the compar- 
ison unfair for evident reasons. Our representatives are often 
taken from a class in society which is seldom able to send a 
delegate to the English legislature. Parliament, it has been 
said, is mainly composed of Lords and of those who are to be 
Lords — Lords in esse and Lords in posse — of the best bred 
and best educated persons in the kingdom. Besides, the 
insanabile loquendi cacoéthes is more prevalent here than 
there. In England, the stout country gentleman, from whose 
honest lips a provincialism might, now and then, slip un- 
heeded, thinks that he performs his duty if he patiently 
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endures the debate, and votes with his party ; speaking he 
leaves to the leaders. With us, a representative is expected 
not only to study the subjects of legislation carefully, and 
to vote wisely and independently, but to perpetrate at least one 
speech to—his constituents, if not to the House. Amidst 
so much speaking, from men of more action than education, 
from men living two thousand miles apart, in different climates 
and with different manners, is it to be wondered at that strange 
literary enormities should be occasionally committed, the 
criminal all the while being quite unconscious of guilt, or, if 
aware of the law, willing to show his independence by prac- 
tical nullification? If any comparison is to be made, it 
should be between the same classes in the two countries ; 
between English and American scholars, or the English and 
American people. From the mistakes of our public men, 
however, it is as natural that imputations should rest upon 
our use of language, as that imputations upon our manners 
should spring from acts of rudeness (to use no stronger word) 
in the legislative halls. 

But it is of far more consequence to be aware of our dan- 
gers, than to be able to compare ourselves favorably with 
another nation; and although we may doubt whether the 
remark of Dr. Witherspoon would apply to our writers at the 
present time, the caution of Mr. Pickering has not yet lost its 
force. 

American scholars should watch the purity of their mother 
tongue with a care proportioned to the dangers to which it is 
here exposed. One reason for exercising this watchfulness 
is to be found in that extension of our territorial limits to 
which we have already referred. It is true, that west of the 
Alleghanies, there are now few literary men whose writings 
will hereafter be standards; but there are politicians, and 
orators, and preachers; there are governments, too, whose 
state papers and public documents are among the precedents 
entitled to authority in the republic of letters. Corruptions 
of language do not come at once into general use ; they creep 
in stealthily. ‘They often spring from ignorance or caprice ; 
then they do some service in an humble way in the market or 
the courts, ministering to the wants of the poor and ignorant ; 
then they attract the favor of the press in its least authorita- 
tive form; and finally, partly by assumption and partly from 
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necessity, they come to be acknowledged as good citizens 
and freeholders of the realm. Now, since these creatures of 
low and foreign birth have such advantages of access from 
the very extent of our frontier, it becomes us to be careful 
that they gain no undue advantage over the freeborn natives. 

Another reason why we should be jealous of our language 
is, that we have no authoritative guardians of it, constituted 
either by law or fashion. We have no metropolis, no court, 
no learned order, no academy. Usage, to be sure, is the law 
of language, but usage, of course, within certain restrictions ; 
not the usage of the majority, but of the learned; not usage 
reckoned from the origin of the tongue, but of the present 
day ; not provincial, but national. ‘To determine all this 
easily and readily, England appeals to her scholars and to 
the court, as by presumption affording the best authority ; 
while France and Italy depend much upon their academies. 
London, to be sure, has its cockneyisms; but London, for a 
portion of the year, contains the wealth, fashion, and elegant 
society of the whole kingdom. Liverpool and Manchester, 
York and Bristol, always yield to its authority. We have 
no single city to control by its laws the speech of the nation. 
We reckon, we guess, we expect, we calculate, in defiance of 
Boston or New York, Cincinnati or Charleston. We profess, 
indeed, to be as obedient to the laws as any good citizens can 
be; but the police is not very active, and it may be a long 
time after the offence is committed before we receive, by a 
peculiar tap on the shoulder and the exhibition of the staff 
of office, an intimation that we are held amenable to the 
broken statute. 

A third reason for care may be found in the fact that 
newspapers have with us so extensive a circulation, and con- 
stitute almost the sole literature of large classes of people. 
The first printed corruptions of the language will be apt to 
find their way into the daily and weekly journals. Now this 
would be of little moment, were it not that many of the per- 
sons whose early reading has not gone much beyond the 
newspapers may be promoted, in a government like ours, to 
places of responsibility, and thus may themselves become 

rominent violators of the laws of our tongue. 

Again, the heterogeneous nature of our population in some 
portions of the country exposes the language to corruption. 
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When a score of nations, each with its own dialect, unite to 
make up our population, some effect must be produced on 
our language; some peculiar threads will be found after a 
while interwoven with the national web. ‘The ear will no 
longer be delicate in detecting mispronunciations ; the quick 
apprehension of barbarisms and solecisms will be lost. Even 
now, the West takes a pride in its not very elegant dialects. 
It demands of its popular speakers free manners and bold 
words ; it feels its political importance, is conscious of its 
exhaustless resources, and, naturally enough, cares as little 
for the canons of verbal criticism as for the authority of the 
English parliament. This region has already proved a fruit- 
ful source of American peculiarities. The Dutch in New 
York, the Germans in Pennsylvania, the Welsh in both these 
States, the Norwegians in Illinois, the Spanish in Florida, the 
French in Louisiana, have already imparted a hue to the 
English in contact with them. 


“If a few Dutch colonists,” says Mr. Bartlett, “ mingled with 
the English, have been able to engraft so many words on our 
language, what may we expect from the hundreds of thousands 
of Germans in the State of Pennsylvania? There the German 
language will doubtless exist for centuries ; for although they are 
situated in the midst of an English-speaking population far more 
numerous than themselves, and although the government and 
laws are conducted through the English language, still the ten- 
dency of a people of common origin to cling together, — the 
publication of newspapers, almanacs, and books in German, — 
and the cultivation to some extent of German literature, will tend 
to preserve the idiom and nationality of the people. It is true, 
the language is already much corrupted, and in the course of 
time it must give way to the English ; but it will leave behind it 
an almost imperishable dialect as a memento of its existence. 
In the State of Ohio, where there are large settlements of Ger- 
mans, a similar result must follow.” 


It is also evident, that the nature of our language facilitates 
the introduction of foreign words. Without the homogeneous- 
ness of the Greek and German, and with little power of growth 
from its original elements, it cannot, either by composition or 
derivation, make any great addition to its vocabulary. In 
order to express a new idea, or a delicate modification of an 
old one, it must generally divert from its ancient meaning 
some word which it already possesses, or borrow a foreign 
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one. It is made up of such a variety of foreign elements, 
which often cohere so loosely as seemingly to have no vital 
union, but only a mechanical juxtaposition, that it is difficult 
to tell where the liberty of appropriation ends. It may be 
asked, if we have not the right to coin or borrow words with 
the same freedom as the English? Undoubtedly we have ; 
but it is a right which we should exercise with the same 
caution, and under the same limitations. If a new word be 
needed to express a new thought, or a nice shade of thought ; 
if it be formed according to the analogy of the language ; or 
if, the idea being a foreign one for which our language has no 
substitute, we therefore borrow a foreign word to express it, no 
just objection can be made. ‘ Purism,”’ says Menzel, speak- 
ing of the German tongue, “is praiseworthy, when it teaches 
us to express the same idea which a foreign word expresses, 
as comprehensively and intelligibly by a German word ; but 
it is to be rejected, when the foreign word is more compre- 
hensive or intelligible, or when it signifies an idea entirely 
foreign to our language.” 

In all languages there are’ to be found provincialisms, vul- 
garisms, cant phrases, and the like, which are not chargeable 
to the negligence of scholars, because these peculiarities are 
entirely beyond their control. Neither is the existence of 
them a proof of general degeneracy or looseness of speech, 
because they have been found from the earliest times, and 
among the most polished nations. How the English provin- 
cialisms, as to their extent and distinct character, compare 
with those of other European nations, we do not care to 
inquire; but we have supposed they were not less marked, 
and differed not less widely from the authorized national 
standards. It is a singular fact, that in a country but little 
larger than the State of New York, whose language has been 
settled for five hundred years, the people for almost as long a 
period having been at the head of the world in power, wealth, 
refinement, and learning, there should still be found a dozen 
provinces with dialects so distinct, that the inhabitant of any 
one of them can with difficulty understand his neighbor. 
The crigin of these dialects is to be traced, probably, to the 
fact that the different parts of the island were early occupied 
by dificrent foreign tribes ; and it is not difficult to understand 
how, among a stationary peasantry, a dialect has been handed 
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down for hundreds of years essentially unchanged. Nothing 
is so fleeting as speech, yet nothing is so permanent. Idioms 
almost as remarkable as those of England may hereafter be 
found among the descendants of our German, French, Welsh, 
and Irish emigrants ; although this result will be in part coun- 
teracted by the fact, that we have no peasantry properly so 
called, by the increasing facilities for intercommunication, and 
by the prevalence of education. 

It is a more interesting question, how far we are guilty of 
abusing the language which we have inherited. Mr. Bartlett 
states it as his own opinion, fortified by the observations of 
intelligent English travellers, that “the English language is 
in no part of the world spoken in greater purity by the great 
mass of the people than in the United States.” “‘ We cannot 
say as much, however,” he adds, “in favor of our literary 
dialect. The ripest scholars among us acknowledge the fact, 
that in the best authors and public speakers of Great Britain, 
there is a variety in the choice of expressions, a correctness 
in the use of the particles, and an idiomatic vigor and fresh- 
ness of style, to which few or none of our writers can attain.” 
If we feel constrained to assent to this remark as containing 
much truth, though stated too broadly, notable instances of 
incorrectness in the use of language are certainly to be found 
on the other side of the water. Indeed, it would be difficult, 
we think, to find in all our little phalanx of writers for the 
last forty years, so much bad writing as is exhibited in the 
really great and valuable work of the latest British historian 
of the French Revolution, the Consulate, and the Empire. 

Without attempting a very definite classification of pecu- 
liarities, which are quite various and disconnected, we may 
point out some classes of unauthorized words by way of 
illustrating our subject. One kind of genuine Americanisms, 
though we are aware that they are not included in any strict 
definition of the term, is found in the Indian names of moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, and states. No frequency of sibilants, no 
perverse combination of gutturals, can destroy the moral 
interest of all these names, while some of them are as musical 
as a lute. They are almost the only old things we have, 
almost the only relics left to remind us that human beings 
roamed over these hills, and floated on these waters, before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. Massachusetts and Ohio, 

9 * 
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Monadnock and Monongahela; Seneca and Oneida, Huron 
and Ontario, are sonorous and beautiful words; they are as 
precious as an inheritance of gold. We wish the good taste 
which preserved these mementos of departed tribes had 
been extended a little farther. Much as we venerate the 
first president of our country, the original Indian name would 
please us far better than Mount Washington ; but pardoning 
that, we come almost into the region of the ridiculous, when, 
in the same group, we find Mount Adams, Mount Jefferson, 
and Mount Lafayette.* The mighty Himalayas would thank 
no foolish geographer for calling their peaks Marlborough or 
Wellington ; and Popocatapetl and Chimborazo would shrink 
from their grandeur under the poor appellations of Cortez or 
Pizarro. As a mark of better taste, we are glad to notice 
that in many parts of the country the Indian names are 
beginning to be revived, in spite of the statute of limitations 
claimed against them by the modern titles. Horicon almost 
takes the palm from Lake George; Onion river (what 
Egyptian priest worshipping leeks and garlic — what emigrant 
on its banks, who wept when he remembered Wethersfield — 
what satiric rogue afflicted with ophthalmia — gave to so 
beautiful a stream a name so odorous?) has nearly yielded 
to Winooski. 

In providing names of towns, our countrymen have exhibited 
remarkable ingenuity, and seem to have nearly exhausted the 
nomenclatures of all other ages and countries. We have 
Jericho and Bagdad, Hebron and Sharon, and Babylon and 
Sodom; we have Rome, Alexandria, Athens, Canton, Cairo, 
Mexico, Peru, Delhi, and China; we have Ox-bow, Painted 
Post, Paw Paw, Mud Creek, Penn Yan, and White Oak. We 
have Brownsville, and Edwardsburg, and Hillsdale, and Jones- 
borough, and Blissfield, and Cassopolis. We have all battle- 
fields, from Thermopyle to Waterloo; all warriors, from 
Alexander to Tecumseh ; all poets, from Homer to Barlow ; 


* The White Mountains were early called the Crystal Hills, which, though per- 
haps more poetic than the name they now bear, does not distinguish them from 
similer hills, and has not the definiteness nor the peculiar associations of the native 
appellation. In a ballad on Lovewell’s Fight, we tind the following musical stanza, 
which introduces the Indian name. 


“Then did the crimson streams that flowed 
Seem like the waters of the brook 

That brightly shine, that loudly dash, 
Far down the cliffs of Agiochook. 
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all lawgivers, from Solon to Houston ; all orators, from Cicero 
to Crockett. Nor can we stop here. 


‘* Now the Mexican war is over,” to quote from Mr. Bartlett, 
‘** we shall doubtless have a large fund of names to use in our 
newly acquired territories, and the new States at the West. ‘The 
old generals of the Revolution will be passed by, and the span- 
new heroes of this war will be handed down to the admiration of 
posterity in the metamorphosed shape of cities, towns, and villages 
yet to come into existence. As the simplicity of the revolutionary 
period no longer remains, the plain surname will not answer now- 
adays ; but the love of glory and the love of magniloquence may 
both be gratified in such euphonious compounds as Quitmanville, 
Pillowtown, and Polkopolis.” 


One class of words, sometimes charged upon us as Ameri- 
canisms, consists of those which have grown obsolete in 
England, while they have been retained in this country ; or 
which have here preserved the old authorized meanings that 
have gone out of use in the country of their birth. Many 
decayed gentlemen, who centuries ago lost caste at home, 
followed our fathers across the Atlantic, were hospitably 
entertained, and in return have done us very good service. 
We have sometimes been blamed for adopting a new word ; 
then, the word having been found among English writers, 
we have been scolded for claiming the honor of producing it. 
This, as Mr. Pickering shows, was the course pursued respect- 
ing the verb to advocate. First reproved for using it at all, 
we were next, the authority of Milton and Burke being 
found in its favor, warned not to plume ourselves on the 
pretended improvement, and at once to withdraw our “ un- 
founded claims to discovery.” The late Dr. Porter remarks 
on this criticism, that though “we sometimes coin, or intro- 
duce, a new word, we never discover one.” 

Progréss, as a verb, has received a good share of criticism. 
Perhaps it has not the best modern authority, but it is not 
an Americanism. It is found in the old writers accented on 
the first syllable. Mr. Bartlett gives illustrations from Shaks- 
peare and Ford. Milton too, in his tract on the Reformation 
in England, has this clause : — “ progressing the dateless and 
irrevoluble circle of eternity.” ‘This is said to have been a 
Devonshire peculiarity, from which county came many of the 
early settlers of the American coloniés. Mr. Gifford, in his 
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edition of Ford, acknowledges it as one of the words lost to 
England, but which, having crossed the water, have been re- 
tained by the English race in America. We recently heard 
of a singular instance of the preservation of the ancient mean- 
ing of a word. A farmer in one of the interior towns of New 
England, who had recently lost his wife, called upon a 
lawyer of the place for advice under his bereavement, remark- 
ing that “he wished to express a proper resentment on the 
occasion.” ‘This we find to be very nearly the meaning in 
which the word is used by Barrow, Cudworth, Bull, and 
other writers of their times. The following examples exhibit 
it: — “ First by expressing such a hearty resentment of the ex- 
cellence of piety.”” Cudworth, Int. Syst. p. 25. 'Through- 
out this excellent song, the sacred virgin expresseth a deep 
sense of her own unworthiness, and upon that account, a pro- 
found resentment of the singular favor of the Almighty bestowed 
upon her.” Bull, Vol. I. Serm. 4. 

Another class of words, charged upon us as Americanisms, 
we derive from English provincial usage. Such are expect 
for suspect, reckon for think,* and guess for suppose, which is 
so used in Kent and Derbyshire. We do not mention this to 
excuse our perversion of good words, but would cheerfully 
second Mr. Bartlett’s somewhat energetic warning against the 
dangerous ‘‘ tendency to banish from common use a number 
of the most useful and classical English expressions, by forcing 
one word to do duty for a host of others of somewhat similar 
meaning. If not checked and guarded against in time, it will 
corrode the very texture and substance of the language, and 
rob posterity of the power of appreciating and enjoying those 
masterpieces of literature bequeathed to us by our forefathers, 
which form the richest inheritance of all that speak the 
English tongue.” 

A larger class of Americanisms is formed by giving a new 
use, or new meaning, to old words. Among them are clever 
for good natured ; desk for pulpit, the distinction between the 
two being marked in the following quotation, — “ What we 
want for our security is, that the voice from the pulpit may 
concur with the voice from the desk ;” and improve for occupy, 
or employ, as ‘‘ Ann Cole, a person of serious piety, living in 


* On one occasion, we heard a preacher infer from Rom. VIII. 18, (“For I 
reckon,”) that Paul was a great mathematician, because he reckoned! This, how- 
ever, is an exegetical, rather than a rhetorical illustration. 
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Hartford, in 1662, was taken with very strange fits, whereon 
her tongue was tmproved by a demon to express things un- 
known to herself,’ (Mather’s Magnalia.) Solemnize for to 
make serious, long condemned as a clerical fault, has spread 
wide through the country, and has even been admitted into 
the later English Dictionaries. We are reluctant to allow 
this valuable word to be perverted from its legitimate signifi- 
cation, but we find its new meaning sanctioned by a writer so 
sensitive to the delicacies of language as De Quincey, and it 
is reported to have been so employed by one of our orators, 
who is as much distinguished for purity of diction as for manly 
and vigorous eloquence. ‘T'ranspire for happen is a bad usage, 
because by making synonymes of words with meanings so 
distinct, it deprives us of the power of expressing that delicate 
shade of thought which the former word, as shown by its ety- 
mology, would indicate. ‘Temper in the sense of passion, or 
irritation, is used by the English with just the opposite 
meaning ; —e. g. “ Hook was nearly engaged in a duel, in 
which transaction, from first to last, he showed equal temper 
and spirit ;*? — hence, too, the derivatives temperate, intem- 
perate, &c. 

But there is a graver view of the subject. ‘I'he importance 
of preserving our language in its purity and strength cannot 
be easily overestimated. This is a responsibility of educated 
men, from which they should not shrink, and which they 
should never forget. It can do no harm to learn the opinion 
of our author respecting the fidelity of one class of professional 
men to this trust. 


“ The greatest injury to our language arises from the perversion 
of legitimate words, and the invention of hybrid and other inad- 
missible expressions, by educated men, and particularly by the 
clergy. This class is the one, above all others, which ought to be 
the conservators rather than the perverters of language. It is 
nevertheless a fact which cannot be denied, that many strange 
and barbarous words, to which our ears are gradually becoming 
familiar, owe to them their origin and introduction ; among them 
may be mentioned such verbs as to fellowship, to difficult, to 
eventuate, to doxologize, to happify, to donate,” &c. 


It is something more than a figure of speech which ascribes 
life to a spoken tongue. Even as the body, by mysterious 
vital forces, is ever assimilating to itself the crude and dead 
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material which it receives, and at the same time is throwing 
off the decaying and useless, so language, which is the living 
body of thought, is ever renewing itself; is ever flowing, yet 
permanent ; ever changing, yet the same; unlike what it 
was, yet never losing its identity ; and he who studies it 
wisely must not treat it as a production of mechanism, which 
may be dissected and put together again according to the 
humor of the mechanic, but as a vital, organic product of pro- 
found sympathies, sentiments, and reflections. Some men, 
even those of considerable learning, have dealt with our lan- 
guage as if it were a mere thing, mangling its orthography, 
congealing its freedom under icy restrictions, shaping it 
according to whim or caprice, cutting off or gluing together 
with the coolness of a carpenter, as if entirely incapable of © 
appreciating the affection with which we cling to authorized 
forms of speech and idiomatic phrases, and destitute of the 
true historical feeling which regards language in its growth, 
and as the “incarnation of thought.” That was a fine burst 
of enthusiastic indignation at the abuse of the English tongue, 
which prompted the criticism of De Quincey upon Keats, 
though one might judge unfairly of the poet from this quota- 
tion separated from the attendant, earnest, sympathizing and 
deserved praise. 


“‘ If there is any thing in this world,” he says, “ that next after 
the flag of his country and its spotless honor, should be holy in 
the eyes of a young poet, it is the language of his countrv. He 
should spend the third part of his life in studying this l:«nguage 
and cultivating its total resources. He should be willing to pluck 
out his right eye, or to circumnavigate the globe, if by sucha 
sacrifice, if by such an exertion, he could attain to greater purity, 
precision, compass, or idiomatic energy of diction. This, even 
if he were a Kalmuck Tartar, who, by the way, has the good 
feeling and patriotism to pride himself upon his beastly tongue. 
But Keats was an Englishman; Keats had the honor to speak the 
language of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, Newton. The 
more awful was the obligation of his allegiance ; and yet, upon 
this mother tongue, upon this English language, he trampled as 
with the hoofs of a buffalo. With its syntax, with its prosody, 
with its idiom, he has played such fantastic tricks as could enter 
only into the heart of a barbarian, and for which only the 
anarchy of chaos could furnish a forgiving audience. Verily it 
required the Hyperion to weigh against the deep treason of these 
unparalleled offences.” 
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We can neither understand our language, nor become 
masters of it, unless we study it historically. We speak of it 
sometimes as a compound tongue; but we have a very erro- 
neous idea, if we suppose that the Saxon, Danish, Norman, 
French, Latin, and other elements were shaken together in 
some strange crucible, and finally poured out good English ; 
though it is the harmonious union and interpenetration of these 
various elements which render our native tongue so powerful, 
so rich, so plastic, so full of beauty. Languages are not so 
formed. Mysterious in their origin and growth, they are the 
organic product of thousands of minds, of most varied tastes 
and capacities, acting through a long course of years, perhaps 
of centuries, in ten thousand thousand circumstances and rela- 
tions, upon ten thousand different materials. 

We are therefore jealous of pretended improvements, even 
in orthography, to say nothing of the abominations of phono- 
typy. We have no right, literary or moral, to treat our lan- 
guage with indifference, or contumely, or caprice. For, first, 
it is the treasury of a literature richer in some of its forms 
than any other people ever produced. In it is preserved the 
wisdom of our fathers, and the spirit of a nation grander than 
Rome, of orators as patriotic as Demosthenes, yet broader in 
their sweep of thought, and more humane in sentiment, of 
poets not second to Homer and Sophocles, of a religious faith 
such as Socrates never dreamed of. It comes to us hallowed 
by a thousand associations, tinged with hues caught from the 
radiant glories of that manly, vigorous, poetic, chivalric life 
which history has not begun to be weary of portraying, and 
some of whose mightier elements tragedy has not yet gathered 
into her garner. Its words are strong and rigid as iron; they 
are flexible and pliant as the willow. ‘They soar to the 
transcendent height of the epic; they march along in the 
dignified tread of history ; they fail not in the subtlest specu- 
lations of philosophy ; and only seem to halt, if anywhere, in 
the region of vagaries and dreams. ‘They are sufficient for 
the prose of Taylor, of South, of Hooker, of Burke, of Hall ; 
and in all the affairs of practical, energetic men, they allow 
no superior, no equal, Now their music swells in the organ 
tones of Milton; now entrances us in Spenser’s “notes of 
linked sweetness long drawn out ;” now murmurs in the plain- 
tive melodies of Cowper; is now wild and fitful like an 
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£olian harp ; now rich, grand, resounding, like the harmonies 
of a lofty choral anthem. Our language, to vary the figure, 
stands like an ancient and venerable temple, sombre with 
age, yet cheerful with the varied lights of sunrise and noon- 
day, that cease not to play upon its surface. How many 
great and good have wandered in its “long drawn aisles,”’ 
and worshipped beneath its echoing arches! All that remains 
of thousands, for whose existence we give daily thanks, lies 
here. Some of its buttresses have fallen, some of its oratories 
are neglected, and the grass has overgrown its pavements in 
some deserted corners; but it is every day enlarging its walls, 
to meet the wants of the new generations which flock to it, 
and are enfolded within its ample embrace. 

And it is not spoken by effete nations, by a people shattered 
and dispirited, worn out and lying down to die. Every zone 
and both hemispheres are familiar with it. It is the mother 
tongue to men whose homes are on the dark Atlantic and the 

| smiling Pacific, on the shores of India and China, of New 
Holland and New Zealand ; of a people not multitudinous 
and semi-barbarous, like the unwieldy masses of central 
Asia and the Celestial Empire, but enlightened, conservative, 
energetic, Christian, in the full maturity of life and strength ; 
over whom, if true to themselves and to God, coming cen- 
turies may yet roll, and their power not begin to wane. 
Once more, and chiefly, should we guard well this rich, 
this invaluable inheritance, because of its close connection 
with our various welfare as a nation. It is in some sense a 
conservator of the national character. That people cannot 
be wholly degraded whose dialect is ample, delicate, and 
supple. Especially do a people spread over broad territories 
need this centripetal force to preserve them one. Heart 
beats with heart among those whom the subtile, mysterious, 
mighty bond of a common language links closely together. 
Their sympathies are one; they have sung the same songs, 
have sat at the same firesides, have learned of the same 
masters, have kindled their lamps at the same shrine; and 
this too, though oceans roll between them and different zones 
contain them. ‘The dweller in the Indias remembers affec- 
tionately, reverently, the little parent isle whose tongue is 
his, whose fame in letters as well as in arms jis _ partly his. 
The dwellers in the far, far West cannot be wholly separated 
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from their parent stock on the rough Atlantic slope, so long as 
both speak familiarly of the same orators, poets, and _his- 
torians; so long as a common language compels them to 
have so many common sympathies. It was, indeed, this very 
circumstance, the speaking of one and the same tongue, which, 
in the wars between ourselves and England, gave even in 
the apprehension of the common soldier the deepest horror 
to the strife; for when the fight was done, and victors and 
vanquished were mingled, no barrier of an unfamiliar speech 
kept them apart ; the thirsty asked for water, the hungry for 
bread, in words familiar to the homes of both ;—to shoot a 
Hessian was not like shooting an Englishman. English and 
Americans — they were, after all, brothers, children both 
of the same benignant mother; and war never put on so 
terrible a visage as when it made them foes. 

If people are so strongly united by these innumerable 
cords, then, on the other hand, will they become disunited as 
these bands are relaxed or sundered. From the confusion of 
tongues at Babel followed of necessity the dispersion of the 
race ; and wherever a similar experiment is repeated a similar 
result will follow. 

It is, moreover, a fact established by the concurrent testi- 
mony of history and philosophy, that the corruption of the 
language of a people is accompanied or followed by their 
general degradation in character. Language follows pretty 
closely the fortunes of its masters. ‘From errors in words 
to errors in things the road is short.” Hence, too, he who 
rescues an important word from abuse, who restores its true 
and full meaning in the public estimation, may do more for 
the welfare of his country than he who gains a battle; and 
he who degrades or perverts a single important word may do 
more for its injury than even a tyrant. It is the remark of 
Milton, that “it ought not to be thought a matter of small 
importance, whether the language of a people be pure or 
corrupt, and what is the character of their daily speech; 
since, whenever a language becomes inaccurate and vicious, 
the degeneracy of it will soon be followed by the downfall 
of the state, and a degraded and inglorious condition ; — for 
when there is a lazy or licentious use of words, with ignorance 
or carelessness of their genuine meaning, is not this one plain 
mark of a people unprincipled and sluggish, and full ready 
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for some slavery or other? But on the other hand, there 
never was empire or state, which did not flourish more or 
less, so long as the people dutifully cultivated their language 
and upheld its character.” 


Art. V.— Nineveh and its Remains ; with an Account of a 
Visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the 
Yezidis, or Devil-Worshippers ; and an Inquiry into the 
Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By 
AvusteN Henry Layarp, Esq., D.C.L. New York: 
George P. Putnam. 1849, 2 vols. 8vo. 


More than twenty-two centuries ago, when the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, after the unfortunate battle at Cunaxa, 
were beginning their memorable retreat along the east bank 
of the Tigris, they crossed the Zabatus a little above its con- 
fluence with the former river. 


“ There,” as one of their number informs us, “ was a great 
deserted city, the name of which was Larissa. In the olden time, 
the Medes inhabited it. The breadth of its wall was twenty-five 
feet, its height a hundred feet, and its circumference about seven 
miles. It was built of bricks, but the under part of it was of stone 
to the height of twenty feet. When the Persians subdued the 
kingdom of the Medes, the Persian king besieged this city, but 
was not able to take it. An eclipse of the sun took place,* how- 
ever, which caused the besieged to abandon the city, and thus 
it was taken. Near this city was a pyramid of stone, the 
breadth of which was a hundred feet, and its height was two hun- 
dred. Upon it were many of the barbarians, who had fled 
thither from the neighboring villages.” Anabasis, u1. 4. 


Xenophon evidently knew but little about the history of 
this uninhabited city, on the heights of which the frightened 
country people took refuge as the armed Greeks passed by. 
But it is probable that he described its appearance faithfully ; 


* We adopt the conjectural reading, 7Arov dé ; for the 
common reading makes nonsense ; and if we preserve vepédy instead of oedjvn 
the question arises, what was there in so common an occurrence as that of a cloud 
passing over the sun to terrify the inhabitants. 
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for Mr. Layard testifies to the great correctness of his de- 
scription of the face of the surrounding country, and of the 
animals and birds which inhabit it. The kingdom of the 
Medes was overthrown two hundred years before Xenophon 
visited the spot; and he knew not that the ruins which 
he saw once formed part of the old renowned Nineveh, 
that “exceeding great city of three days’ journey,” which 
even in his time had become “a desolation, and dry like the 
wilderness,” a dwelling-place for the cormorant and the 
bittern. 

Those ruins still remain where he described them, worn, 
indeed, by the lapse of more than two thousand years, into 
almost shapeless mounds, the stone facing having crumbled 
away from the pyramid and the lower portion of the walls, 
and the sun-dried bricks, which form the bulk of the structure, 
being covered with the dust and rubbish that centuries have 
heaped upon them, and in which later generations have dug 
graves for their kindred. As the traveller floats down the 
Tigris, the vast conical mound with some traces of its ancient 
pyramidal shape still attracts his notice, rising high above the 
shapeless masses of brickwork and rubbish which surround it, 
and seeming to defy alike the wasting power of time, and the 
curiosity of man as to its origin and history. It is probably 
the oldest ruin of man’s work upon the face of the earth, not 
even the gray monuments of Egypt being its seniors. In- 
deed, graves containing the characteristic sculptures of Egypt 
have been found in the vast accumulation of earth that covers 
the oldest monuments of Nineveh; the city of Nimrod, then, 
had in part become a ruin while the arts of Egypt were 
flourishing, and had begun to find their way into the sur- 
rounding countries. According to the most approved version 
of Genesis x. 11, “the mighty hunter before the Lord ”’ went 
forth out of the land of Shinar “into Assur (or Assyria,) and 
builded Nineveh.” ‘The Arab name, by which the mound 
has long been known, is Nimroud, and the sculptures that it 
contains were considered by the simple people of the desert 
to be the remains of the idols that Noah cursed before the 
flood. 

Other ruins of a similar character are found in the sur- 
rounding country, the most remarkable among them being 
not more than twenty miles from the spot just described. 
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Xenophon says, that after the Greeks had advanced a long 
day’s journey northward from Larissa, they came to another 
“‘ great deserted fortification (or walled enclosure) lying before 
the city.” 


“The name of the city was Mespila. The Medes formerly 
. inhabited it. The substructure of the wall was of hewn stone 
having petrified shells in it, [gypsum, or alabaster ;] its breadth 
was fifty feet, and its height fifty. Upon this was built a brick 
wall, fifty feet broad and one hundred feet high ; the circumfer- 
ence of the enclosure was twenty-one miles. There the Median 
wife of the king is said to have taken refuge, when the kingdom 
of the Medes was destroyed by the Persians. The king of the 
Persians attacking this city was not able to take it either by assault 
or by a long siege. But Zeus terrified its inhabitants by thunder 
and lightning, and so it was captured.” 


These ruins, now reduced to huge shapeless mounds, may 
be either those at Khorsabad (the abode of Khosroes,) or 
those at Kouyunjik, opposite Mosul, about eighteen miles 
north of Nimroud. ‘The great extent which Xenophon gives 
to Mespila makes it possible that this city included both 
Khorsabad and Kouyunjik, though they are about twelve 
miles apart ; the country between them, and indeed the whole 
plain on the east bank of the Tigris, as far south as Nimroud, 
shows frequent traces of similar ruins. ‘The indistinctness of 
the Greek historian’s account, and the similarity of the stories 
respecting the capture of Larissa and Mespila by the Per- 
sians, show that the history of the destruction of these cities 
had assumed a legendary aspect even in his day. Probably 
the Persians of Xenophon’s time knew little more about the 
history of these ancient structures than we did, before Botta 
and Layard began their researches. Mr. Rich measured 
the height of the pyramidal mound which forms the north-— 
west angle of the platform at Nimroud, and found it to be 
one hundred and forty-four feet, while the circumference of 
the pyramidal portion, measured at its broadest part, is seven 
hundred and seventy-seven feet. ‘This agrees sufficiently 
well with Xenophon’s account, showing that the Japse of 
tweuty-two centuries, as might be expected, has lessened its 
height and broadened its base. ‘The whole mound, of which 
the pyramid forms one corner, is about one thousand feet 
long, and five hundred wide. 
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Why have these mounds, long known to be the sole re- 
mains of the great city of Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, the 
oldest of the mighty empires of the earth, and most interest- 
ing to us from its connection with Scripture history, remained 
so long unexplored, and almost unvisited by civilized man ? 
The antiquity even of the great pyramid of Egypt seems to 
dwindle when it is compared with the relics of a city which 
was probably founded but three generations after the flood. 
The history of Assyria had almost entirely perished ; nothing 
was known of it but from a few vague traditions picked up 
by the Greek historians, about Ninus, Semiramis, and Sar- 
danapalus, and from incidental allusions to it in the Old 
Testament. Even Herodotus has little to say about the 
Assyrians, and that little was evidently derived from imper- 
fect information. The mantle of obscurity, which shrouded it 
from the gaze even of the Father of History, seemed impen- 
etrable also to the moderns. Even after the temples and 
burial places of the Egyptians had been explored, and their 
hieroglyphics in part deciphered, the great empire of Assyria 
continued to be little more than a name in history ; and of 
Nineveh, as we have seen, nothing was left but a few vast 
grassy mounds. Niebuhr visited them about a century ago, 
but he gave only a brief description of their outward aspect. 
Claudius James Rich, a prodigy of youthful learning and 
genius, whose early death was so much deplored, went thither 
in 1820, carefully examined the topography of the region, 
and brought away a few bricks and fragments of sculptured 
stone inscribed with cuneiform characters. But to decipher 
these characters, which are probably the oldest form of writ- 
ten language that has come down to us, seemed a hopeless 
endeavor; and the zeal of antiquarian and_ philological 
research attempted nothing more. 

One reason of this neglect was the unsettled condition of 
the country, which rendered it so hazardous for European 
travellers to visit the banks of the Tigris. Mohammedan 
misrule has desolated what is naturally one of the fairest and 
most fertile regions of the earth, and which once supported an 
immense population. In Nineveh alone, according to the 
prophet Jonah, were “more than six score thousand persons 
that could not discern between their right hand and their 
left ;”” and if this proverbial expression be understood, as it is 
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commonly interpreted, to be applicable only to the children 
of tender years, the total population of the city must have 
exceeded half a million. But the great works by which the 
country was formerly irrigated and made astonishingly fertile 
were long since destroyed, and it is now a scorched and bar- 
ren desert. ‘The rapacity of ‘Turkish governors and the pre- 
datory visits of wandering Arabs give the wretched inhabit- 
ants no chance to retrieve their fortunes by industry. Lying 
on the borders of Turkey and Persia, with the wild tribes of 

' Kurdistan at a short distance to the northeast, and the proper 
“children of the desert” roaming over the plains to the south 
and west, the nominal authorities of the district could give no 
general safeguard to the traveller. He must confide in his 
own courage and dexterity, and often in the speed of his 
horse, as the only means of escaping robbery and murder. 
So heterogeneous is the population, that the friendship of one 
class might only expose him to the enmity of several others. 
There is a singular agglomeration of races and creeds among 
the people. Turks and Arabs, Kurds and Nestorian Christ- 
ians, believers in the Bible and the Koran, and worshippers 
of the Devil who are accursed by both, all meet together 
here, though their friendship is seldom more than an armed 
truce. Only within the walls of Mosul may the European 
hope to find shelter and peace, and not even there unless he 
can make friends with the Turkish governor. The zeal of 
antiquaries, and the enterprise of dilettanti travellers, seldom 
brought them within the range of so much peril, and the ruins 
of Nineveh were but infrequently visited by Europeans. 

Mr. Layard, however, has braved the dangers and hard- 
ships of the undertaking, and his great success has placed 
him im the first rank of a class of men who have multiplied of 
late years, and who deserve a distinctive appellation as the 
Explorers of ruined cities. We know nothing of his early 
history, except from his communications to the Journal of the 
Geographical Society, which show that he has been for years 
a wanderer in the East, and that the objects of his curiosity 
there were such as would naturally draw the attention of a 
highly cultivated scholar. He must have been a diligent 
student for a portion of his life, and he has probably the same 
facility in acquiring languages, which appears a natural en- 
dowment in a few individuals like Sir William Jones, Clau- 
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dius J. Rich, and that mysterious person, Mr. Borrow. His 
book indicates also that he is a tolerable draughtsman and a 
keen observer, while he has more than an ordinary share of 
grace, fluency, and liveliness, as a writer. ‘These accomplish- 
ments alone, however, would not have assured his success in so 
difficult an enterprise ; they were accompanied by high traits 
of character, which enabled him to exert great influence over 
the wild tribes that frequent the banks of the Tigris. By his 
address, his resolute manner, the strict justice of his dealings 
with them, and his thorough knowledge of their habits and 
prejudices, he was able to live among them at once as a mas- 
ter and a friend, and to make them diligent and faithful assist- 
ants in his labors. His course, at once firm and conciliatory, 
seems to have disarmed their antipathies, and reconciled them 
both to himself and to each other; so that Turks, Arabs, and 
Nestorians worked harmoniously side by side, under his 
direction. The natural ascendency of the European over the 
Asiatic intellect, which is more than that of the cultivated 
over the ignorant mind, was never more strikingly or more 
pleasingly shown than in his narrative. 

The full value of Mr. Layard’s discoveries cannot be 
known till the inscriptions which he has brought to light have 
been thoroughly examined, with the best aids that learning 
and philological skill can command. We dare not anticipate 
that they will ever be deciphered entirely ; these cuneiform, 
or arrow-headed characters, but a few years ago, were literally 
the unknown writing of an unknown tongue, — of a language 
which probably ceased to be spoken long before the birth of 
modern civilization ; and no Rosetta stone has been found to 
furnish a key tothe enigma. But Major Rawlinson and Mr. 
Layard himself have accomplished much already in this 
seemingly desperate task; their learned conjurations have 
compelled these figured stones and bricks to speak, though 
as yet with a stammering tongue, and little more than a few 
proper names can be distinguished. But in deciphering an 
inscription, c’est le premier pas qui coute. We may hope, 
though with trembling, that the clue to the riddle will not 
long elude their diligent search ; at any rate, the ingenuity of 
the means which they have devised to spell out these obscure 
characters is certainly deserving of success, and seems to 
promise it. It is a beautiful instance of the application of 
the inductive method to philology. 
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But whether the cuneiform writing be interpreted or not, 
Mr. Layard deserves the high praise of having restored in 
great part a lost chapter in the history of the world. A new 
and strong light has been thrown upon the arts and civiliza- 
tion of the Asiatics in the earliest times. The Assyrians are 
no longer unknown to us; Mr. Layard has dug up a consid- 
erable portion of their history, after it had been buried for 
nearly three thousand years. We now have as distinct, 
though not as perfect, a conception of what manner of beings 
they were, of their dress, arms, and implements, their govern- 
ment and religion, their modes of making war and following 
the chase, their progress in the arts, and even their domestic 
habits, as we have of the corresponding points in relation to 
the Egyptians. Those huge old mounds, after being dumb 
for so many centuries, have given up their secrets, and have 
spoken clearly as to the character and history of the people 
who raised them. And the information which they are ca- 
pable of giving is not yet exhausted. But one of them has 
been thoroughly explored ; the excavation of the second is 
not complete ; and the others have hardly been examined at 
all. It is much to be hoped that the liberality of the British 
government will enable Mr. Layard to finish the work which 
he has so nobly begun. 

But it is time to give some connected account of the man- 
ner in which these striking discoveries were effected. It was 
in the spring of 1840, as Mr. Layard informs us, after several 
months of wandering in Asia Minor and Syria, that he first 
visited the banks of the Tigris, and had his curiosity awak- 
ened by the sight of the great mounds in the vicinity of 
Mosul. ‘The following is his account of the impression which 
they made upon him : — 

*‘ Were the traveller to cross the Euphrates to seek for such 
ruins in Mesopotamia and Chaldza as he had left behind him in 
Asia Minor or Syria, his search would be vain. The graceful 
column rising above the thick foliage of the myrtle, the ilex, and 
the oleander; the gradines of the amphitheatre covering the 
gentle slope, and overlooking the dark blue waters of a lake-like 
bay ; the richly carved cornice or capital half hidden by the 
luxuriant herbage ; are replaced by the stern shapeless mound 
rising like a hill from the scorched plain, the fragments of pottery, 
and the stupendous mass of brickwork occasionally laid bare by 

‘the winter rains. He has left the land where nature is still lovely, 
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where, in his mind’s eye, he can rebuild the temple or the theatre, 
half doubting whether they would have made a more grateful 
impression upon the senses than the ruin before him. He is now 
at a loss to give any form to the rude heaps upon which he is 
gazing. ‘hose of whose works they are the remains, unlike the 
Roman and the Greek, have left no visible traces of their civili- 
zation, or of their arts: their influence has long since passed away. 
The more he conjectures, the more vague the results appear. 
The scene around is worthy of the ruin he is contemplating ; 
desolation meets desolation ; a feeling of awe succeeds to wonder ; 
for there is nothing to relieve the mind, to lead to hope, or to tell 
of what has gone by. These huge mounds of Assyria made a 
deeper impression upon me, gave rise to more serious thought 
and more earnest reflection, than the temples of Balbec or the 
theatres of lonia.” 


Why had these mounds never been explored? Fragments 
of bricks and pottery, bearing cuneiform inscriptions, were 
found scattered upon their surface, which seemed to indicate 
that the remains of buildings and other works of art were 
concealed beneath. The channel of the Tigris, a short dis- 
tance above Nimroud, was still impeded by the remains of 
an ancient dam, which created a dangerous rapid in the 
stream ; and the portion which was still visible showed it had 
been solidly built of vast stones squared and clamped with 
iron. The Arabs attributed the building of this dike to 
Nimrod, saying that he intended it for a bridge to form a 
communication between his palaces on both sides of the river. 
It was evidently constructed, however, for purposes of irriga- 
tion. Might not edifices as solid and durable as this river- 
work be still concealed under the rubbish of those immense 
mounds? Unable to prosecute the investigation at that time, 
Mr. Layard resolved to visit the place again, and cause exca- 
vations to be made which would answer this question. He 
communicated his plans freely to others, and on his return to 
Mosul in 1842, he learned that M. Botta, lately appointed 
French consul there, had commenced digging at Kouyunjik, 
but had found nothing of consequence. Mr. Layard encour- 
aged him to proceed, and endeavored to obtain assistance 
from England, that he might himself cause similar explorations 
to be made at Nimroud. But no one seemed inclined to take 
part in the enterprise ; and it was after he left Mosul for the 
second time, that M. Botta was enabled to make the first dis- 
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covery of an Assyrian monument in the mounds. It was 
found at Khorsabad, twelve miles north of Mosul, where he 
had commenced digging after his failure at Kouyunjik. Sev- 
eral large chambers were opened, the sides of which were 
formed of great “slabs of gypsum, covered with sculptured 
representations of battles, sieges, and similar events.” The 
halls of Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, and Sardanapalus, perhaps 
even of Ninus and Semiramis, were again exposed to the 
light of day, after they had been buried for thousands of years. 

This discovery naturally excited great interest in Europe, 
and the French government immediately granted ample funds 
to enable M. Botta to continue his researches. ‘The excava- 
tions were continued by him for two or three years, till the 
monument was entirely uncovered. Unfortunately, it appeared 
that the building had been destroyed by fire, and the half- 
calcined slabs were no sooner exposed to the air than they 
rapidly crumbled to pieces. It seemed that their discovery was 
destined only to complete their ruin; the artist had scarcely 
time to make drawings of the sculptures, before they were re- 
duced to lime. This was the fate of nearly all the objects 
found at Khorsabad. But M. Botta formed a rich collection 
of drawings of the bas-reliefs, and copies of the inscriptions, 
which, with some fine specimens of Assyrian sculpture that 
had escaped calcination, he carried to Paris. We give no 
more particular account of his discoveries, as they were of 
the same general character with those subsequently made by 
Mr. Layard at Nimroud, but were quite inferior to them in 
extent and importance. 

Encouraged by the French consul’s success, Sir Stratford 
Canning, the English ambassador to the Sublime Porte, a 
liberal patron of art and learning, now came to our traveller’s 
aid, and took upon himself for a limited time the cost of 
making excavations in the mounds. Furnished with strong 
letters of recommendation to the Turkish authorities on the 
Tigris, Mr. Layard left Constantinople in October, 1845, 
took the route by steamer to Samsoun, “crossed the moun- 
tains of Pontus and the great steppes of the Usun Yilak as 
fast as post-horses could carry him, descended the highlands 
into the valley of the Tigris, galloped over the vast plains of 
Assyria, and reached Mosul in twelve days.”’ ‘The object of 
his ambition for five years seemed now to be within his reach, 
and he was eager to commence his discoveries. 
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The first obstacles which the work encountered arose from 
the ignorance and rapacity of the Turkish governor of Mosul, 
a wicked old wretch, whose extortionate and cruel conduct 
had made him the terror of the people of his district. Know- 
ing his character, Mr. Layard resolved to commence opera- 
tions secretly ; and having obtained a few tools, he proceeded 
to Nimroud, which is about five hours ride from Mosul, under 
the pretext of a hunting excursion. ‘The Arabs in the neigh- 
borhood of the mound were wretchedly poor, and he easily 
engaged a small party of them at low wages to begin the ex- 
cavations. It is evident that Mr. Layard is a worthy rival of 
Belzoni, who always seemed to know by instinct precisely 
the right spot in which to dig for antiquities. M. Botta’s 
workmen labored for weeks before they found any thing of 
importance ; but the Arabs under Mr. Layard’s direction had 
hardly struck a spade into the ground before they hit upon 
the upper part of a large slab, which was soon found to be 
joined to another on a liné with it, and that with a third. In 
the same day, ten others were discovered, the whole forming 
a square with a gap at one corner. It was plain that they 
had found the top of a large hall, which was probably con- 
nected with others ; and it was now reasonable to hope that 
the mound was full of sculptured stones and buried edifices. 
But we must quote our author’s striking account of the first 
night which he spent near the ruins. 


**] had slept little during the night. The hovel in which we 
had taken shelter, and its inmates, did not invite slumber ; but 
such scenes and companions were not new to me; they could 
have been forgotten, had my brain been less excited. Hopes, 
long cherished, were now to be realized, or were to end in disap- 
pointment. Visions of palaces underground, of gigantic monsters, 
of sculptured figures, and endless inscriptions, floated before me. 
After forming plan after plan for removing the earth, and extri- 
cating these treasures, I fancied myself wandering in a maze of 
chambers from which I could find no outlet. Then again, all was 
reburied, and I was standing on the grass-covered mound. Ex- 
hausted, I was at length sinking into sleep, when hearing the 
voice of Awad,I rose from my carpet, and joined him outside 
the hovel. The day already dawned ; he had returned with six 
Arabs, who agreed for a small sum to work under my direction. 

*‘ The lofty cone and broad mound of Nimroud broke like a dis- 
tant mountain on the morning sky. But how changed was the 
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scene since my former visit! The ruins were no longer clothed 
with verdure and many-colored flowers ; no signs of habitation, 
not even the black tent of the Arab, was seen upon the plain. 
The eye wandered over a parched and barren waste, across which 
occasionally swept the whirlwind, dragging with it a cloud of sand. 
About a mile from us was the small village of Nimroud, like Naifa, 
a heap of ruins.” 


Having hired a few Turcomans and Nestorian Christians 
to increase the number of his laborers, the excavations now 
went on with speed. He chose these people because they 
were stronger than the Arabs, who were too weak to use the 
pick to advantage, and could only bear the earth and rubbish 
in baskets out of the trenches. ‘The chamber already dis- 
covered, which was in the northwest corner of the mound, 
was cleared out, and it was found that the slabs on its sides 
bore inscriptions in the cuneiform character, but no sculptures. 
Its floor was paved with slabs like those on the walls, bear- 
ing inscriptions on both sides of them, and laid in bitumen, 
which was probably used in a liquid state, as it had pre- 
served a perfect imprint of the characters on the under side 
of the stone. 


‘¢ In the rubbish near the bottom of the chamber, I found several 
ivory ornaments, upon which were traces of gilding ; amongst 
them was the figure of a man in long robes, carrying in one hand 
the Egyptian crux ansata, part of a crouching sphinx, and flowers 
designed with great taste and elegance. Awad, who had his own 
suspicions of the object of my search, which he could scarcely 

ersuade himself was limited to mere stones, carefully collected 
all the scattered fragments of gold leaf he could find in the rub- 
bish ; and, calling me aside in a mysterious and confidential 
fashion, produced them wrapped up in a piece of dingy paper. 

“O Bey,” said he, ‘ Wallah! your books are right, and the 
Franks know that which is hid from the true believer. Here is 
the gold, sure enough, and, please God, we shall find it all ina 
few days. Only don’t say any thing about it to those Arabs, for 
they are asses and cannot hold their tongues. The matter will 
come to the ears of the Pasha.” ‘The Sheikh was much sur- 
prised, and equally disappointed, when I generously presented 
him with the treasures he had collected, and all such as he might 
hereafter discover. He left me, muttering “ Yia Rubbi!” and 
other pious ejaculations, and lost in conjectures as to the meaning 
of these strange proceedings.” 
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Most of the workmen were now moved to the southwest 
corner of the mound, where the tops of many chambers and 
passages had been discovered, and it was hoped that the 
slabs, when laid bare, would prove to be sculptured. And in 
truth, some bas-reliefs were soon exposed ; but it seems the 
building had been destroyed by fire, for a great quantity of 
charcoal was found in it, and the slabs, when uncovered, soon 
crumbled into lime. ‘The edges of many of them had been 
cut away, to the injury of the sculptures and inscriptions, and 
some of them were reversed in position ; it was quite evident, 
then, that they had been brought from another building, 
which had been dismantled in order to furnish materials for 
this southwest edifice. Subsequent discoveries left no doubt 
that this was the case; and Mr. Layard even found, near the 
centre of the mound, a large number of slabs, some of them 
much worn, packed together back to front, like the leaves of 
a book, as they had been arranged in the course of removal 
from the old building to the new one. It soon appeared, that 
the palace at the northwest corner of the mound was much 
the older structure of the two, and that it had been partially 
stripped in order to obtain slabs and sculptures for the new 
building to the southwest; just as the triumphal arch of the 
Emperor Constantine at Rome was built by taking to pieces 
the arch of his more deserving predecessor, ‘Trajan, finely 
worked sculptures being thus easily procured which a degen- 
erate age could not imitate. So the bas-reliefs of the north- 
west palace at Nimroud were found to be in the older and 
superior style of Assyrian art. Remembering that the con- 
flagration which ruined the southwest building probably took 
place at least as far back as when Nineveh was taken and 
destroyed by Cyaxares, about 600 B. C., and that the north- 
west edifice was even then a plundered and abandoned ruin, 
as there are no marks of fire upon it, we gain some idea of its 
amazing antiquity. 

But we are anticipating some conclusions which will be 
more in place hereafter. Mr. Layard was not permitted to 
carry on the work of discovery in the mound without many 
vexatious interruptions. By a few presents and much judi- 
cious management, he had indeed made friends of Daoud 
Agha, who commanded the Turkish irregular troops in the 
vicinity, and even of the Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman, who, with 
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his Arab tribe, of the Abou Salman race, had crossed the 
Zab for the express purpose of plundering him and his labor- 
ers at Nimroud. This Sheikh, when conciliated, became a 
very useful ally to the Englishman, and was able to give 
quite a good excuse for his former dishonest intentions. He 
placed all the blame on the piratical one-eyed Pasha of 
Mosul, to whom we have before alluded, and who was called 
Kerith Oglu, or “the son of the Cretan,” — probably be- 
cause he was an expert liar. ‘The following is Mr. Layard’s 
account of a conversation which he had with this Sheikh, 
when he was making a visit at the Arab encampment : — 


*¢Inshallah,’ said I, ‘ we are now friends, although scarcely a 
month ago you came over the Zab on purpose to appropriate the 
little property lam accustomed to carry about me.’ ‘ Wallah, 
Bey,’ he replied, ‘ you say true, we are friends ; but listen: the 
Arabs either sit down and serve his Majesty the Sultan, or they 
eat from others, as others would eat from them. Now my tribe 
are of the Zobeide, and were brought here many years ago by 
the Pashas of the Abd-el-Jelleel.* These lands were given us 
in return for the services we rendered the Turks in keeping back 
the Tai and the Shammar, who crossed the rivers to plunder the 
villages. All the great men of the Abou Salman perished in 
encounters with the Bedouin, and Injeh Bairakdar, Mohammed 
Pasha, upon whom God lias had mercy, acknowledged our fidelity 
and treated us with honor. When that blind dog, the son of the 
Cretan, may curses fall upon him! came to Mosul, I waited upon 
him, as it is usual for the Sheikh ; what did he do? Did he give 
me the cloak of honor? No; he put me, an Arab of the tribe 
of Zobeide, a tribe which had fought with the Prophet, into the 

ublic stocks. For forty days my heart melted away in a damp 
cell, and I was exposed to every variety of torture. Look at 
these hairs,’ continued he, lifting up his turban ; ‘ they turned 
white in that time, and | must now shave my beard, a shame 
amongst the Arabs. I was released at last; but how did I return 
to the tribe ? —a beggar, unable to kill a sheep for my guests. 
He took my mares, my flocks, and my camels, as the price of 
my liberty. Now tell me, O Bey, in the name of God, if the 
Osmanlis have eaten from me and my guests, shall I not eat from 
them and theirs ? ’ 

The fate of Abd-ur-rahman had been such as he described it ; 
and so had fared several chiefs of the desert and of the mountains. 
It was not surprising that these men, proud of their origin and 


* The former hereditary governors of Mosul. 
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accustomed to the independence of a wandering life, had revenged 
themselves upon the unfortunate inhabitants of the villages, who 
had no less cause to complain than themselves.” 


Mr. Layard soon had occasion to measure wits with this 
respectable functionary, and though greatly harassed and im- 
peded in his operations, fairly outgeneraled him. ‘The fanati- 
cal Cadi and Ulema attempted to raise a commotion against 
the Europeans in Mosul, by spreading some absurd calumnies 
against them; but the worthy Pasha, who cared very little 
about any religion, expressed to Mr. Layard great contempt 
for their proceedings. ‘“ When I was at Siwas,” said he, 
‘“‘the Ulema tried to excite the people because I encroached 
on a burying-ground. But I made them eat dirt! Wallah! 
I took every gravestone and built up the castle walls with 
them.’ He soon issued orders, however, to stop the excava- 
tions at Nimroud, though at first he had made no objections 
to the search. Mr. Layard immediately waited on him, 
when he pretended to be surprised, disclaimed having given 
any such orders, and promised to write to Daoud Agha, 
directing him to render every assistance in his power to the 
work. ‘The Englishman returned well satisfied to Nimroud, 
and within a few hours Daoud came to tell him, that the 
Pasha had sent more stringent orders than before to stop the 
digging immediately. 

‘Surprised at this inconsistency, I returned to Mosul early 
next day, and again called upon the Pasha. ‘ It was with deep 
regret,’ said he, ‘I learnt, after your departure yesterday, that 
the mound in which you are digging had been used as a burying- 
ground by Mussulmans, and was covered with their graves ; now 
you are aware that by the law it is forbidden to disturb a tomb, 
and the Cadi and Mufti have already made representations to 
me on the subject.’ ‘In the first place,’ replied I, ‘ being pretty 
well acquainted with the mound, | can state that no graves have 
been disturbed ; in the second, after the wise and firm ‘ politica,’ 
which your Excellency exhibited at Siwas, gravestones would 
present no difficulty. Please God, the Cadi and Mufti have 
profited by the lesson which your Excellency gave to the ill- 
mannered Ulema of that city.’ ‘In Siwas,’ returned he, imme- 
diately understanding my meaning, ‘I had Mussulmans to deal 
with, and there was tanzimat,* but here we have only Kurds and 


* The reformed system introduced into most provinces of Turkey, but which had 
not yet been extended to Mosul and Bagdad. 
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Arabs, and, Wallah! they are beasts. No, I cannot allow you 
to proceed ; you are my dearest and most intimate friend ; if 
| any thing happens to you, what grief should I not suffer! your 
life is more valuable than old stones : besides, the responsibility 

would fall upon my head.’” 


By a few presents, however, Mr. Layard induced the 
Pasha’s officers to wink at a few workmen being employed, 
ostensibly only to guard the work; and Daoud Agha soon 
confessed to him, that he had been ordered to make graves on 
the mound, and his troops had been employed two nights in 
bringing stones from a distance for that purpose. ‘ We have 
destroyed more real tombs of the true believers,” said he, ‘in 
making sham ones, than you could have defiled between the 
| Zab and Selamiyah. We have killed our horses and our- 
selves in carrying these accursed stones.” Finding what sort 
of a person he had to deal with, Mr. Layard easily struck a 
| bargain with Daoud, in virtue of which the troops were dili- 

gently employed for several other nights in removing all the 
| tombs, both those which the Pasha had caused to be built, 
and some genuine ones, that were afterwards discovered. 

A week or two after these events, the joyful news came 
from Constantinople, that the Porte had finally listened to the 
representations of the wretched people of the district, had 
disgraced the old governor who had caused them so much 
misery, and appointed a new Pasha of high character for 
humanity and justice. But with the characteristic policy of 
the Turkish government, the matter had been delayed till old 
Keritli Oglu had sent the usual presents to the capital in 
return for the promise of being continued in office another 
year, so that his Excellency lost both his pashalic and his 
money. ‘The new governor was received with acclamation, 
while his predecessor was shoved to the wall with little cere- 
mony, and was forced to encounter the jeers of the people he 
had injured. He was found, a day or two afterwards, sitting 
in a dilapidated chamber which did not even protect him 
from the rain. “'Thus it is with God’s creatures!” he ex- 
claimed, with a mixture of philosophy and spite ; “ yesterday, 
all those dogs were kissing my feet. ‘To-day, every one and 
every thing falls upon me, even the rain!” 

To eseape from the commotion excited by this change, 


during which little could be done at Nimroud, Mr. Layard 
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made a hasty visit to Bagdad, and returned to Mosul early in 
January. He found the aspect of things altered much for the 
better. The people had returned to their villages, whence 
the tyranny of the old Pasha had driven them, and resumed 
the cultivation of the ground. The Arab sheikhs and Kurdish 
chiefs, no longer driven to robbery and murder as the only 
means of supporting their followers, now sought to live on 
peaceable terms with the government. 


‘*The change that had taken place in the face of the country 
during my absence, was no less remarkable than that which I 
had found in the political state of the province. To me they 
were both equally agreeable and welcome. ‘The rains, which 
had fallen almost incessantly from the day of my departure for 
Bagdad, had rapidly brought forward the vegetation of spring. 
The mound was no longer an arid and barren heap ; its surface 
and its sides were equally covered with verdure. From the sum- 
mit of the pyramid my eye ranged, on one side, over a broad 
level inclosed by the Tigris and the Zab; on the other, over a 
low undulating country bounded by the snow-capped mountains 
of Kurdistan; but it was no longer the dreary waste I had left a 
month before; the landscape was clothed in green, the black 
tents of the Arabs checkered the plain of Nimroud, and their 
numerous flocks pastured on the distant hills. ‘The Abou Salman, 
encouraged by favorable reports of the policy of the new Pasha, 
had recrossed the Zab, and had sought their old encamping 
grounds. The Jehesh and Shemutti Arabs had returned to their 
villages, around which the wandering Jebours had pitched their 
tents, and were now engaged in cultivating the soil. Even on 
the mound the plough opened its furrows, and corn was sown 
over the palaces of the Assyrian kings.” 


As the new Pasha made no opposition to the continuance 
of the researches at Nimroud, Mr. Layard resumed the work 
with great ardor. Soon afterwards, indeed, through the 
kindness of Sir Stratford Canning, he received a firman, or 
order from the Porte, which prevented any further interfer- 
ence either by the authorities or the people. An important 
and striking discovery awaited him. ‘The workmen were 
now employed on the older, or northwest palace, the sculp- 
tures found there being more nicely finished, in a higher style 
of art and better preservation. One day, when he was en- 
gaged at a little distance, two of the Arabs came running to 
him at the top of their speed, exclaiming with great eagerness, 

11* 
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“‘ Hasten, O Bey, hasten to the diggers, for they have found 
Nimrod himself. Wallah, it is wonderful, but true! We 
have seen him with our eyes. There is no God but God!” 
Mr. Layard hastily descended into the trench, and the Arabs, 
withdrawing a screen that they had thrown up, suddenly dis- 
closed an enormous human head sculptured in full out of 
alabaster. 


‘They had uncovered the upper part of the figure, the re- 
mainder of which was still buried in the earth. I saw at once 
that the head must belong to a winged lion or bull, similar to 
those of Khorsabad and Persepolis. It was in admirable preser- 
vation. ‘The expression was calm, yet majestic, and the outline 
of the features showed a freedom and knowledge of art, scarcely 
to be looked for in the works of so remote a period. The cap 
had three horns, and, unlike that of the human-headed bulls 
hitherto found in Assyria, was rounded and without ornament at 
the top. 

‘**] was not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed and 
terrified at this apparition. It required no stretch of imagination 
to conjure up the most strange fancies. This gigantic head, 
blanched with age, thus rising from the bowels of the earth, 
might well have belonged to one of those fearful beings which 
are pictured in the traditions of the country, as appearing to 
mortals, slowly ascending from the regions below.” 


Mr. Layard immediately suspected that this figure was one 
of a pair placed as ornaments, or guards, on the two sides of 
a portal ; he told the workmen in which direction to dig, and 
before night the companion figure was discovered. The 
earth was soon removed from their sides, when they appeared 
entire and in perfect preservation, two immense human-headed 
lions, with wings extended over the shoulders and back, the 
head and front being sculptured in full, but the sides only in 
high relief. ‘They were about twelve feet in height, and as 
many in length, the portions of the slab not occupied by the 
figure being covered with cuneiform inscriptions. A knotted 
girdle, ending in tassels, was carried round the loins, and the 
finest lines in these ornaments and in the wings appeared in 
their primitive freshness. ‘The body and limbs were ad- 
mirably portrayed ; the muscles and bones, although strongly 
developed to display the strength of the animal, showed 
at the same time a correct knowledge of its anatomy and 
form.”’ 
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**] used to contemplate for hours these mysterious emblems, 
and muse over their intent and history. What more noble forms 
could have ushered the people into the temple of their gods ? 
What more sublime images could have been borrowed from 
nature, by men who sought, unaided by the light of revealed 
religion, to embody their conception of the wisdom, power, and 
ubiquity of a Supreme Being? They could find no better type 
of intellect and knowledge than the head of the man ; of strength, 
than the body of the lion; of rapidity of motion, than the wings 
of the bird. ‘These winged human-headed lions were not idle 
creations, the offspring of mere fancy ; their meaning was written 
upon them. ‘They had awed and instructed races which flourished 
3000 years ago. Through the portals which they guarded, kings, 
priests, and warriors had borne sacrifices to their altars, long 
before the wisdom of the East had penetrated to Greece, and 
had furnished its mythology with symbols long recognized by the 
Assyrian votaries. They may have been buried, and their exist- 
ence may have been unknown, before the foundation of the 
eternal city. For twenty-five centuries they had been hidden 
from the eye of man, and they now stood forth once more in 
their ancient majesty. But how changed was the scene around 
them! ‘The luxury and civilization of a mighty nation had given 
place to the wretchedness and ignorance of a few half-barbarous 
tribes. ‘The wealth of temples, and the riches of great cities, 
had been succeeded by ruins and shapeless heaps of earth. 
Above the spacious hall in which they stood, the plough had 
passed and the corn now waved. Egypt has monuments no less 
ancient and no less wonderful ; but they have stood forth for ages 
to testify her early power and renown ; whilst those before me 
had but now appeared to bear witness in the words of the prophet, 
that once ‘ the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches 
and with a shadowing shroud of a high stature ; and his top was 
among the thick boughs . . . . his height was exalted above all 
the trees of the field, and his boughs were multiplied, and his 
branches became long, because of the multitude of waters when 
he shot forth. All the fowls of heaven made their nests in his 
boughs, and under his branches did all the beasts of the field 
bring forth their young, and under his shadow dwelt all great 
nations ;’ for now is *‘ Nineveh a desolation and dry like a wil- 
derness, and flocks lie down in the midst of her; all the beasts 
of the nations, both the cormorant and bittern, lodge in the upper 
lintels of it; their voice sings in the windows ; and desolation is 
in the thresholds.’ ” 


The report that Nimrod himself had been dug up having 
reached Mosul, it naturally created some excitement there, and 
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the fanatical priesthood sent in a formal protest against Mr. 
Layard’s irreligious proceeding. The excellent Pasha was 
not disposed to interfere, and moreover he did not quite re- 
member whether the mighty hunter was a true believer or an 
infidel ; but he felt obliged to hint that the excavations had 
better be suspended for a time. This was done, till the 
wonder and alarm had passed away, when the work was 
quietly resumed. In the course of a month or two, another 
pair of these stone monsters was discovered, differing from the 
former in one respect, the human shape being carried down 
to the waist, and provided with arms, Others were found at 
a later period in the search, the intention being, apparently, 
that each of the grand entrances into one of the larger halls 
of the edifice should be guarded by two of these figures, the 
walls within being faced with slabs covered with bas-reliefs 
and inscriptions. 

It is difficult to give any idea of the variety and complexity 
of the subjects represented on the sculptured slabs, without 
borrowing too largely from Mr. Layard’s book. Most of 
them relate to the operations of war and the chase, the cere- 
monies of religion, and the homage paid to the kings. ‘The 
subjects are represented in detail with great minuteness, all 
the particulars of costume and employment being preserved, 
as if the object were to tell the whole story of the event com- 
memorated, even to those who could not read the accompa- 
nying inscriptions. As this minuteness is a striking feature 
in those paintings which have given us so complete an insight 
into the life of the ancient Egyptians, we cannot but suspect 
that both the hieroglyphic and the cuneiform characters were 
but rude kinds of writing, and conveyed ideas very imperfectly, 
even to those who were best acquainted with them. We are 
disposed, in other words, to explain away the difficulty which 
the moderns find in interpreting these inscriptions, by suppos- 
ing that the writers themselves could hardly read their own 
characters. At any rate, in the earliest times when these 
characters were used, before the art of writing had been de- 
veloped through successive improvements, it is probable that 
the inscription and the sculpture or painting were each 
equally necessary for the interpretation of the other. 

One series of slabs was intended to commemorate the 
conquest of a foreign nation by an army commanded by the 
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king in person. The monarch in splendid attire stands in a 
chariot drawn by three horses, and discharges an arrow 
against a warrior who appears falling from his car, one of his 
horses being already killed. A charioteer appears by the 
side of the king, and a shield-bearer holds a buckler before 
him. Over the monarch is seen a figure symbolical of the 
Deity, a winged form within a circle, wearing a horned cap 
like that of the human-headed lion. Other warriors are rep- 
resented in different attitudes in their war-chariots, and the 
royal standard waves above them, bearing on its folds the 
figure of an archer in a horned cap, standing on a bull. In 
the background, wavy lines indicate a river, trees are repre- 
sented on its banks, and headless figures represent the enemy 
who have fallen. 

Then come two slabs representing the return after victory. 
The musicians play on stringed instruments, the attendants 
bring human heads and throw them before the victors, and 
the warriors march in procession unarmed, bearing their 
standards, while an eagle flies above them grasping a head in 
its talons. ‘Then follows the monarch, his shield-bearer being 
now replaced by a eunuch holding a parasol over him, and the 
horses of his chariot being led by grooms. 

‘“* After the procession, we have the castle and pavilion of the 
conquering king. ‘The ground plan of the former is represented 
by a circle, divided into four equal compartments, and surrounded 
by towers and battlements. In each compartment there are fig- 
ures apparently engaged in various culinary occupations, and 
preparing the feast; one is holding a sheep, which the other is 
cutting up ; another appears to be baking bread. Various bowls 
and utensils are placed on tables and stools, all remarkable for 
the elegance of their forms. The pavilion is supported by three 
posts or columns ; on the summit of one is the fir-cone,—the 
emblem so frequently found in the Assyrian sculptures ; on the 
others are figures of the ibex or mountain goat, their feet brought 
together as if preparing to jump. ‘They are designed with great 
spirit, and carefully executed. ‘The material — probably silk or 
woollen stuff, —— with which the upper part of the pavilion is 
covered, is richly ornamented and edged with a fringe of fir- 
cones, and another ornament which generally accompanies the 
fir-cone when used in the embroidery of dresses, and in the 
decoration of rooms. Beneath the canopy is a groom cleaning 
one horse ; whilst others, picketed by their halters, are feeding 
at a trough. A eunuch, who appears to stand at the entrance 
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behind, brought in by a warrior in a pointed helmet. Above this 
group are two singular figures, uniting the human form with the 
| head of a lion. One holds a whip or a thong in the right hand, 
and grasps his under jaw with the left. The hands of the second 
| are elevated and joined in front. They wear under-tunics de- 
| scending to the knees; and a skin falls from the head, over the 
shoulders, down to the ankles. They are accompanied by a man 
clothed in a short tunic, and raising a stick with both hands.” 


of the tent, is receiving four prisoners, with their hands tied 


From the great number of these slabs, and the variety of 
subjects represented on them, we become acquainted in detail, 
as it were, with the character and pursuits of the Assyrians, 
and their modes of life. In these representations of events 
| we have also the crude materials, the disyecta membra, of their 
history; but in order to make out their annals in full, the 
events must be individualized by connecting names and dates 
with them, which can be done only by deciphering the 
inscriptions. Mr. Layard seems to have almost a universal 
| genius, and rivals Champollion in one department of research, 
as he does Belzoni in another. He gives the results of his 
study of the inscriptions with much candor and modesty, not 
pretending as yet to have made out much more than the 
names of several kings, and the order in which they succeeded 

each other, and not holding out any extravagant hopes of 
what may be effected by further effort. This is one of the 
cases in which it would be “unwise to be sanguine, and 
unphilosophical to despair.” 

Leaving the inscriptions for future study, which can be 
prosecuted at leisure, as great collections of them have been 
deposited in the British Museum and the Louvre at Paris, 
Mr. Layard sums up, in several interesting chapters, the 
information afforded by the bas-reliefs and other objects found 
in the mounds respecting ancient Assyria. In this summary 
we shall not attempt to follow him, as the results are presented 
by him with great succinctness, and we could not give our 
readers any adequate notion of them without far exceeding 
our limits. We may mention, however, that several inven- 

| tions which have long been supposed to be of comparatively 
modern origin, are now conclusively referred back to a very 
early period. ‘The Assyrians were acquainted with the prin- 
ciple of the arch and the vault, numerous representations of 
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which appear in the bas-relief, and a vaulted chamber was 
opened at Nimroud. ‘They raised buckets from a well by a 
rope passing over a pulley precisely similar in form to those 
now in common use. They were skilful workers in the 
metals and in glass, as bottles and vases in the latter material, 
of elegant shape, were found both at Nimroud and Kouyun- 
jik. It does not yet appear, however, that they had stamped 
money, though further search may possibly bring to light 
medals or coins. The metals in their rough state may have 
passed by weight in exchange for merchandise ; as Abraham 
weighed to Ephron “four hundred shekels of silver current 
with the merchant.” 

One very interesting circumstance connected with these 
discoveries is the light which they shed upon the imagery 
and illustrations used by the prophets in the Old ‘Testament. 
The sublime rhetoric of Ezekiel, Nahum, and Zephaniah, 
which in parts formerly appeared extravagant and forced, 
now seems to have been directly suggested by the attire, 
arms, and symbols in common use among the Assyrians. 
Their bas-reliefs were frequently painted, and traces of the 
coloring on them still remain. The following passage from 
Ezekiel, then, shows that the stern prophet must have gazed 
upon those sculptured figures, with their rich head-dress and 
long girdles, before the fire had passed over the palaces of 
Nineveh, or the city had become “a desolation, a place for 
beasts to lie down in.” “She saw men portrayed upon the 
wall, the images of the Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion, 
girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire 
upon their heads, all of them princes to look to, after the 
manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the land of their 
nativity.” * Again, the prophet describes the mode of attack- 
ing a city, as if he had borrowed his idea of the scene from 
one of these stone tablets. ‘Lay siege against it,’ he ex- 
claims, “and build a fort against it, and cast a mount against 
it; set the camp also against it, and set batterig-rams against 
it round about.” + And when the prophet Nahum, while 
menacing Nineveh with ruin and desolation, suddenly asks, 
“ Where is the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding-place 
of the young lions, where the lion, even the old lion, walked, 


* Chap. xxiii. 14, 15. t Chap. iv. 2. 
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and the lion’s whelp, and none made them afraid?” * we 
cannot help seeing a reference to those grim monsters which 
guarded the portals of her magnificent halls. We dwell too 
long upon this point, it may be ; but there is a sublimity and 
magnificence in the fervid old Hebrew prophecies, which the 
classic poetry of later ages has never equalled, and we linger 
over them as if spell-bound. And these grand sculptures, 
now first exposed to light after being entombed for thousands 
of years, seem to form a fitting commentary upon them. 

Sir Stratford Canning having presented to the British 
Museum the Assyrian sculptures, which Mr. Layard had 
discovered in the beginning of his researches and forwarded 
to England, a niggardly grant was made by the British gov- 
ernment to enable the work to be continued. ‘The sum 
appropriated was very small — only £1,500, we have under- 
stood — and was hardly sufficient to pay for transporting the 
articles to England by the tedious and expensive route of the 
Tigris, Bombay, and the Cape of Good Hope. ‘Through 
the same system of ill-judged parsimony, when one cargo 
was wrecked on its way home, the heavy cases of stone were 
allowed to remain a long time exposed on the beach — indeed, 
we do not hear that they have been removed yet — from the 
want of funds wherewith to reship them. We cannot account 
for the sudden stinginess of John Bull in this matter, as on 
other occasions he has shown great munificence in patronizing 
learning and art. The whole world will cry shame on the 
present Whig administration, if it allows the noble work to 
stop short of completion which a British subject has so 
admirably begun. Parliament gave £50,000 to pay Lord 
Elgin for robbing the Parthenon, an enterprise in which his 
lordship incurred no risk but that of covering his own name 
with eternal opprobrium, for plundering what even the Goths 
and ‘Turks had spared ;+ will it not give at least a quarter 
as much to unearth the precious remains of Assyria? The 
propriety of removing the sculptures from the banks of the 
Tigris to some place where they can be seen and studied is 
quite as evident as was the impropriety of taking the marbles 


* Chap. ii. 11. 

t Non Gothi, sed Scoti, hoc fecerunt, was inscribed by an indignant traveller on 
the brick column which Lord Elgin put up in place of one of the Caryatides which 
he — conveyed away. 
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from the Acropolis, where they might have been visited 
without hazard. 

Mr. Layard made the best possible use of the pittance that 
was doled out to him. A larger band of laborers was hired, 
and under the protection of the Sultan’s firman, the excava- 
tions were continued on a larger scale. ‘To save expense, 
only trenches could be dug to expose the face of the slabs, 
the earth in the interior of the chamber remaining unmoved. 
From this cause, no doubt, many smaller objects of curiosity 
and value remain undiscovered. In one apartment, which it 
was necessary to clear out in order to raise the slabs which 
had fallen on their faces, a quantity of iron rust was found, 
in which could be distinguished the scales of a suit of armor, 
like that represented in the bas-relief. A helmet remained 
perfect a little while ; but the iron being almost wholly decom- 
posed, it soon fell to pieces. A pair of gigantic winged bulls 
were dug out, and a few perfect vases of glass and alabaster. 
“A kind of exfoliation had taken place in the glass vase, 
and it was incrusted with thin semi-transparent laminae, 
which glowed with all the brilliant colors of the opal. This 
beautiful appearance is a well known result of age, and is 
frequently found on glass in Egyptian, Greek, and other 
early tombs.” But the most important discovery was of a 
black marble obelisk, about seven feet long, which is thus 
described : — 


* Although its shape was that of an obelisk, yet it was flat at 
the top and cut into three gradines. It was sculptured on the 
four sides ; there were in all twenty small bas-reliefs, and above, 
below, and between them was carved an inscription 210 lines in 
length. ‘The whole was in the best preservation; scarcely a 
character of the inscription was wanting ; and the figures were 
as sharp and well defined as if they had been carved but a few 
days before. The king is twice represented, followed by his 
attendants ; a prisoner is at his feet, and his vizir and eunuchs 
are introducing men leading various animals, and carrying vases 
and other objects of tribute on their shoulders, or in their hands, 
The animals are the elephant, the rhinoceros, the Bactrian or 
two-humped camel, the wild bull, the lion, a stag, and various 
kinds of monkeys. Amongst the objects carried by the tribute- 
bearers, may perhaps be distinguished the tusks of the elephant, 
shawls, and some bundles of precious wood. From the nature, 
therefore, of the bas-reliefs, it is natural to conjecture that the 
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monument was erected to commemorate the conquest of India, 
or of some country far to the east of Assyria, and on the confines 
of the Indian peninsula. The name of the king, whose deeds it 
appears to record, is the same as that on the centre bulls; and it 
is introduced by a genealogical list containing many other royal 
names.” 


The inscriptions on this valuable relic were copied, and 
the obelisk itself, being packed and transported with great 
care, reached England in safety, and is now in the British 
Museum. It affords a better study than any monument yet 
found for deciphering the inscriptions ; and if the secret of the 
Assyrian cuneiform character should ever be discovered, it 
will probably lead to historical discoveries of great interest. 

The famous pyramid, or high conical mound in the north- 
west corner, was examined, two deep trenches being opened 
in it; but no remains of buildings were discovered. Openings 
were made in the eastern face of the mound, through a solid 
mass of sun-dried bricks nearly fifty feet thick ; and deep cuts 
into other parts showed pretty conclusively, that the body of 
the mound was a solid structure of brickwork, forming an 
artificial hill, the smoothed top of which was a platform on 
which the several palaces were erected. ‘The whole sur- 
rounding country being a low plain, the Assyrians seem to 
have formed these vast artificial elevations to give an imposing 
position to their more sumptuous buildings. _Xenophon’s ac- 
count, considered together with the great use made of stone 
slabs in the interior, makes it probable, that the exterior both 
of the mound and the palaces was originally cased with stone 
for a considerable height from the ground. ‘Time, flood, 
and fire,” have destroyed this casing, and the rude sun-dried 
bricks being quickly disintegrated by the rains, the winds also 
bearing clouds of dust thither from the plains, soil was formed 
on the top and sides of the mound, the deserted and ruined 
buildings were filled up and covered over, and the palaces of 
Assyria were thus entombed in a vast grassy hill. Centuries 
pass away, and then the top of this hill is used as a founda- 
tion for a new tier of palaces, which in their turn are deserted, 
burned. or otherwise ruined, and then covered over like their 
predecessors. ‘Thus we have in the mound successive layers 
or strata of ruined buildings, the work probably of ages widely 
separated from each other, many of the materials for the 
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edifices of later dates having been obtained by digging into 
the ruins beneath. 

“'The flooring, or foundation, of the southwest palace is on 
a level with the tops of the walls of the northwest and of the 
centre palaces; ” and while the first was certainly destroyed by 
conflagration, the walls of the two earlier ones are untouched 
by fire. There is a depression, also, over that part of the 
oldest building whence the slabs were taken away to aid the 
construction of the later one, as if excavations had been made 
to reach these slabs ; and in one part of the northwest palace, 
two prostrate slabs were found that had fallen back from their 
original position, instead of forward into the chamber, so that 
the wall of bricks, of which they were the original facing, 
must have been removed before they fell. A still more cu- 
rious circumstance is, that tombs containing sarcophagi, vases, 
and other objects, in the Egyptian style of art, were found 
over the centre and northwest palaces ; and it was only after 
digging through five feet of earth and rubbish below these 
tombs, that the tops of the palace walls appeared. Ivory 
ornaments of much beauty of workmanship were also found 
in the older palaces ; the gelatinous matter in the ivory had 
been almost exhausted by many centuries of decay, so that they 
were dug out with great difficulty, being on the point of de- 
composition. But after they were carried to England, they 
were boiled in gelatine, and the ivory was thus restored to its 
original consistency and hardness. One of them is a small 
tablet, on which are represented two sitting figures holding an 
Egyptian sceptre, and having between them a cartouche con- 
taining Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

We have not space to give even an abstract of the reason- 
ing that Mr. Layard builds upon these discoveries, in order 
to make out the age of the different buildings at Nimroud. 
We can only copy the conclusions at which he arrives, which 
are certainly cautious and free from exaggeration. 


*‘ Ist. That there are buildings in Assyria which so far differ in 
their sculptures, in their mythological and sacred symbols, and in 
the character and language of their inscriptions, as to lead to the 
inference that there were at least two distinct periods of Assyrian 
history. We may moreover conclude, that either the people 
inhabiting the country at those distinct periods were of different 
races, or of different branches of the same race; or that by 
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intermixture with foreigners, perhaps Egyptians, great changes 
had taken place in their language, religion, and customs, between 
the building of the first palace of Nimroud, and that of the edi- 
fices at Khorsabad and Kouyunjik. 

“2d. That the names of the kings on the monuments show a 
lapse even of some centuries between the foundation of the 
most ancient and most recent of these edifices. 

** 3d. That from the symbols introduced into the sculptures of the 
second Assyrian period, and from the Egyptian character of the 
small objects found in the earth, above the ruins of the buildings 
of the oldest period, there was a close connection with Egypt, 
either by conquest or friendly intercourse, between the time of 
the erection of the earliest and latest palaces; and that the 
monuments of Egypt, the names of kings in certain Egyptian 
dynasties, the ivories from Nimroud, the introduction of several 
Assyrian divinities into the Egyptian Pantheon, and other evi- 
dence, point to the 14th century, B. C., as the probable time of 
the commencement, and the 9th as the period of the termination, 
of that intercourse.* 

“4th. That the earlier palaces of Nimroud were already in 
ruins, and buried before the foundation of the later ; and that it 
is probable they may have been thus destroyed about the time of 
the 14th Egyptian dynasty. 

‘* 5th. That the existence of two distinct dynasties in Assyria, 
and the foundation, about two thousand years before Christ, of an 
Assyrian monarchy, may be inferred from the testimony of the 
most ancient authors; and is in accordance with the evidence of 
Scripture, and of Egyptian monuments.” 


Mr. Layard’s narrative of his personal adventures, his inter- 
course with the Arabs, and his visits ‘to the Nestorian Christ- 
ians and the Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers, is hardly inferior 
in interest to the account of his discoveries at Nimroud. But 
we have occupied so much space in attempting to give some 
idea of the latter, that we can only touch upon the former 
very briefly. Mr. Layard has lived so long among the people 
of the East, and has gained so thorough a knowledge of their 
language and habits, that he was able to observe them to 
great advantage ; and the picture which he gives of them is 
deserving of all credit. All who were in his employ at the 
mound, Arabs, Nestorians, Turks, and Kurds, seem to have 


*I do not, of course, include the Assyrian conquests of Egypt, by kings of the 
latter dynasty, which are proved by positive historical evidence, and the eflects of 


which are well known and teibeiliie. 
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become strongly attached to him, and to have parted with 
him with great regret. He was their arbitrator, not only in 
their disputes with each other, but in their family difficulties ; 
and the impression which his firmness, equity, discretion, and 
good sense made upon them, will be likely to remain long in 
their memories. The Arabs appear from his account to be 
very childlike in character ; they are excitable, fond of amuse- 
ment, vociferous in expressing their feelings, and rather fickle 
in their attachments. Their conduct is hardly at all regulated 
by principle or a regard to law; but they are not malicious 
or wantonly cruel, and many of their vices are attributable to 
the hardships of their lot. Though greedy and apt to pilfer 
in a small way, they do not seem disposed to robbery and 
murder except when they are driven to plunder for a liveli- 
hood. The following extracts give a pleasing idea of Mr. 
Layard’s mode of dealing with them. 


‘The principal public. quarrels, over which my jurisdiction 
extended, related to property abstracted, by the Arabs, from one 
another’s tents. ‘These | disposed of in a summary manner, as 
I had provided myself with handcuffs ; and Ibrahim Agha and 
the Bairakdar were always ready to act with energy and decision, 
to show how much they were devoted to my service. But the 
domestic dissensions were of a more serious nature, and their 
adjustment offered far greater difficulties. They related, of 
course, always to the women. As soon as the workmen saved 
a few piasters, their thoughts were turned to the purchase of a 
new wife, a striped cloak, and a spear. To accomplish this, their 
ingenuity was taxed to the utmost extent. ‘The old wife naturally 
enough raised objections, and picked a quarrel with the intended 
bride, which generally ended in an appeal to physical force. 
Then the fathers and brothers were dragged into the affair ;. from 
them it extended to the various branches of the tribe, always 
anxious to fight for their own honor, and for the honor of their 
women. At other times, a man repented himself of his bargain, 
and refused to fulfil it; or a father, finding his future son-in-law 
increasing in wealth, demanded a higher price for his daughter — 
a breach of faith which would naturally lead to violent measures 
on the part of the disappointed lover. ‘Then a workman, who 
had returned hungry from his work, and found his bread unbaked, 
or the water-skin still lying empty at the entrance of his tent, or 
the bundle of fagots for his evening fire yet ungathered, would, 
in a moment of passion, pronounce three times the awful sen- 
tence, and divorce his wife ; or, avoiding such extremities, would 
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content himself with inflicting summary punishment with a tent- 
pole. 

‘* When I first employed the Arabs, the women were sorely 
ill-treated, and subjected to great hardships. I endeavored to 
introduce some reform into their domestic arrangements, and 
punished severely those who inflicted corporeal chastisement on 
their wives. Ina short time, the number of domestic quarrels 
was greatly reduced ; and the women, who were at first afraid 
to complain of their husbands, now boldly appealed to me for 
protection. They had, however, some misgivings as to the 
future, which were thus expressed by a deputation sent to return 
thanks after an entertainment : —‘O Bey! we are your sacri- 
fice. May God reward you. Have we not eaten wheat bread, 
and even meat and butter, since we have been under your 
shadow ? Is there one of us that has not now a colored hand- 
kerchief for her head, bracelets, and ankle-rings, and a striped 
cloak? But what shall we do when you leave us, which God 
forbid you ever should do? Our husbands will then have their 
turn, and there will be nobody to help us.’ ” 


The story of Mr. Layard’s visit to the Tiyari mountains, 
inhabited by the Nestorian Christians, has a pathetic interest, 
from the engaging account that he gives of their simplicity of 
manners and character, their blameless and industrious lives, 
and the shocking massacre of the greater number of them by 
the savage and fanatical Kurds. The cruel fate of these 
amiable and unoffending people being foreseen, from the 
menaces uttered by their oppressors, it seems strange that so 
little effort was made to save them. It is consoling to know, 
however, that the chief agent in this atrocious massacre, the 
savage Beder Khan Bey, did not wholly escape the punish- 
ment due to his crimes; he was defeated and captured by a 
Turkish army that was sent against him, and though he suc- 
ceeded in purchasing his life, he was stripped of his power 
and banished to Candia. ‘Through the kind intervention of 
Sir Stratford Canning, many of the Nestorians, who had been 
carried off as slaves by the Kurds, were rescued or ransomed, 
and restored to their desolated homes. One act of this fear- 
ful tragedy happened before Mr. Layard visited the moun- 
tains, and he visited the spot where the bones of thousands of 
the victims were bleaching in the sun. ‘The concluding scene 
took place a few days after our traveller’s return to Mosul, 
when the Kurds made a second irruption into the Tiyari 
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country, ravaging the few districts which had escaped on the 
former occasion ; and the very few people who had received Mr. 
Layard and the American missionaries with so much kindness 
and hospitality, were butchered like their brethren, and their 
villages wholly laid waste. 

The handful who escaped this shocking massacre, and who 
are now feebly endeavoring to restore some of their ruined 
dwellings, are the sole representatives of the once flourishing 
church which was founded in Assyria by the earliest preachers 
of Christianity. They disseminated their faith throughout the 
interior of Asia, making converts among the Bactrians, the 
Persians, the Huns, and even the Chinese. But the bloody 
victories of Tamerlane reduced them to a feeble remnant, 
who found in the mountains an imperfect shelter from the 
ferocity and fanaticism of the Tartars, the Turks, and the 
Kurds. As Nestorius, whose opinions were generally adopted 
by them, was excommunicated in the fifth century, they were 
early separated from the church of Rome, and preserved 
against its subsequent corruptions ; rejecting the worship of 
images, the necessary celibacy of the clergy, the doctrines 
of transubstantiation and purgatory, and the worship of the 
Virgin, and administering the communion in both kinds, they 
merited the appellation of the protestants of Asia. ‘Their 
learned men affirm that they did not follow Nestorius, but 
that Nestorius followed them ; and they trace back the origin 
of their church, as we have said, directly to the first preachers 
of Christianity. They have naturally attracted much atten- 
tion of late years from the protestants of Europe, especially 
from those of the English church, with whom they seem 
closely united by their adherence to episcopacy. But Amer- 
ican missionaries alone, we believe, have labored actively 
among them, except the emissaries of the church of Rome, 
who, more by fraud and violence than persuasion, have 
brought nearly all of them who live upon the west side of the 
mountains, in Mosul and its vicinity, into nominal allegiance to 
the Pope. The missionaries from this country have labored 
chiefly among those in the mountains and on the plains to the 
eastward, around the lake of Oroomiah, where they are under 
the government of Persia. ‘Though the American Board of 
Foreign Missions are Congregationalists, they have not inter- 
fered, we believe, with the church government of the Nesto- 
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rians, either because it would be difficult to induce them to 
change it, or because it was admitted that episcopacy was 
best adapted to the present condition of the sect; and herein, 
we think, they have manifested a wise discretion. Their chief 
object has been to teach the Nestorians, so that they might 
study the Scriptures for themselves, and for this end to circu- 
late the Scriptures widely among them. Mr. Layard rather 
hastily assumes, that the members of this interesting sect are 
the lineal descendants of the ancient Assyrians, who have 
survived the Persian, Greek, Roman, and Tartar conquests 
of their country. We know of no other foundation for this 
opinion than the fact, that their patriarchs at an early period 
called themselves the patriarchs of the Chaldeans; but an 
assumption of a name proves little as to community of origin. 
Mr. Layard gives a very interesting account of the remark- 
able sect of the Yezidis, or worshippers of the Devil, whom 
he visited on occasion of one of their great festivals, and was 
received by them with great kindness. Formidable as they 
may appear from their name and the distinguishing tenet of 
their faith, they seem to be a very innocent and amiable 
people, who have suffered great persecutions, and are more 
sinned against than sinning. We are told on high authority 
that the Prince of Darkness is a gentleman, and certainly the 
character and conduct of these his avowed followers justify 
the compliment. Their history is not well known, and there 
is some mystery about their tenets and religious ceremonies, 
which they seem too ignorant to understand or explain even 
to themselves. ‘They affected no concealment, however, but 
conversed freely about their doctrines with Mr. Layard, and 
admitted him to witness their rites, some of which, being per- 
formed at night by torchlight, were very picturesque and 
striking. ‘They hold the name of Satan in great reverence, 
and no greater offence can be given them than to utter it on 
light occasions. ‘They even carefully avoid certain names of 
common objects which too closely resemble in sound the 
revered appellation. But in other points of belief and prac- 
tice, they do not appear to differ widely from the Mohamme- 
dans by whom they are surrounded. ‘They baptize in water, 
like the Christians; circumcise their children, and carve 
verses from the Koran on their tombs, like the Mohammedans ; 
and worship the sun, like the Sabeans. These observances, 
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however, may have been grafted on their original creed, in 
order to avoid persecution from the people who held to them. 
We copy a part of Mr. Layard’s fine description of their cere- 
monies on one of their great festival nights. 


“As night advanced, those who had assembled —they must 
now have amounted to nearly five thousand persons — lighted 
torches, which they carried with them as they wandered through 
the forest. The effect was magical ; the varied groups could be 
faintly distinguished through the darkness ; men hurrying to and 
fro; women, with their children, seated on the house-tops ; and 
crowds gathering round the pedlers who exposed their wares for 
sale in the courtyard. Thousands of lights were reflected in the 
fountains and streams, glimmered amongst the foliage of the 
trees, and danced in the distance. As I was gazing on this 
extraordinary scene, the hum of human voices was suddenly 
hushed, and a strain, solemn and melancholy, arose from the 
valley. It resembled some majestic chant which years before I 
had listened to in the cathedral of a distant land. Music so 
pathetic and so sweet I had never before heard in the East. 
The voices of men and women were blended in harmony with 
the soft notes of many flutes. At measured intervals the song 
was broken by the loud clash of cymbals and tambourines; and 
those who were without the precincts of the tomb then joined in 
the melody. 

** The same slow and solemn strain, occasionally varied in the 
melody, lasted for nearly an hour; a part of it was called ‘ Ma- 
kam Azerat Esau,’ or the song of the Angel Jesus. It was 
sung by the Sheikhs, the Cawals, and the women ; and occasion- 
ally by those without. I could not catch the words ; nor could I 
prevail upon any of those present to repeat them tome. They 
were in Arabic ; and, as few of the Yezidis can speak or pro- 
nounce that language, they were not intelligible, even to the 
experienced ear of Hodja Toma, who accompanied me. The 
tambourines, which were struck simultaneously, only interrupted 
at intervals the song of the priests. As the time quickened, 
they broke in more frequently. The chant gradually gave way 
to a lively melody, which, increasing in measure, was finally lost 
in a confusion of sounds. The tambourines were beaten with 
extraordinary energy ; the flutes poured forth a rapid flood of 
notes ; the voices were raised to their highest pitch ; the men 
outside joined in the cry; whilst the women made the rocks 
resound with the shrill tahlehl. The musicians, giving way to 
the excitement, threw their instruments into the air, and strained 
their limbs into every contortion, until they fell exhausted to the 
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ground. I never heard a more frightful yell than that which 
rose in the valley. It was midnight. The time and place were 
well suited to the occasion ; and I gazed with wonder upon the 
extraordinary scene around me. ‘Thus were probably celebrated 
ages ago the mysterious rites of the Corybantes, when they met 
in some consecrated grove. I did not marvel that such wild 
ceremonies had given rise to those stories of unhallowed rites, 
and obscene mysteries, which have rendered the name of Yezidi 
an abomination in the East. Notwithstanding the uncontrollable 
excitement which appeared to prevail amongst all present, there 
were no indecent gestures or unseemly ceremonies. When the 
musicians and singers were exhausted, the noise suddenly died 
away ; the various groups resumed their previous cheerfulness, 
and again wandered through the valley, or seated themselves 
under the trees.” 


We must stop here, though we have given but a very im- 
perfect sketch of the entertaining and instructive contents of 
these volumes. Our readers will certainly join with us in 
expressing the hope that Mr. Layard may be enabled, through 
the liberality of the British government, to continue the re- 
searches which he has so well begun, and to throw more light 
upon the history, antiquities, and present condition of the 
region which was the birthplace of the human family. The 
American publisher of the work deserves great credit for put- 
ting forth a very handsome and faithful edition of it, the 
numerous engravings, plans, and maps being all repeated with 
exactness and beauty, and the paper and type being but little 
inferior to the English copy. Indeed, he has generally shown 
so much judgment and good taste in selecting the proper 
books to be republished in this country, and so much liberality 
in the mechanical execution of them, that it is almost a suffi- 
cient reason for purchasing a new book to find the name of 
G. P. Putnam at the bottom of the title-page. We would 
only call his attention to the necessity of having the proof- 
sheets revised with great care, incorrectness in this respect 
being the easily besetting sin of the printing offices in this 
country, and being the chief reason of the inferiority of an 
American reprint to the English original. The evil cannot 
be wholly remedied till well-trained and accurate scholars 
are employed here, as they have long been in England, to 
superintend the press. 
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Art. VI. — Description de 0 Observatoire Astronomique 
Central de Poulkova. Par F. G. W. Srruve, Membre 
de l’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 
Premier Astronome et Directeur de |’Observatoire Cen- 
tral. St. Petersbourg. 1845. 


Wuo has not heard of Pulkowa, El dorado of astrono- 
mers, as the enthusiastic Biot calls it? In comparison with 
the vastness of plan and magnificence of its great observatory, 
its beauty of detail and exquisite organization, the historic 
Uraniburg and Cassel appear insignificant. Yet a little 
while ago, we looked back with wonder to the time when 
Tycho, Longomontanus, Roemer, and Horrebow controlled 
resources and enjoyed facilities, the account of which would 
seem fabulous, did not the monuments of their labors survive. 

In March, 1834, when one of Struve’s assistants placed a 
little transit instrument on the summit of the hill, upon the 
spot where the great central tower now stands, Pulkowa was 
a little village of serfs, celebrated for nothing under the sun, 
except that, being an imperial domain, its log-houses were a 
little better, and its inhabitants a little happier, than those of 
most other Russian villages. It was not till August, 1839, 
that the observatory was inaugurated, and not until the 
middle of the year 1843 that it was completed. 

Having recently visited this celebrated establishment, where 
we were received with a kind welcome and princely hospi- 
tality, we have thought that some account of it might be 
acceptable to our scientific readers. As its geographical 
position alone would prevent most of our astronomers from 
visiting it, a sketch of its history, progress, and present con- 
dition may afford some useful hints for the conduct of similar 
institutions in the United States. 

Two illustrious directors of European observatories, Messrs, 
Schumacher and Airy, have already visited Russia for the 
purpose of making themselves acquainted with this establish- 
ment. The Astronomer Royal of England left Greenwich full 
of predilections for English instruments and English methods 
of observation; he disliked the Munich refractors, would 
have nothing to do with counterpoises, and thought the Prime 
Vertical instrument must be inaccurate and clumsy. On 
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returning home, he wrote to Professor Schumacher as fol- 
lows : — ‘I trust, therefore, that you will not regard as un- 
founded the opinion which I express, that no astronomer can 
feel himself perfectly acquainted with modern observing 
astronomy in its most highly cultivated form, whether as 
regards the personal establishment, the preparation of the 
buildings, the selection and construction of the instruments, 
or the delicacy of using them, who has not well studied the 
observatory of Pulkowa.” 

After the buildings were completed and furnished, and the 
corps of observers had commenced their work, an accurate 
description of the observatory and its instruments seemed to 
be needed, that the improvements here introduced might not 
remain unknown to other astronomers. This object has been 
accomplished in the magnificent work before us, which is 
now the best source from which the student can derive an 
accurate knowledge of the refinements of modern astronomical 
instruments and of observations of the modern school. ‘The 
work is in two volumes, one containing a minute description 
of the establishment itself and its instruments, and the other 
furnishing the drawings necessary to illustrate the text. ‘The 
instruments are all constructed upon the German system, and 
the whole observatory forms a monument to the excellence 
of that system. No ungainly quadrants, or mural circles for 
determining declinations alone, are to be found there ; no 
broad wheels with graduation on their rims, to be read off by 
microscopes placed around like spokes, the various readings 
being brought into apparent harmony only by the application 
of some empirical “correction for runs;” no instrument in 
which the accuracy of the observer is entirely dependent 
upon the degree of skill exercised by the mechanician ; no 
zero points which describe little diurnal and annual orbits, 
being fastened to stone pillars, and subjected to all their ther- 
mometric and hygrometric motions. 

Before speaking further about the merits of this observatory, 
we will give a short account of its origin and history, which 
are discussed at length in the ‘“ Description.” It is remark- 
able that the little realm of Denmark has done far more for 
astronomy, in proportion to its size and finances, than any 
other country in the world; and this distinction even now, in 
its days of political tribulation, does not desert it, while it 
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enables such men as Schumacher and Hansen to labor for 
future ages. Here was established the first public observa- 
tory in Europe. In less than thirty years after the observatory 
at Copenhagen was created, that of Paris was founded ; that 
of Greenwich followed after a short time; and soon, under 
the able direction of Cassini and Flamsteed, both were ren- 
dering eminent services to science. 

It was under Peter the Great, that Russia made the first 
steps toward taking the scientifie position which she now 
holds. This enlightened monarch, on returning from his 
travels, founded the Petersburg Academy of Sciences in 
1724, and placed under its superintendence an observatory, 
the building of which was completed in the following year. 
No pains were spared to provide proper instruments, and 
Lalande speaks of it as one of the most magnificent establish- 
ments in Europe. <A conflagration, in 1747, destroyed all 
the buildings of the Academy and the observatory, and 
all the instruments which it contained were lost. The 
munificence of the Empress Catharine restored the observa- 
tory, and provided it anew with the best instruments to be 
had at the time, among which were a five-feet transit instru- 
ment, and a huge mural quadrant by Bird, which to this day 
remains fastened to the walls of the building. 

Still under the direction of the Academy, the new observ- 
atory rendered important services to science, and boasts, 
among other great names, of Delisle, Lexell, and Schubert. 
Observatories have sprung up in all parts of the Russian 
empire, at Nicolajen, Abo, Dorpat —a name rendered illus- 
trious by the labors of the same great astronomer who now 
directs the central observatory — Kasan, Moscow, Helsing- 
fors, and Kien. Without going back to the times when 
Bernoulli, Euler, and Lagrange sat in the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, we can assent to the remark of Struve, when he 
says, that within one generation more has been done by the 
Russian government for the advancement of astronomy than 
was ever accomplished in any other country in an equal 
period of time. 

The Academy had seen for some time, that the observatory 
of St. Petersburg had fallen behind the age. It was no 
longer able to answer the demands which astronomy in the 
nineteenth century was justified in making. The instruments, 
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once unequalled, were now old-fashioned, and much inferior 
to the new instruments of the Germans. Their position, too, 
on the top of a high tower, was far from being sufficiently 
firm. ‘I'here was need also of more room, as is sufficiently 
attested by the fact that a magnificent twenty-feet telescope, 
by Herschel, remained unpacked for want of a place to put 
it in; and it remains in the case to this day. 

The Emperor Nicholas determined, therefore, to build a 
new observatory, and to spare nothing which should tend to 
make it as complete and serviceable as the present state of 
astronomical science would permit. For this purpose, he 
requested the Academy to appoint a commission to superin- 
tend the plans and arrangements. Struve, at that time 
director of the Dorpat observatory, and whose biography 
‘might almost be said to be the history of stellar astronomy 
during the period of his labors, was placed in this commission. 

Their first step was to settle definitively the constitution of 
the new observatory. ‘The field of astronomy is so vast that 
no one establishment can cover it all, and it is of the highest 
importance that for every observatory a definite line of re- 
search should be laid down. As Mr. Airy, the astronomer 
royal of England, and many distinguished astronomers before 
him, have clearly shown, the energies of every observatory 
ought to be devoted to some one department of astronomy. 
This prevents the astronomers from wasting their time in 
fanciful speculations, or flitting from one investigation to 
another ; and it is necessary for giving to each observatory a 
proper place in public estimation. ‘The objects to which the 
commission decided that the labors of the new observatory 
should be devoted were three : — first, regular observations, 
as complete as possible, whose end should be the advance- 
ment of astronomy as a science; secondly, corresponding 
observations for the geographical expeditions in the Russian 
empire ; and thirdly, the advancement and development of 
practical astronomy in its geographical and nautical appli- 
cations. 

It was with reference to this threefold purpose that the 
plans for the instruments and the buildings were adopted. 
The regular observation of sun, moon, and the large planets 
has been for a hundred years the special province of the 
observatory at Greenwich ; and as the whole attention of the 
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many distinguished men who have presided over that estab- 
lishment has been devoted to perfecting that particular class 
of observations, it was thought best to leave this department 
to Greenwich altogether, since there are many others where 
accurate observations are still more needed. 

The hill of Pulkowa, twelve miles (seventeen wersts) 
south of the Admiralty palace in St. Petersburg, and belong- 
ing to the imperial domain of ‘Tsarskoie Lelé, was selected 
as the most favorable site for the observatory. The high 
road from the capital to Warsaw runs almost due south, 
forming a straight line for the whole distance, until it reaches 
the base of the hill around which it winds. This hill is 
neither very steep nor very high ; but it is a prominent feature 
in an almost level plain like that on which the Russian capital 
is situated. It is about two hundred feet high, and stands 
just in the prolongation of the straight line formed by the 
road. As the traveller who leaves St. Petersburg by the bar- 
rier of the triumphal arch looks before him, the magnificent 
facade and cupolas of the observatory appear precisely in 
front, as though the great chaussée were but an avenue lead- 
ing to Pulkowa. As the roads to Warsaw and to Moscow 
separate about half a mile before reaching the observatory, the 
instruments are effectually secured from the dust and tremors 
caused by vehicles passing by, while the height of the 
edifice commands a wide, clear horizon, and a more health- 
ful air than those enjoy who live on the plam. A remarkable 
testimony to the healthfulness of the situation is furnished by 
the fact, that while that dread scourge of Russia, the cholera, 
was this last summer sweeping away its hundreds of thousands, 
—while more than eighteen hundred fell a daily sacrifice to 
the pestilence, and the Russian realm, according to one of 
the St. Petersburg physicians, was decimated, as scarce a 
man or woman could be seen who was not in mourning, — 
the inmates of the observatory wholly escaped the fearful 
disease. ‘The writer of these pages was at that time in 
Pulkowa, and felt there as secure as in his native city. 

The tract of land given by the emperor contains five hun- 
dred and forty-five acres, (twenty dessjatines,) being two 
thousand two hundred and five feet long, and one thousand 
five hundred and eighty-two wide at its greatest breadth. 
No houses can be built in its vicinity, to dim the air with 
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smoke and heated currents; for by a special edict of the 
emperor it was ordained, that no dwelling-house should be 
ever erected within a werst, or two-thirds of an English 
mile, of the southern frontier of the land belonging to the 
observatory. The future astronomers of Pulkowa are thus 
exempted from what has been so fruitful a source of annoy- 
ance to the observatories of Berlin, Paris, and even Green- 
wich, and which bids fair, at some not very distant’ day, to 
be a serious impediment to the labors of our own observatory 
at Cambridge. 

Struve’s reputation at the head of observing astronomers 
had already been earned at Dorpat. Under his superintend- 
ence and according to his plans, the great refractor of that 
observatory had been built, erected, and used. His applica- 
tion of clock-work to telescopes ; his ‘“‘ Mensure Micrometrice 
Stellarum Duplicium ;” his determination of the parallaxes of 
« Lyre and Polaris; and, above all, the almost incredible 
accuracy to which he had brought his observations, had 
united to give him this distinction. ‘The investigation by Bes- 
sel of the parallax of 61 Cygni was undertaken subsequently 
to Struve’s similar determination of that of « Lyre, although 
published a short time before ; and was, indeed, undertaken 
at Struve’s suggestion. Struve was appointed director of the 
new observatory, and leaving Dorpat, applied himself with 
great zeal to the labors of his new position. He made two 
journeys to the Ausland, a somewhat greater undertaking in 
Russia than it is in America, and visited the artists whom 
he had selected as the most competent to construct the 
instruments. 

The accuracy of which the modern system of instrumental 
observation is now capable is considered by many as the 
highest which the nature of our senses will permit. Without 
altogether assenting to this proposition, we must still acknow- 
ledge, that the precision already attained approaches this limit 
perhaps as nearly as we can expect for generations to come. 
The harmony which can now be established between obser- 
vation and computation seems almost marvellous. But to 
obtain the highest degree of accuracy, instruments and modes 
of observation are needed entirely different from those used 
before the refinements of Gauss, Bessel, and Struve were 
made. The sources of great errors are few, and may be 
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avoided in almost all instruments of the present day ; but 
minute errors can be avoided only by instruments constructed 
with the’ special aim of allowing observations to be made 
under as many different circumstances as possible, that by the 
combination of results the errors may be eliminated. As the 
only means of attaining accuracy, it was till lately the usage 
in all countries, and still is in many, to adjust the instruments 
with all possible care, and then to rely upon their indications ; 
but the best adjustments are now considered by the ablest 
observers as only such approximations to accuracy, that in 
calculating the corrections, the terms depending upon the 
squares or higher powers of the errors may be neglected as 
inappreciable. Observations are then made under circum- 
stances designedly varied in such a way, that in the proper 
combination of results, the errors may be not only eliminated, 
but precisely determined ; for a result whose exact deviation 
from the truth is known is as good as one affected by no 
errors whatever. 

Some of the sources of error lie in the instruments them- 
selves, and can be determined once for all, the investigation 
being repeated, however, from time to time, at such intervals 
as may render it certain that any change in the instrument 
shall be promptly detected. ‘The discharge of a cannon in 
the neighborhood, a severe clap of thunder, the slamming of 
an observatory door, or a strong draught of wind might easily 
change the collimation of a transit instrument or meridian 
circle ; and, after any such occurrence, a new determination 
ought to be made. ‘The values of the divisions in the best | 
levels and micrometer scales are quite different at different 
temperatures, and most of them change slowly as to their 
values for the same temperature in different years. 

Other causes of inaccuracy, which vary from hour to hour, 
must be investigated for every observation where the highest 
precision is required. Such are the changes in the inclina- 
tion and azimuth of the axis of a meridian or prime vertical 
instrument, or the variation of the zero point on a declination 
or altitude circle. Still another class of errors arises from the 
want of strict mathematical accuracy in all works of human 
art, in cases where the precise determination of the error is 
impossible. No screw or micrometer circle was ever made in 
which the dead motion did not furnish an element of error, 
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and many astronomers who have never investigated it would 
be astonished at the amount of error thus introduced into their 
observations. ‘The want of strict parallelism in the spider- 
lines of a diaphragm, and the breadth of the lines of graduation 
on all scales, belong also to this category. Errors arising 
from such sources as these cannot always be avoided, but may 
always be materially diminished by the skill and ingenuity of 
a practised observer. 
The first requisite, then, of an astronomical instrument at 
present is, that it be constructed not only with the greatest 
possible accuracy, but also on such a plan as to allow us to 
determine the precise magnitude of the errors which must 
necessarily exist. It is in this that the German instruments, 
constructed by Reichenbach and Repsold, with the aid of 
plans suggested by the genius and experience of Bessel, 
| Gauss, and Schumacher, so far surpass all others ; and this is 
| the idea which the combined talent of all the German astron- 
omers has since been constantly laboring to develop. Han- 
sen and Encke, Ertel, and the younger Repsolds have carried 
on the work, and Germany still leads the way. It is, indeed, 
almost as much to the talent and skill of the Frauenhofers, 
Reichenbachs, Repsolds, and Ertels, as to the labors of those 
who use their instruments, that we owe the accuracy of 
modern physical and astronomical measurements. A me- 
chanician of the rank to which these men belong is a genuine 
artist; he creates as well as executes. No one but the 
mathematician or the physicist can appreciate the labor, skill, 
_and ingenuity necessary for grinding what is commonly called 
a plane surface so that it shall be truly a mathematical plane 
from which all parallel rays of light shall be reflected parallel ; 
or for making a material circle which shall be strictly a circle, 
with circular curvature in its smallest microscopic parts; or 
for constructing an astronomical clock, which in winter and 
summer, through all changes of temperature, shall retain the 
same rate. All these things have been done. ‘The men of 
whom we speak have devoted their property, their powers, 
and their health, to satisfy the constantly increasing demands 
made upon their profession by the progress of science; and 
their success demands our admiration and gratitude. With- 
out them, Struve could never have verified his declaration, 
Alles Sichtbare ist messbar, “‘ whatever can be seen may be 
measured.” 
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The construction of all the instruments for Pulkowa, ex- 
cepting one or two of the clocks and chronometers, was con- 
fided to German artists. With them Struve discussed at 
length each change that he proposed to introduce, and went 
through all the details, from the largest counterpoise to the 
smallest screw. The plans for all the instruments were then 
subjected to the judgment of the most distinguished men of 
science in Europe, — to Bessel, Encke, Humboldt, Lindenau, 
Olbers, Schumacher, and Steinheil. ‘Thus, although all the 
instruments were constructed in accordance with the general 
system which has prevailed in Germany since the time of 
Reichenbach and Frauenhofer, there was not one which was 
not in some respects new; and we believe the artists who 
were selected to construct the Pulkowa instruments still look 
upon those instruments as their masterpieces. ‘The great re- 
fractor by Merz was of a size till then deemed impracticable, 
and we may well be proud of possessing in our own country 
its exact duplicate. 

The construction of the famous Dorpat refractor formed an 
era in the history of astronomical instruments. Struve pub- 
lished, in 1825, a detailed account of it, and descriptions and 
drawings of it are to be found in the Cyclopedias. It was 
Frauenhofer’s masterpiece, both as regards the construction and 
the glass. The extreme difficulty of obtaining large pieces 
of glass suitable for astronomical and optical researches is 
well known. The obstacles in the way of their manufacture 
are almost numberless, and the object-glass of the Dorpat re- 
fractor was the largest achromatic lens known which was free 
from fault, being nine French inches in diameter. For a 
good object-glass, both the flint- and the crown lenses must 
not only be free from strie and air bubbles, but, what is far 
more difficult, must be perfectly homogeneous, having the 
same refracting and dispersing power in every part. If the 
glass be cooled too quickly, the parts at the edge, and near 
the surface, acquire different optical properties from those near 
the centre. If cooled too slowly, the lower portion becomes, 
in consequence of the weight of the mass above it, much 
denser than the surface. ‘Thus, when after much pains and 
many vain trials, a glass has been cast free from all striae, 
bubbles, and cloudiness, it is still, in nine cases out of ten, 
however beautiful in appearance, of small value for the 
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optician or astronomer. Experience, too, has shown, that of 
two different castings, performed under the supervision of the 
same persons, and apparently under the same circumstances, 
the glass may be very different in its optical properties. 

Frauenhofer claimed, however, to have discovered an impor- 
tant secret in the manufacture of the glass, which, upon his 
death-bed, he imparted to his successor, and which Merz, the 
present head of the establishment, purchased at a high price. 
No sooner had Frauenhofer, after a long series of costly ex- 
periments, succeeded in obtaining the two glasses which form 
the Dorpat lens, than it was secured by Struve for his obser- 
vatory, and the refractor built upon a plan devised by himself 
and F'rauenhofer jointly. ‘This was the first instrument which, 
by the application of clockwork, was made to follow the stars, 
keeping pace with their diurnal motion, and thus admitting of 
an accuracy and care in the micrometric comparisons which 
would be impossible if the star were moving through the field 
of vision. ‘The principle of the mounting was new and pe- 
culiar, the telescope being on one end of the axis balanced 
by a counterpoise at the other extremity. Experience has 
shown the great practical advantage of this construction, 
which has been ever since invariably adopted for all large 
refractors, excepting in England. 

Since the erection of the Dorpat instrument, Frauenhofer 
and his successors had made several other large refractors, 
one of which, that of Bogenhausen, was of still larger dimen- 
sions, having 10.5 inches aperture. Emboldened by this 
success, they applied themselves, at Struve’s instigation, anew 
to their work, and succeeded, in 1837, in producing two 
object-glasses of 14 French inches (14.95 Engl.) in diameter. 
Struve selected one of these for Pulkowa, which was mounted 
much like the Dorpat telescope, but with some farther im- 
provements, and which arrived at its destination in 1839. 
The other was mounted in the same way in 1845, and is now 
at the Cambridge observatory in this country. A detailed 
description of it, therefore, is unnecessary, the more so as the 
great refractors at Cincinnati and Washington are mounted in 
the same way. ‘The length of the instrument is twenty-three 
feet ; the weight of the part which moves on the hour-axis is 
seven thousand pounds. The tube is conical, being at the one 
end seventeen, at the other eleven inches and eight tenths in 
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diameter. Its construction is curious. A great number of thin 
strips of pine wood, each being of the entire length of the 
tube, and slightly wedge-shaped, are glued together side by 
side, and in different layers, the whole mass being an inch 
thick, and veneered externally. Thus a cross section of the 
tube would appear to be formed of a multitude of thin radiating 
slips of pine an inch long. ‘This curious structure has been 
found to possess all the inflexibility of metal, while it is, of 
course, very light in comparison. The equilibrium is pre- 
served, and ease of motion effected, by means of eight coun- 
terpoises. The friction of the hour-axis is diminished by one, 
that of the declination-axis by two, of these ; two more serve 
to protect the tube from any tendency to flexure, while the 
three others act to produce equilibrium in the whole huge 
mass. It was with the mounting of this instrument that Pro- 
fessor Airy “ was not satisfied.” 

Merz also furnished a heliometer like Bessel’s, but with an 
aperture of seven and a halfinches. This instrument has not 
as yet been systematically used, and Professor Struve con- 
templates some important changes in the mounting, by which 
it will be made to resemble the magnificent instrument on 
which Repsold has been employed the last few years, and 
which is about to be mounted for Professor Johnson, at Ox- 
ford. ‘The transit instruments and the new vertical circle 
were by Ertel ; and the latter, made on Struve’s plan, is already 
so well known to astronomers as to need no description here. 
It is the instrument with which Peters has made his remark- 
able observations on the parallax of the fixed stars. 

All the meridian instruments designed for solar observations 
are provided with diaphragms of thin brass plate, to protect 
the interior of the tube, and especially the plate which hoids 
the spider lines, from the sun’s rays. Care has been taken 
to place these diaphragms in such a way, that they can exert 
no pressure on the sides of the tube by their thermometric 
expansion. Of course, the instruments and piers here, as in 
every well ordered observatory, are protected from the rays of 
the sun during the observation. 

The Prime Vertical instrument, by Repsold, is perhaps 
the greatest triumph of mechanical art in existence, as regards 
its exquisite accuracy. It was designed and is used by 
Struve himself, for the determination of the aberration of the 
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fixed stars, the nutation and annual parallax. The telescope is 
at the extremity of an immense steel axis, and balanced by a 
counterpoise at the other end. The nature of the observa- 
tions requires, that a star be observed on each side of the 
zenith with the instrument in its two different positions, the 
telescope and counterpoise changing places with each other. 
Before an observation is completed, therefore, the whole 
gigantic mass, axis, circles, tube, and weights, must twice be 
lifted from the axis supports, technically called the Ys, and 
turned entirely round. ‘This must be done, too, as rapidly as 
possible ; for as the astronomer knows by sad experience, 
the star will not wait for him. The slightest jar to the in- 
strument, the smallest scratch upon the axis, which a particle 
of dust might produce, would be fatal to the accuracy which 
Struve requires in his observations. It seems incredible, but 
is true, that the huge mass, weighing a thousand pounds, 
can be lifted, reversed, and the axis deposited again in the 
Ys, in sixteen seconds. ‘The force necessary to lift it for this 
purpose is, in summer, two pounds and two-thirds. The 
writer reversed the instrument in sixteen seconds and a half, 
with his little finger alone, raising the whole, turning it round, 
and carefully replacing the axis. Concerning this instru- 
ment, the English Astronomer Royal makes the following 
curious remark : — “ Before I had examined this instrument 
at Pulkowa, I was not disposed to recognize it as one com- 
petent to the delicate determinations for which Mr. Struve 
intended it. After a careful examination of it, I am bound 
to say, that my objections to it are in part removed, but not 
entirely. ‘The firmness of the instrument exceeded my ex- 
pectations ; yet I am still unwilling to adopt for this use a 
form which no one would for a moment tolerate in a transit 
instrument. But in stating these objections to the instru- 
ment, I must state that they apply to it as an instrument to 
be used by astronomers in general, and not as one to be used 
by Mr. Struve. In his hands, I have no doubt that the 
accuracy of the instrument is limited only by the circumstance 
which he himself pointed out to me, —namely, the difference 
of radiation from the different piers ; — in other hands, I should 
have no such confidence in its accuracy.” ‘Those who 
espouse the German system in instruments and methods of 
observing were by no means displeased with these words of 
its most accomplished and influential opponent. 
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The great meridian circle was also the work of Repsold, 
and in regard to its proportions, its exquisite execution, and 
the improvements which have been introduced, it is superior 
to'any which has as yet been made. Among the latter are 
especially to be mentioned the arrangement, originally sug- 
gested by Hansen, and introduced into all the Pulkowa 
instruments, by which the eye-piece and object-glass are 
capable of changing places with one another, so as to elimi- 
nate any flexure of the tube, and the removal of the micro- 
scopes from a circle resting on the axis to a frame fixed to 
the stone pier, and provided with levels. 

Astronomical clocks were furnished by various makers ; but 
the honor of constructing the great normal clock, to which all 
the others are referred, was reserved for Kessels of Altona. 
This clock is fixed in the interior of one of the pillars of the 
central rotunda, where the variations of temperature are very 
small. ‘The niche in the interior of the pillar is sixteen 
inches deep, twenty-three broad, and five feet eight inches 
high. It is lined with copper, to guard against dampness, 
and covered in front with a slab of glass, pierced with a hole 
through which the key is introduced when the clock is to be 
wound up, but which is of course kept closed at other times. 
The daily variations of temperature are less than a degree of 
Reaumur (23° Fahrenheit) ; and so accurate is the clock that, 
according to Professor Struve, the only source of change in 
its rate is the change of barometric pressure. ‘The daily rate 
of the normal clock varies thirty-two hundredths of a second 
for every inch of barometric fluctuation. Kessels furnished 
two pendulums for this clock, the one being what is called a 
gridiron pendulum, the other mercurial. ‘The latter alone is 
used, being considered, from its simplicity and for other 
reasons, much preferable to the more complicated gridiron 
pendulum in situations where the variation of the temperature 
is not great; although the other ought to be used when a 
clock is exposed to thermal changes. 

Kessels also made three chronometers for Pulkowa ; Tiede, 
Dent, and Hauth of St. Petersburg furnished the other clocks. 
One of Hauth’s, placed between the transit instrument and 
the vertical circle, is most ingeniously contrived, having a dial 
plate and three hands on each side. 

On entering the Pulkowa observatory by the chief door, 
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the visitor finds himself in a magnificent rotunda, hung round 
with the portraits of different astronomers and of the artists 
who furnished the chief instruments. All of these are paint- 
ings in oil, and are either originals, or copies taken for 
Pulkowa from the best originals which exist. The portrait 
of Copernicus is an original, painted in Italy on copper, and 
the gift of the emperor. The copies are portraits of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Hevel, Newton, Flamsteed, Halley, Bradley, 
Roemer, W. Herschel, and Schubert. The originals, besides 
Copernicus, are Airy, Bessel, Ertel, Gauss, Hansen, Han- 
steen, J. Herschel, Merz, the two Repsolds, Schumacher, 
South, and Steinheil. Most of them were painted by Jensen 
of Copenhagen, and are very striking likenesses. ‘Those of 
Gauss and Schumacher are the originals of the lithographed 
portraits, of which some copies exist in this country. It is 
intended to procure portraits of the eminent French astrono- 
mers, which, it will be remarked, are as yet wanting in the 
collection. 

At the side of the rotunda opposite the great entrance 
stands a fine marble bust of the Emperor Nicholas, to whom 
astronomy owes a debt of gratitude. ‘To the right and left, 
doors open into the meridian observing rooms ; and opposite 
to the entrance, behind the bust of the emperor, is a door 
which leads to the library and to the Prime Vertical instru- 
ment. Immediately to the nght of the chief entrance is the 
flight of stairs, which conducts to the central tower, where 
the great refractor is placed, and which is directly over the 
rotunda. 

Of the library we will merely say, that no book of value 
on any department of astronomy is wanting which has been 
obtainable since the observatory was established, and that 
agents are employed all over Europe, ready to avail them- 
selves of the first opportunity of acquiring rare books as they 
may happen to be in the market. Even now, the elegantly 
classified catalogue of the Pulkowa library is of great use in 
astronomical bibliography. Among the rarest works are the 
Machina Celestis of Hevel, the copies of which were de- 
stroyed by a fire on the day before its intended publication, 
except a very few which Hevel had sent off in advance, as 
presents to his intimate friends. Of the Epistola ad amicum 
de cometa anno 1677 Gedani observata, only two other copies 
are known to exist. 
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An admirable nucleus for the collection was furnished by 
the purchase of the library of Dr. Olbers, immediately after 
his death. ‘This was one of the most valuable and complete 
private libraries in existence, and especially rich in works 
relating to cometography. For more than fifty years, this 
eminent astronomer had been constantly collecting works on 
his favorite subjects ; and as he had fortunately never lacked 
sufficient pecuniary means, he had gathered about him the 
rarest and most valuable works relating in any way to comets, 
as well as those having reference to any unsettled points in 
the history of astronomy. ‘This library was secured for 
Pulkowa through the agency of Professor Schumacher, who, 
standing as he does above all petty national jealousies, was 
never found wanting either in zeal or power to advance the 
interests of astronomical science. Would that the opportunity 
offered astronomers, three years ago, of acquiring the library of 
the illustrious Bessel for this country, had been as promptly 
improved! The Pulkowa observatory has lately obtained 
the unpublished manuscripts of Kepler, and we look forward 
with great interest to their publication. A minute description 
of the rarest works in this library may be found in the tenth 
volume of the Bulletin of the Petersburg Academy of Sciences. 

As we have already stated, the indirect advancement of 
science by the education and cultivation of students of 
astronomy, is one of the chief objects of the Central Observ- 
atory. ‘To fulfil this object without interfering with the 
labors of the regular astronomers of the establishment, (each 
of whom has his own particular instrument, for which he is 
responsible, and with which no one else has any thing to do,) 
four small detached observatories have been erected for the 
smaller instruments, designed for the use of young astrono- 
mers, or for navy officers preparing themselves for geographical 
observations. 

The observatory is crowned by three imposing cupolas, the 
central one of which contains the great refractor, and the 
eastern the heliometer. ‘The western tower is intended to 
support a seven-inch Munich refractor, which has, however, 
not yet been ordered. In the meantime, it is provided with 
comet-seekers, which are placed at the disposal of any of the 
young astronomers or students of the St. Petersburg university 
who may desire to use them. ‘The only other room to which 
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we will allude, is the small one immediately over the furnace, 
on the left of the grand entrance, and opposite the flight of 
stairs leading to the central tower. This room can be heated 
to a very high temperature, and is used for testing the chro- 
nometers offered to the observatory. 

The cellars, or rather passages beneath the edifice, which 
are usually kept walled up, were opened on the day preced- 
ing our departure, and the colossal foundations of the piers 
exposed to view. It is of the first importance, not only that 
all the instruments should be fixed on foundations as firm as 
possible, but that these foundations themselves should not be 
exposed to variations of temperature, especially in a climate 
like that of Russia. Little, indeed, as the English Astrono- 
mer Royal remarked on his return, “little do persons who 
merely look in a cursory way at the observatory suspect what 
masses of brickwork are concealed beneath their feet.” The 
foundations descend below the depth of the winter’s frost, 
and thrice as much mason-work is concealed below as is 
exhibited above the ground. Struve lays great stress upon 
the principle, that the bases of the fixed instruments ought to 

rise as little as possible above the level of the ground, on 
account of the unavoidable influence of changes of tempera- 
ture. It is necessary merely to raise them to a sufficient 
height to free the visual ray even in the horizon from the 
refractions, and perhaps diffraction, which a too great prox- 
imity to the earth would produce. This height was fixed for 
the Pulkowa observatory at thirteen feet; and to protect the 
superterraneous parts of the bases as much as possible from 
the influence of changes of external temperature, or at least, 
to insure that this influence should be as slight and gradual as 
the case would admit, they are insulated from the external 
soil by double walls, and arched over with vaults pierced only 
in the places through which the piers rise. ‘The double walls 
serve at the same time as foundations for the walls of the 
observing rooms. 

Another principle established by Struve is, that the walls of 
the places of observation should be constructed as lightly as 
the nature of the case will admit: that is, of wood. “ For 
a fixed instrument,” he says, “the portion of the observing 
hall above the floor plays the part of a great box for the 
shelter of the instrument, provided with openings conveniently 
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situated for making the observations. The cupolas which 
cover the equatorial instruments ought to be boxes of the 
same kind, but capable of revolving.”’ 

For all accurate observations it is indispensably necessary 
that the temperature of the air should be the same internally 
and externally. This is requisite not only on account of the 
different directions which the visual ray would assume in air 
of different temperatures, thus rendering the observed place 
of a heavenly body inaccurate, but also on account of the 
currents which would otherwise prevail at the apertures, and 
thus render the images tremulous and ill defined. For the 
same reason, then, that the foundations are carefully protected 
from the influence of the external air by the double brick 
walls, the walls of the rooms for observation, as well as the 
cupolas, are constructed of wood, and as slightly as is con- 
sistent with proper strength, in order that the imterior may 
as nearly as possible preserve the temperature of the external 
air. ‘lhe only purpose of these constructions is to preserve 
the instruments from the sun and wind, moisture and dust. 
A great disadvantage of brick walls or metallic roofs to 
observing apartments is, that they condense the atmospheric 
moisture when the air suddenly becomes warmer, especially 
in spring, and thus expose the instruments to dampness. 

Attached to the observatory are various workshops, and 
already the mechanical department furnishes a large propor- 
tion of the smaller instruments used in the other Russian 
observatories. It has especially acquired a high reputation 
for its ether levels, and those of Brauer, the Pulkowa mecha- 
nician, are equalled only by those of Repsold at Hamburg. 
Every Pulkowa instrument has levels from one or the other 
of these makers, and all the levels are protected from radiant 
heat by glass cases, —a valuable suggestion of Struve, which 
has already been adopted in Berlin and at Altona. 

The “ Uranian colony of Pulkowa,” to use again one of 


Biot’s phrases, consisted last summer of one hundred and 
eighteen persons. In this number all the employés are 
included, as also the domestics, who are veteran soldiers 
detailed for this service. The total cost of the observatory, 
excluding the value of the land and all salaries, was 2,100,000 
rubles, or about $500,000. 

Such is the Russian Central Observatory. Built under 
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advantages such as never before existed, and most probably 
never will again exist in our day, it is the harmonious “ ex- 
pression of a scientific idea.” 

The chaste and elegant architecture of the building shows 
in every part and every form the Temple of Science. The 
pecuniary resources were absolutely unlimited ; and, as Airy 
justly observed, “ while it is nobly and expensively constructed, 
it is not constructed extravagantly, or with a disregard of ex- 
pense ; while on the one hand it is worthy of an emperor, it 
is on the other hand built in a style which ought not to be 
displeasing to a minister of finance.” The most skilful 
artists of the age exhausted their skill and ingenuity upon the 
instruments, so that to order the best refractor, the best me- 
ridian or vertical circle, the best transit instrument, the best 
clock, which can at this day be made, is to say, ‘“ Let it 
be like that in Pulkowa.” Whatever can be done to 
make its library more complete is effected by the director 
and his agents. It remains but to speak of its activity. 
What has it done? What is it doing? 

The observatory, as we have already stated, is chiefly 
dedicated to the advancement of stellar astronomy, as much 
regard being had to the observation of the bodies of our solar 
system as is compatible with this end. The observations 
during the ten years of its existence have been chiefly with 
the Prime Vertical instrument, for determining the coefficients 
of aberration and nutation, and the parallax of fixed stars ; 
with the vertical circle, for the more accurate determination 
of the law of atmospheric refraction, (the observations serving 
at the same time for a fundamental catalogue of declinations, ) 
of the position of the ecliptic, and of the parallax of fixed 
stars. This instrument has likewise been used for taking 
declinations of the sun, moon, and superior planets. Obser- 
vations have been made with the transit instrument, for a 
fundamental catalogue of right ascensions, and for right ascen- 
sions of the moon and superior planets; with the meridian 
circle, for refraction, for a catalogue of the declinations of 
fundamental circumpolar stars, and for declinations of sun, 
moon, and superior planets ; with the great refractor, for mi- 
crometric measurements of double and multiple stars, for the 
determination of parallaxes, for observation of the comets of 
short period when lost to view at other observatories, and for 
observing the satellites of Uranus and Neptune. 
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Subsidiary operations have been made in correspondence 
with the colossal survey of the Russian empire, which has 
been long carried on under the superintendence of the 
Director of the Observatory, and more recently, of his son, 
M. Otto Struve. The immensity of the region over which 
the survey is extended, stretching from Finland to Hindostan, 
from the confines of Bohemia to the Chinese frontier, pre- 
cludes the usual methods of measurement; and a large ma- 
jority of the latitudes and longitudes have been determined 
solely by astronomical observations, and with a precision per- 
fectly satisfactory to the superintendent. 

But the labors of the observatory in connection with the 
measurement of the meridian are in Finland are of still 
greater importance. The measure of this are was commenced 
under Struve’s direction in 1830, for the purpose of connect- 
ing the great Russian arc with the one measured in Lapland 
by the Swedish astronomers at the commencement of this 
century. ‘This was completed in 1846; and in fulfilment of 
a new order of the emperor, the colossal arc is now to be ex- 
tended in a southerly direction as far as the Danube. This 
large measurement is now nearly completed, and we shall 
soon have the length of an arc of the meridian extending over 
21° 48 of latitude, from Ismail, latitude 45° 20’ N. to 
Pahlavaara, latitude 67° 8’ N. 

The number of young astronomers, who have already 
availed themselves of the advantages offered by a residence 
at Pulkowa, is from fifteen to twenty, so that the four little 
detached observatories have been in almost constant activity 
since their first establishment ; and Danes, Prussians, Aus- 
trians, Swiss, Fins, and Swedes, as well as Russians, have 
gone through their apprenticeship in them, and returned to 
disseminate in their respective countries their rich experience. 
While the observatory has been of great service to these 
young men, they have rendered essential aid to it in the re- 
duction of observations. 

The Pulkowa Observatory has already given to the world 
entirely new determinations of the constants of precession, 
nutation, and aberration, in memoirs as remarkable for ele- 
gant analysis as for accuracy, — memoirs which have already 
become classic. ‘Two important chronometric expeditions 
have been made; the one between Altona and Greenwich, 
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the other between Pulkowa and Altona. Numerous smaller 
astronomical papers and geographical memoirs have been 
published. The Recherches sur la Parallaxe des Etoiles 
Fixes, published by Dr. Peters, in October last, must rank 
among the most remarkable works of this century. We only 
allude to it, without attempting even a description, as the 
importance of the subject and the work alike forbid super- 
ficial views. 

Through the liberality of the Petersburg Academy, of 
which the Pulkowa observatory forms a department, copies 
of the Description of the observatory have been forwarded 
to all the observatories, and to some of the public libraries of 
the United States. It is thus placed within the reach of all 
our astronomers, and must be their text-book. ‘The author 
of it closes his description in the following words : — “ ‘Those 
who have read this description will cordially agree with the 
author, when he designates the foundation of the Central 
Observatory of Russia as an epoch in the history of astro- 
nomy ; inasmuch as the history of science cannot furnish a 
single example of protection so liberal as that which has been 
accorded to it by the Emperor Nicholas. The results of the 


~ labors of the commission and the exertions of the astronomers 


during the first years of the observatory’s existence, will jus- 
tify the thesis which | here propound, ‘that the observatory 
of Pulkowa is to be regarded as the realization of a scientific 


idea, clearly conceived, and executed with the illimitable means 
furnished by the munificence of its founder. 
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Art. VII. — Sermons by the late B. O. Peasopy, 
D.D., with a Memoir, by his Brother. Second Edition. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Greene. 1849. 12mo. pp. 393. 


Or the characters commonly termed great, many appear 
so by virtue of their deficiencies. ‘Traits not in themselves 
remarkable are rendered salient by the lack of their normal 
concomitants and auxiliaries ; or, as a phrenologist would say, 
organs not absolutely large seem so, because the skull is de- 
pressed where the surrounding organs should be. An imagin- 
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ation daring and lofty, but disciplined neither by pure taste 
nor by sound judgment ; the capacity of research in any one 
department of learning, though connected with obtuseness as 
to eyery other; or conversance with the grammatical niceties 
of a buried language without the power of appreciating its 
literature,—is enough to raise a man to what we call eminence, 
though by writing so many names on F'ame’s scroll, we are 
most assuredly making it a palimpsest for the next genera- 
tion. ‘The case is precisely the same as to moral excellen- 
cies. ‘The philanthropist, whose field is all the world except 
his own heart and household; the patriot, who is ready to 
give his country every thing but an example of chastity and 
sobriety ; the religionist, who is a fervent hater and an elo- 
quent railer, is sure of a crowd of admirers and incense- 
burners, while the purest personal social and civic virtue is 
deemed commonplace, and wins but slight regard, when set 
in the framework of a quiet, circumspect, and charitable life. 
One reason for this state of things, no doubt, is the prevalent 
demand in our times for what is striking, extraordinary, 
prquant; for bold contrasts and glaring discrepancies. Another, 
is the ease with which a grossly defective, yet strongly marked, 
mental or moral character may be analyzed and described. 
In all such cases, the task of the admirer, flatterer, biographer, 
and imitator, is simplified to the last degree; the sketch may 
be drawn in charcoal, yet seem life-like, and “he that runs 
may read.” 

But in every true estimate, the quantity of character is the 
first thing to be taken into the account; and in this, as to 
both mind and heart, the useful weigh as much as the brilliant 
qualities ; the accomplishments and virtues that adorn home 
and bless the narrower circle, as those which attract the regard 
and solicit the homage of the great world. It is a more noble 
achievement to have left nothing undone and to have done 
every thing well, than to have done a few things splendidly, 
and many things not at all, or indifferently. ‘The character 
that has all along been throwing off proof impressions of stself, 
glowing with beauty and loveliness, though it leave few and 
faint records for posterity to read, deserves incomparably 
higher esteem than that which seeks posthumous reputation at 
the sacrifice of present influence and usefulness. And the 
mind, of which you cannot designate the strong, because you 
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fail to ascertain the weak, points; the moral nature, of 
which you cannot define the prominent excellencies, because 
there is no form of goodness lacking, though it may elude 
analysis, invites for that very reason the warmer sympathy ; 
it enriches and ennobles us by the contemplation of what it 
was, and whatever it may have accomplished or endured. 

To this class of characters Dr. Peabody belonged. It 
was our privilege to know him, not intimately, but well ; and 
we look back upon our interviews with him as among our 
most precious opportunities of communion with living excel- 
lence. His brother’s memoir, eminently graphic and faith- 
ful, has not helped us to know him better, in a sense in which 
we could impart our knowledge ; but it has traced for us the 
same rich mind and glowing heart through years of patient 
and happy toil, and then through a series of bereavements and 
sufferings, to which his mortal frame yielded, before his spirit 
had grown one jot the less elastic, energetic, and hopeful. 
He who saw him once felt that he had seen the «‘ highest 
style of man;”’ and the most that subsequent acquaintance 
or biography could do, was to make no abatement from that 
first impression. 

William Bourn Oliver Peabody was born in Exeter, N. H., 
July 9, 1799. The peculiar incidents of his childhood were 
not such as to claim record; but those who knew him then 
remember in him the same gentleness, candor, fidelity, and 
conscientiousness that marked his maturer years; while in 
simplicity, transparency of character, and susceptibility to 
tender emotion and sentiment, he never ceased to be a child, 
and had a heart incapable of growing old. After the usual 
course of preparation at the Exeter Academy, he entered 
Harvard College in 1813, as a member of the Sophomore 
class. Here he maintained a highly creditable standing, 
and acquired a respectable proficiency in the usual course 
of studies ; but he occupied a large portion of his time in mis- 
cellaneous, yet not desultory reading, making himself exten- 
sively familiar with the earlier English literature, and, by the 
instinct of a taste natively pure and true, selecting such 
authors as were best sdaeled at once to form his style as a 
writer, and to mould his character as a man. His perform- 
ance on graduation was an English poem, which gave hope- 
ful promise of the poetical endowments which he subsequently 
displayed. 
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On leaving college, he spent a year as assistant instructor 
in the Exeter Academy, and the two following years as a 
theological student at Cambridge. In 1819, he was licensed 
as a preacher, and in October, 1820, was ordained at Spring- 
field as pastor of the religious Society with which he sus- 
tained an unbroken harmony of mutual affection for twenty- 
seven years. His brother’s description of his early pro- 
fessional labors will, as to their amount and their character, 
apply equally to the entire period of his ministry. 


“It was his usual practice to write two discourses in each 
week, and to these was commonly added a weekly lecture for 
the illustration of the Scriptures. From the accounts given us by 
those who listened to him in the earlier period of his ministry, 
there can be no doubt that his preaching was then touching and 
impressive. He had no leisure for the preparation of very elabo- 
rate discourses, and had no taste for controversial divinity what- 
ever. His aim was to enkindle the spiritual life in the hearts of 
those who heard him; and with this end in view, he dwelt but 
little on disputed doctrines, and cared little for the peculiarities of 
sects. Love to God and man,— the attractive divinity of holi- 
ness as manifested in the character of Jesus Christ, — the quali- 
ties and graces by which man is brought into resemblance to the 
Saviour and to God,—these were the points on which he dwelt 
with the greatest earnestness and satisfaction. He was deeply 
solicitous to cherish in himself, and to inculcate upon others, that 
unfailing charity and kindness without which Christianity is but a 
light-house tower in which no flame is kindled. He was never 
inclined to ascertain and point out what was wrong in other sects, 
so much as the particulars in which they might be imitated, and 
was ever ready to express his love and admiration of the pure and 
eminent, who have given lustre to them all. All those, of all 
persuasions, who loved the Lord Jesus in sincerity, were to him 
as brethren. ‘This spirit of love was the ruling principle of his 
life ; and probably no hearer of his was ever induced by his per- 
suasion or example, to indulge in a spirit censorious or harshly 
critical towards any other human being.” 


For many years Dr. Peabody’s situation seemed as en- 
viable as any this side of heaven. Singularly blessed in the 
nearest relation of life, dwelling among scenes which nature 
had made surpassingly beautiful, surrounded by friends of 
kindred tastes and congenial pursuits, bound as in the closest 
family union with the people of his charge, with the blessings 
of the poor and grief-laden constantly resting upon his minis- 
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trations, loved and honored by those of every name and creed 
with a unanimity that seldom falls even to a good man’s lot, 
he felt that his cup indeed overflowed with joy. His labors, 
to be sure, were arduous ; but he wrought in the most sunny, 
buoyant spirit, and would have done no less, had the demand 
from without been relaxed. His health was far from vigor- 
ous ; yet his constitution was endowed with great elasticity, 
and his power of effort and endurance seemed constantly on 
the increase till he had passed the meridian of his years. 
March 16, 1843, a day which he deemed the happiest of his 
life, is now remembered by his friends with a regretful interest, 
as lying under the forecast shadow of events which were to 
sadden and darken the residue of his days. ‘That was the 
period selected for a festival at his house, planned and pre- 
pared by the members of his parish, who loaded his tables 
with tasteful and costly memorials of their affection, and clus- 
tered around him with the warmest expressions of kindness 
and good-will. On this occasion, he delivered a familiar 
address (afterwards printed,) in which he recapitulated the 
events of his ministry, and reciprocated with the utmost sim- 
plicity and fervor the greetings of his assembled congregation. 


“To every human eye, this might have appeared the happiest 
period of Dr. Peabody’s life. ‘There was every thing in his do- 
mestic relations to make him happy ; his admirable wife exerted 
a deep religious influence herself by the winning beauty of her 
own example, and thus powerfully aided that influence of his for 
good over the hearts of others which it was his great ambition to 
possess. They had been united for nearly twenty years by a 
deep sympathy and affection, which were becoming deeper and 
more tender as they went farther on in life. His children were 
affectionate, and full of that promise which is a priceless treasure 
to a parent’s heart. He enjoyed the cordial respect and good- 
will of all his Christian brethren, of every name, and the devoted 
love of those to whom he had ministered so long. Even his 
spirit, not usually sanguine or very ardent in his hope, was lifted 
up by the conviction that his labors had not been in vain. 
There was a general and earnest interest in religious things, 
which gave the assurance of a richer harvest in the time to 
come.” 


But Providence saw fit that this richer harvest should not 
ripen in the sunshine. In the autumn of the same year, his 
wife, after a brief illness, endured in a spirit of cheerful sub- 
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mission and trust which made her chamber seem an ascension 
mount, was called to her reward. Early m the following 
year, his eldest child, an only daughter, who, with discretion 
far beyond her years, had entered on her mother’s sphere, not 
only of domestic duty, but of extended beneficence and 
charity, became the victim of sudden disease. ‘These events 
inflicted a shock upon his bodily health from which he never 
recovered. But they were sustained with a fortitude, cheer- 
fulness, and religious trust, seldom equalled, never surpassed. 
We know not where, in the whole compass of religious litera- 
ture, to look for so sublime expressions of the “ faith that 
overcomes the world,” and the “hope full of immortality,” 
as in the addresses delivered to his congregation when he 
appeared before them for the first time after each of these be- 
reavements. ‘They indicate a spirit, to which the veil was 
almost visibly lifted from the unseen world. They breathe 
the sweetest confidence in a paternal Providence, and a grate- 
ful acquiescence in events, which had drawn him nearer the 
supreme Source of good, and made him more than ever before 
the citizen of heaven. And from this time onward, he 
seemed hardly of the earth. His attenuated frame and 
wasted countenance indicated that the hour of his own de- 
parture was not far distant, while there was a celestial glow 
in his whole mien and an unction in his tone of voice, which 
showed that his heart dwelt constantly where so much of his 
choicest earthly treasure was garnered for him. But, so far 
from remitting his energy in daily duty, he was, if possible, 
more earnestly and constantly occupied in his Master’s work 
than before. From the rich depths that had been opened in 
his own spiritual experience, he spoke with an irresistible im- 
pressiveness and power, and seemed to linger on the confines 
of another world only that he might win souls to join him in 
the mansions above. On May 16, 1847, he preached for 
the last time; and, after a few days of extreme debility, but of 
entire serenity of soul, on the 28th of the same month, he 


joined the heavenly society. 


Dr. Peabody’s mind was intuitive rather than logical. He 
seemed to apprehend truth rather by spiritual analogies and 
sympathies, than by the labored process of investigation and 
analysis. He lived as in the direct perception of moral and 
religious verities. When he employed argument, it seemed 
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less for the purpose of establishing the truth for his own mind, 
than of helping others on to his point of view. His sermons 
manifest little of the methodical division and arrangement by 
many deemed essential; but they go right to the heart of his 
subject, and present in simple and natural, but vivid and 
highly-colored, sketches the ideas that filled his own soul and 
shaped his own experience. They always seemed the literal 
transcripts of his inward life, and in their beautiful transpa- 
rency they brought his hearers into the closest communion 
with his own piety and love. 

But constant as were his professional labors, he by no 
means confined himself to the department of theology. His 
poetical talents were of a high order, though less frequently 
exercised than his friends could have wished, from his own 
too humble appreciation of their fruits. Some of the most 
beautiful sacred lyrics in our collections of Christian psalmody 
are from his pen ; and, what is eminently characteristic of his 
habitual modesty, the best of them appeared in the unosten- 
tatious form of a ‘‘ Catechism in Verse,” for the use of the 
children of his parish. We know of no compend of devo- 
tional poetry richer in proportion to its volume than this little 
manual. ‘There is not a stanza of it that might not do honor 
to an established poetical reputation. Among the pieces that 
first appeared in this form is that well known hymn, 


Behold the Western evening light ;” 


as also that beautiful morning hymn, 


“ My God, by thy directing power.” 


Dr. Peabody was deeply interested in every department of 
natural science, and in that of ornithology acquired sufficient 
reputation to secure the unsolicited appointment of commis- 
sioner to prepare, for the State Survey, a report on the birds 
of this commonwealth. His report fully justified the selec- 
tion, and in addition to its scientific accuracy, is intensely 
interesting for the lifelike description of the habits of the 
birds, and for the spirit of tender humanity in which they are 
commended to the protection and even gratitude of the agri- 
cultural community. He also prepared for the young people 
of his parish a series of lectures on birds and plants, illustrated 
by drawings made and colored by his own hand ; for he had 
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from early boyhood an artist’s eye for form and color, and a 
skill in delineation which might have ensured his success in a 
walk of life widely different from that of his choice. 

Dr. Peabody’s first article for the North American Review, 
on the Decline of Poetry, was written in 1826; and from 
that time he was a frequent, and, for many years, a constant 
contributor to these pages, his last literary labor having been 
the dictation of the closing paragraphs of an article on Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, but a few days before 
his death. ‘These papers cover a wide range of subjects in 
natural history, biography, and general literature ; nor is it in 
our power to say in what department he excelled. They all 
display the same ease and richness of style, fertility and 
aptness of illustration, elevation of sentiment, and depth of 
moral feeling. On subjects which did not preclude it there 
runs through his writings a vein of mirthfulness and humor, 
indicating a mind familiar with the gayer and more festive 
aspects of nature, life, and literature. At the same time, his 
periods have a melodious ring and a rhythmical cadence, 
tovether with an affluence of poetical imagery, which make 
us regret that he had not oftener felt the mission and claimed 
the right to clothe his thoughts in the measured garb of verse. 
His biographer tells us, that in the latter years of his life, his 
general reading was greatly restricted, and that for his allu- 
sions and quotations he relied principally on reminiscences, 
many of them bearing the remote date of his college course. 
We have been told that this was the case, even with regard 
to the article on Addison, which many of our readers must 
remember as peculiarly rich in references to the literary his- 
tory of Addison’s times, and which one would have thought 
must have been the result of the recent perusal and careful 
collation of a large mass of the literature of that day. In 
this view, we know not which most to admire, — the accurate 
reading and skilful research of the boy of eighteen, or the 
memory which, after the toils and vicissitudes of thirty years, 
could furnish such copious materials for a discussion so minute, 
thorough, and elaborate. 

The memoir prefixed to the volume before us is just what 
it should have been for its subject, and what it must have 
been from its author. Written without art or effort, pervaded 
throughout by a spirit in unison with that of the departed 
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brother, in full sympathy with the truths he loved and the 
objects he pursued, and in diction warm from the heart-mint, 
it seems less a biography than a threnody. No portion of it 
can be read without deep emotion. The twin-brother who 
wrote it was measuring his own rapid path to the grave ; — 
“Lovely were they in life, and in death they were not 
divided.” 

Oliver William Bourn Peabody, resembling his brother in 
person so closely that strangers and even friends found it 
difficult to distinguish them through life, resembled him no 
less in every rich trait of mind and every beautiful develop- 
ment of moral character. The two brothers pursued their 
education together to the end of their college course. On 
leaving college, Oliver chose the profession of the law, and 
was for eleven years a member of the New Hampshire bar, 
and for a portion of the time the representative of his native 
town in the State legislature. In 1830, he removed to 
Boston, and was for several years register of probate for the 
county of Suffolk. During a portion of this period, he assisted 
his brother-in-law, Alexander H. Everett, as editor of this 
Journal, 7nd was the author of many of the leading articles 
which helped to sustain its reputation. In 1842, he accepted 
a professorship in Jefferson college, in Louisiana ; but, unable 
to sustain the enfeebling influences of a southern climate, he 
resigned his office in the course of the following year. He 
had long gravitated towards the clerical profession, and hav- 
ing pursued the requisite course of study, and received his 
license as a preacher, in 1845 he was ordained pastor of a 
church in Burlington, Vermont. He entered on his duties at 
once, with the fervor of youth and with the mature wisdom 
befitting one who had grown old in the profession. He seemed 
to have won at once the same place in the hearts of his flock, 
of the poor and the desolate, and of the whole community, 
which his brother had already long held in a similar sphere of 
duty. For a while his health was firm, and his power of 
effort unimpaired. But from the time of his brother’s death, 
it was evident that his days were numbered. ‘The more than 
fraternal sympathy, that had made them one in life, would not 
suffer them to remain long apart. As his strength declined, 
he was earnestly solicited to exchange the arduous duties of 
the pulpit for those of an editor. But his devotion to the 
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people of his charge, and their deep affection for him, forbade 
the change. ‘They were solicitous to render him every relief 
in their power ; and, when there was prospect of his being 
in a great measure disabled from public speaking, their 
unanimous voice was, “Let him only live among us, and 
show us how a Christian can live; and his presence with us 
alone will be an unspeakable blessing to us and to our 
children.” With frequent interruptions, he continued to of- 
ficiate in public, and almost without interruption to pursue 
his daily walks of charity and Christian love, till ten days 
before his death, which took place on July 5th, 1848. 

The memoir of Dr. Peabody was left unfinished by his 
brother. A friend of kindred spirit completed the record, 
and has appended to it a brief sketch of Oliver’s life and 
character, from which we transcribe the narrative of his last 
days. 


“During the last few’ weeks of his life, he was engaged in 
preparing a Memoir of his brother, which the friends of both 
were most anxious to have completed by him. But while it was 
in progress, he was arrested by the illness which so suddenly 
terminated his life. During the spring, although feeble, he had 
appeared in nearly his usual health, and in more than his usual 
spirits, and had repeatedly observed that he never enjoyed so 
much the beauty of the opening summer. In the latter part of 
June, he took a violent cold from exposure to the rain, but he 
still continued his daily visits among his people until Saturday, 
June 24th. On the next day, contrary to the advice of his 
friends, he attempted to preach ; but, in consequence of complete 
exhaustion, he was obliged to omit the afternoon service. On 
Sunday evening he sent for a physician, and never again left the 
house. His disease, which assumed the form of dysentery, pros- 
trated him immediately, although there appeared no symptoms 
which were particularly alarming. Throughout the week he was 
under the influence of opiates, and was disposed to converse but 
little. On Sunday morning, however, he requested a friend who 
was sitting by him to read aloud to him the fourteenth chapter of 
John ; and after a little sleep, he roused himself to make some 
inquiries with regard to the service at church. On Tuesday, he 
dictated a telegraphic despatch to his sister in Boston, requesting 
her to come to him. He then again asked to have portions of 
St. John’s Gospel read to him, after which he expressed a desire 
for quiet and for sleep. After waking, his mind appeared clear, 
and all his symptoms more favorable. He enjoyed the flowers 
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which were offered to him, and manifested pleasure in having his 
friends converse together in his room. Early in the morning of 
Wednesday, July 5, a great change was visible in his appearance, 
and a friend who was watching with him communicated to him 
his impression of his danger. He said that he had much to do 
which he had hoped to finish, and afterward expressed the con- 
viction that his friends were unreasonably anxious about him ; 
often repeating, that he felt perfectly comfortable and free from 
pain. ‘Towards noon he evidently drew near the end; and his 
physician told him that he thought him dying. He said that he 
hoped it was an error; but added, ‘ Living or dying, I am in the 
hands of God.’ After which his lips moved as if in prayer, and 
his whole soul seemed absorbed in communion with Heaven. 
He continued to breathe but a short time, and so he peacefully 
* passed on.’” 


The Sermons in the volume before us, though rich in 
beautiful thought, and adapted to impart the best impulses in 
the nurture of the religious life, hardly do full justice to Dr. 
Peabody’s literary reputation. ‘The style best fitted for the 
pulpit is more diffuse than the same writer will choose for 
communication with the public through the press. ‘The grav- 
ity of the themes discussed in preaching, and the necessity of 
consulting the edification, not of the refined and educated few, 
but of the entire audience, restrict the range of illustration 
within much narrower limits than are open to a man of Dr. 
Peabody’s almost universal culture and eminently catholic 
tastes and susceptibilities. Then, too, the best sermons are 
too closely adapted to the time, place, and occasion of their 
delivery, to be included in a posthumous collection. And 
above all, Dr. Peabody’s personal friends, in reading these 
sermons, feel too sensibly the absence of that living counte- 
nance, and the eternal silence of those sealed lips; for, 
though, in the popular sense of the word, he was as far as 
possible from being an eloquent speaker, no man ever threw 
his whole soul more visibly and movingly into his delivery ; 
and the solemnity, impressiveness, and earnestness of his 
utterance and manner rendered him second to none as an 
eflicient pulpit orator. But with these necessary qualifica- 
tions, few volumes of sermons can constitute a more valuable 
portion of our religious literature than this. ‘They are sound 
in doctrine, forcible in appeal, full of fervor and of tender- 
ness, of reverence for revealed truth, and of the incontestible 
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room but for a single extract, and that shall be from the clos- 


marks of its power over the preacher’s own spirit. We have 
ing part of the sermon entitled Religion and Philosophy. 


“The question arises, What is the province of philosophical 
investigation in respect to Christianity ? Certainly it is to look 
into the nature of the truths which it reveals, that we may learn 
their adaptation to our nature. As soon as they were first re- 
vealed, they were known; but the wonderful manner in which 
they were suited to our wants and feelings,— to every man’s 
wants and feelings, —the manner in which they were suited to 
the benefit and improvement of the human race,— could not be 
at once understood. ‘This was a thing to be studied. Experience 
threw light upon it; observation threw light upon it; philosophical 
investigation may throw yet more light upon it, because mankind 
are constantly passing into new circumstances and conditions, and 
| the beauty and power of holiness are displayed with new glory. 
| Many a direction there is which is constantly unfolding itself more 
| and more to human eyes. ‘ Overcome evil with good,’ for ex- 
ample, — who could have foreseen, even a century ago, what 


wonders it would work in prisons,— how it would reform the 
whole process of education,— how widely and successfully it 
would be applied? This is what is meant by the light which is 
continually breaking from the word of God. Its truths do not 
unfold themselves to unobservant eyes ; the more they are studied 
and pondered, the more do they disclose for the improvement and 
blessing of man. Here is the province for philosophy, — not to 
sit in judgment on the doings of the Most High, but its field is the 
spiritual world ; all its researches there will result in some new 
discoveries of Divine power and love. Exhausted it never can 
| be. Science has not yet travelled over a thousandth part of the 
| wonders of the visible world, and the moral and spiritual world — 
| so much higher and more extended — cannot be entirely explored 
so long as eternity endures. 

‘“‘ Why is it, then, that philosophy has so often become vain and 
deceitful when applied to subjects like this? It is because a 
heathen philosophy is applied to Christian truth, which is like 
using a foot-rule to measure distances in the sky. It is because 
men undertake to investigate without Christ what they never 
could have known any thing of without him. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it can go but little way ; it stops at the outside. It 
can see nothing more than a personification of the laws of nature 
in Him who is above all, and through all, and in all. It can see 
nothing more than an ordinary man in Him who spake as never 
man spake, and who was what never man was. It can see 
nothing more than a continued mortal life in the existence be- 
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yond the grave. And how is it possible to understand, or hope 
to understand, the truths which our Saviour has revealed, if we 
try to search out, with our inch of candle, what it takes all the 
blaze of the Sun of righteousness to make clear to human eyes ? 

‘* The truth is, that Christ is the Master and the end of all 
true philosophy ; the highest and happiest object it can propose to 
itself is to lead men to him for instruction, to confirm his authority, 
and to establish his empire in the hearts of men. If in the un- 
happy confusion of controversy he has lost any thing of our rev- 
erence, — if he whose right it is to reign, and whose kingdom is 
within, has been dethroned from his true place in our veneration 
and love, — we are not the persons by whom the light of God’s 
word is to be drawn forth and set before the eyes of men. 
Whoever sincerely desires to know the truth will look for it as it 
is in Jesus Christ, will hang on his lips, will treasure his every 
word. His authority in the balance will weigh all other down. 
As for human authority, let it be regarded according to its claims 
to reverence ; as for human claims, man may sift them as he 
will, for these are in his reach; among these he may hope to 
discern the false from the true. But if he treats Him whom God 
has sanctified and sent into the world merely as a human being, 
and deals with his disclosures as freely as if they were human 
things, he does not see things as they are,— he is not in the way 
to understand them ; the very principle with which he begins, 
the first steps in his inquiry, show that they will be for ever hid- 
den from his eyes. 

‘* We often hear the present spoken of as the age of philoso- 
phy. It is an age of restlessness, an age of change, an age of 
action ; but to call it an age of philosophy — that is, of calm, 
deliberate i inquiry after truth — is doing it an honor which it does 
not yet deserve. An age when innovation is regarded as the 
same with reform,—an age when zeal often becomes mad pas- 
sion, and indifference often passes for liberality, — an age when 
philanthropy is so apt to grow savage, and benevolence proves its 
love for some of the human race by the intenseness of its hatred 
to others, — an age in which the things of God are no more re- 
spected than the things of Cesar, — is not an age of philosophy, 
of calm, sound, and healthy investigation, whatever else it may 
be. No doubt, its result will be good. ‘The waters may give 
out their virtues when they are troubled, but it is not the time to 
analyze them to discover the sources of their healing virtue. It 
is an age which signifies ‘ the removing of those things that are 
shaken ;” the time is come for perishable things to perish, and 
the world must let them go. But “ those things that cannot be 
shaken ” will remain, and of all things the firmest and most un- 
shaken is the Rock of Ages. The floods may come and the 
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storms beat against it, but the Rock and all that is built thereon 
shall endure.” 


We are earnestly desirous that a collection of Dr. Peabody’s 
literary and miscellaneous writings should be sent through the 
press, and feel well convinced that such a publication will 
not only gratify his numerous personal friends, but will win 
for him the reputation of one of the first essayists and critics 
of his country and generation, perhaps without an equal in 
the versatility of his pen, and in his uniformly successful 
handling of the most widely diverse subjects. 

We feel that our hasty tribute to these saintly brothers has 
been inadequate to make them known to those to whom their 
names are unfamiliar. But they may serve to suggest still 
richer remembrances of them to some of our readers, and at 
least will transmit with our pages some faint record of two of 
our most frequent and valued contributors, — men who con- 
secrated the noblest endowments and ripest attainments of 
intellect to the cause of truth, progress, humanity, and religion. 


Art. VII].—1. The California and Oregon Trail ; being 
Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life. By 
Francis Parkman, Jr. New York: George P. Putnam. 

1849. 12mo. pp. 448. 
2. What I saw in California; being the Journal of a 
Tour, by the Emigrant Route and South Pass of the 
| Rocky Mountains, across the Continent of North America, 
| the Great Desert Basin, and through California, in the 
Years 1846-7. By Epwin Bryant, late Alcalde of 
San Francisco. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 

12mo. pp. 455. 

3. The Works of Wasuineron Irvine; a New Edition, 
revised. Vol. VIII. Astoria, or Anecdotes of an Enter- 
prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. Vol. IX. The 
Crayon Miscellany : a Tour on the Prairies, Abbotsford, 
Newstead Abbey. New York: George P. Putnam. 
1849. 12mo. 


Tue two volumes last enumerated on our list need no 
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introduction to readers on either side of the Atlantic. 
There are few places in the world, we hope, and certainly 
none in which the English tongue is spoken, where the works 
of the most delightful writer of English prose now living are 
not known and admired. The grotesque waggery, the con- 
stant straining after effect, and the exaggerated sentimentality 
which are now most in vogue, have not thrown entirely into 
the shade the ease, grace, and liveliness, the quiet humor and 
finished elegance of one who unites the finest qualities of 
Addison and Goldsmith, without the frequent languor of the 
one or the shallow judgment of the other. ‘There is some 
comfort in the reflection, that the age which has more than 
tolerated the wild caprices and fantastic foolery of Carlyle, 
and almost worshipped the exaggerations of Dickens, has not 
lost its relish for the unostentatious and inimitable graces, the 
fine taste and warm imagination of Irving. 

We notice “ Astoria”? and the “Tour on the Prairies”’ 
now, only on account of their connection with our subject, 
and to commend the taste and enterprise of the publisher, 
who has given to the reading world, what has long been 
wanted, a neat and uniform edition of all the writings of 
Mr. Irving, at a price which ought to obtain for them a wide 
circulation. ‘These two works, which have all the pleasing 
characteristics of the author’s style, appear very seasonably 
in a new edition just at a time when the tide of emigration 
over the prairies of the far West to the shores of the Pacific, 
after it had slackened for a year or two, because Oregon had 
at last been discovered to be not the most desirable region 
for a habitation on the face of the earth, has just set again 
with more force than ever, on account of the discovery of 
the California gold mines. To the same cause may be 
attributed in part the favorable reception of the volumes by 
Mr. Parkman and Mr. Bryant. Guide books are wanted 
over the barren steppes and lofty mountains which still sepa- 
rate us from the newly found and newly conquered El dorado 
of the West. Neither of these travellers, indeed, went out 
in search of gold. But they followed the trad which leads 
to the American Ophir; they describe the objects which are 
seen on the way, and give no faint picture of the difficulties 
and dangers which obstruct the overland route to the mines. 
And if all accounts may be trusted, those who have gone 
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‘round the Horn,” or across the isthmus, also find to their 
cost, that the way to the place where riches may be got is 
about as hard as the way to get rich at home. 

Mr. Parkman, indeed, hardly went within a thousand miles 
of the inhabited part of California, and the addition of the 
name of that country to the title of his book was merely a 
publisher’s trick, in which he had no share, to catch unwary 
purchasers. He went out upon the prairies, in the summer 
of 1846, only “with a view of studying the manners and 
character of the Indians;” and having returned with a 
budget of valuable observations and entertaining stories of his 
own adventures, he published them first in the Knickerbocker 
magazine, where they were received with so much favor as to 
justify a republication of them in a separate volume. And 
their popularity was well deserved, for since the publication 
of Mr. Irving’s Tour, we have seen no more pleasing and 
truthful sketches than these of buffalo hunting, camping out, 
encounters with the Indians, and the other incidents which 
usually lend variety and interest to a journey to the Rocky 
Mountains. Mr. Parkman writes with much vivacity and 
good taste, and his story has all the air of truth with the 
attractiveness of fiction. It has a moral interest, also, from 
the fortitude and strength of mind shown by the author under 
very trying circumstances ; for he was attacked by a tedious 
and wasting disease when far out in the wilderness, exposed 
to many privations and hardships, with only Indians and half- 
breeds around him, who, it seemed probable for several weeks, 
would soon be obliged to prepare his grave. His situation 
was one to tax all the energies of a man in the prime of life 
and the full enjoyment of his strength; and he was but a 
youth of gentle nurture and delicate habits, who had but 
recently left college, and was now completely prostrated by 
illness. Few would be able to bear up with a stout heart 
under such depressing circumstances, to choose with a clear 
judgment the best course to be adopted, and to act upon it 
with decision and energy ; and in no position, we may add, 
are such high traits of character more likely to be developed 
than amid the various casualties of the traveller’s progress 
over our great western desert. 

Mr. Bryant’s book is one of very inferior merit, and 
probably would never have seen the light —certainly it 
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would not have passed to the honors of a third edition — but 
for the sudden demand for information created by the Cali- 
fornia gold fever. It is a plain and jejune narrative, in the 
form of a journal, of what the writer saw and did, in little 
more than a year, while journeying across the continent, resid- 
ing in California, and serving in the very motley array under 
Col. Fremont, which crushed the last effort of the Mexicans 
to regain possession of that country. What motive the writer 
had for undertaking this long excursion, as he returned to the 
banks of the Mississippi after an absence of about sixteen 
months, we are left to conjecture. He did not go to study 
the Indians, as Mr. Parkman did, nor for the pleasure of 
hunting buffaloes on the prairies and regaining his health, like 
Mr. Parkman’s companion. It does not appear that he was 
in search of a new home, for he returned soon, and does not 
seem to have carried his household gods along with him. 
Probably he went with a vague notion of spying out the 
land, and seeking his fortune, intending to remain if he could 
find an eligible position there ; but if not, to return after he 
Had satisfied his curiosity. Like most of his fellow travellers, 
he might have found it difficult to explain even to himself 
the motives for his journey. A restless disposition, an incur- 
able craving for a new home somewhere farther in the wilder- 
ness, though there be no imaginable reason for quitting the 
old one, is one of the most peculiar and striking traits in our 
national character. Washington Irving remarked, a quarter 
of a century ago, that a Yankee’s wish “ to establish himself 
in life”? meant nothing more than “to begin his travels.” 
He is never, as the phrase goes, ‘well to do in the world ” 
till he is able to ramble about in it; till he can make a fresh 
clearing in the forest, and build himself a new log hut some 
five hundred or a thousand miles distant from his old one, at 
least as often as once in ten years. 

The town of Independence, Missouri, is the usual point of 
departure for the numerous caravans which set off in quick 
succession every May and June for their long trip over the 
prairies. Immense wagons, drawn by oxen or mules, contain 
the stores and other property of the band, a portion of whom, 
armed with pistols and rifles, make the journey on horseback 
and keep on the watch for game and Indians. ‘The latter 
are never formidable to a party of half a dozen whites, 
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except from their expertness as thieves ; for they will some- 
times continue to steal every quadruped belonging to the 
troop, by exciting an alarm among them as they are grazing 
at night, when the frightened horses, oxen, and mules, dash 
off in all directions over the wide waste, and the savages 
know much better than their owners how to overtake them. 
To avoid this danger, when there is reason to suspect that 
Indians are near, instead of simply “ hobbling”’ the animals, 
or fettering their fore legs, and leaving them to graze in the 
neighborhood of the camp, a “corral” is formed, by station- 
ing all the wagons so as to form a ring, and the brutes are 
kept within this enclosure. A journey performed with oxen 
is necessarily a slow one; and even those who go with horses 
alone, as they are obliged to carry heavy stores, and grass and 
water are not always easy to be found, cannot move very 
quickly. From three to six months pass before the weary 
travellers behold the shores of the Pacific. The first part of 
the trip is comparatively easy ; by following the course of 
the Platte, the Arkansas, or some of their tributaries, there is 
not much danger of losing the way, and the party are sure of 
water and pasturage. If the animals are not tired out, or 
stolen by the Indians, and if the hunters can find deer and 
buffaloes enough for food, the emigrants may reach Fremont’s 
pass over the Rocky Mountains without much difficulty. 
Heavy wagons cross at this point with ease, the ascent being 
so gradual that it can hardly be perceived. 

But far the worst portion of the route still remains to the 
weary emigrant; with diminished stores and tired animals, he 
has yet a journey of more than a thousand miles to make to 
the inhabited part either of Oregon or California. The 
country to be traversed is either an arid and sterile plain, or 
a succession of rugged defiles and dangerous mountain pas- 
sages, where hardly any game can be found, and along which 
even the mounted traveller can scarcely make his way, while 
for wagons they seem utterly impracticable. Weary and 
hungry, the emigrant yet stumbles on, for it is death to stop. 
One animal after another gives out, or is slaughtered for 
food ; horse-flesh becomes a dainty, and is weighed out with 
a sparing hand. One wagon after another is abandoned, and 
laden with a worn rifle and a heavy pack, or leading a single 
exhausted horse or mule, the unfortunate wanderer still limps 
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forward. The last and severest trial which he has to 
encounter is the passage over the Blue Mountains and the 
Cascade range into the habitable part of Oregon, or over the 
Sierra Nevada into that of California. The frightful sufferings 
of Colonel Fremont’s party in his last crossing of the Sierra 
are still fresh in the memory of his readers; a third part of 
their number perished, and the wretched survivors were 
driven to feed upon the bodies of their companions. 

But the fate of a large portion of the emigrant band with 
which Mr. Bryant started in 1846 was quite as terrible. A 
small party, with whom was Mr. Bryant, pushed on in ad- 
vance of the wagons, and arrived in safety, though they 
suffered great hardships by the way. Of those who remained 
with the teams, the company that turned off into Oregon 
missed their way among the mountains, lost all their cattle 
and baggage, and were on the point of perishing when they 
were rescued by an expedition sent out to meet them, with 
horses and provisions, by the inhabitants of the Willamette 
valley. The Californian emigrants were still more unfor- 
tunate. ‘The hardships of the route delayed them so long, 
that they did not reach the Sierra Nevada till a month after 
the proper time for crossing. Six months had passed in their 
toilsome journey ; yet they had only arrived at the eastern 
base of the mountains, the snow had begun to fall, and the 
hearts of the stoutest among them failed when they thought 
of the terrors of the passage. But advance they must; to 
remain on the eastern side was to starve. Unfortunately, all 
the women and children of the party as it was first constituted 
were with them, as these had naturally remained with the 
wagons, and only the men without families had gone in 
advance. We have no heart to give the particulars of what 
they endured on the mountains. ‘Thirty-five persons perished 
of cold and starvation, and about an equal number, after they 
had suffered worse than death, and fed on human flesh, were 
rescued by a party sent out for them from Suter’s fort. Let 
those who are meditating a removal across the continent to 
Oregon or California, instead of studying only the first half 
of their route, which is a mere holiday excursion, think of 
the western half of the journey. It is only when they have 
passed the Rocky Mountains that their serious difficulties 
begin. 
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The great number of emigrants who assembled at Inde- 
pendence in the spring of 1846, were drawn thither by the 
absurdly exaggerated stories respecting the beauty and fer- 
tility of the Oregon territory, which were circulated by brag- 
gadocio politicians and mendacious newspapers, for obvious 
purposes, while the Oregon question was still pending between 
us and England. ‘That controversy was at last happily ad- 
justed, and when the country became indisputably our own, 
we heard no more of its immense importance for purposes of 
commerce and agriculture ; the emigration thither was imme- 
diately checked, and has now almost wholly stopped. Un- 
luckily, gold has been discovered in the region lying south of 
it, gold in such abundance as the alchemist never dreamed 
of; and thousands are again congregated at Independence, or 
are slowly wending their way over the prairies, to face the 
terrors of that mountain passage in the hope of finding untold 
wealth beyond. In all probability, the next autumn will 
bring us another fearful story of suffering and death on the 
Sierra Nevada. ‘The infatuation of these persons, it is true, 
affords no special cause for wonder; the auri sacra fames, in 
every age of the world, has driven men to acts of the greatest 
desperation and folly. The prospect of obtaining wealth 
without work, — though, by the by, it is work of the hardest 
kind to sift sand and mud for minute scales of gold, — will 
draw multitudes at any time to the Ural mountains, the 
deadly coast of Africa, or the snowy peaks of the Sierra, 

though hunger, cold, and pestilence obstruct the way. 

| But what Will-o’-the-wisp allured the emigrants over our 
great western desert before an ounce of gold was found on 
the banks of the Sacramento? Certainly, not the hope of 
finding abundance of fertile land, which could be had at a 
trifling price. ‘This could be found much nearer home. No 
swaggering politician, drunk with desire of a war with Eng- 
land, ever pretended that Oregon equalled the Mississippi 
valley in attractiveness and fertility ; and not a quarter part 
of this magnificent valley is yet peopled ; it does not yet con- 
tain a tithe of the population that it is capable of supporting. 
| In nearly every State that is watered by the tributary streams 
of the great Father of rivers, excellent land can still be had 
at the government price, which is but a dollar and a quarter 
an acre, and long credit is given for that. A hundred acres 
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could be obtained for less than the cost of one man’s journey 
from Missouri to Oregon. If the settler be very poor, he 
can “squat” on the finest spot of government land that he 
can find, cut down the trees, build his log hut, raise wheat 
and pigs, and pay only two hundred dollars for one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, after he has realized ten times that 
sum from the land itself. In Towa and Wisconsin, in the 
new territory of Minesota, he will find abundance of the best 
land for wheat in the world, which he can appropriate in this 
easy fashion. Nay, on the very road to Oregon and Califor- 
nia, beyond the present limit of our settlements, beyond the 
western line of Missouri, but on this side of the proper desert 
prairie of the interior, there is a broad belt of undulating fer- 
tile country, not an acre of which is yet appropriated, though 
it is capable of yielding in profusion all the agricultural pro- 
ducts of our Middle States. Mr. Bryant says of this tract, 
that it “appears to be the most desirable, in an agricultural 
point of view, of any which I have ever seen. It possesses 
such natural wealth and beauties, that at some future day it 
will be the Eden of America.” Why, then, did Mr. Bryant 
go to California? We need not ask, why he came back 
again, before he had lived a year in the country, as the gold 
mines then had not been discovered. 

Mr. Parkman, a far more trustworthy observer, thus speaks 
of this intervening tract between the frontier settlements and 
the arid waste beyond. 


‘* Should any one of my readers ever be impelled to visit the 
prairies, and should he choose the route of the Platte, (the best, 
perhaps, that can be adopted,) | can assure him that he need not 
think to enter at once upon the paradise of his imagination. A 
dreary preliminary, protracted crossing of the threshold, awaits 
him before he finds himself fairly upon the verge of the ‘ great 
American desert,’—those barren wastes, the haunts of the buffalo 
and the Indian, where the very shadow of civilization lies a hun- 
dred leagues behind him. ‘The intervening country, the wide 
and fertile belt that extends for several hundred miles beyond the 
extreme frontier, will probably answer tolerably well to his pre- 
conceived ideas of the prairie; for this it is from which pic- 
turesque tourists, painters, poets, and novelists, who have seldom 
penetrated farther, have derived their conceptions of the whole 
region. If he has a painter’s eye, he may find his period of pro- 
bation not wholly void of interest. ‘The scenery, though tame, is 
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graceful and pleasing. Here are level plains, too wide for the 
eye to measure ; green undulations, like motionless swells of the 
ocean ; abundance of streams, followed through all their windings 
by lines of woods and scattered groves. But let him be as en- 
thusiastic as he may, he will find enough to damp his ardor. 
His wagons will stick in the mud ; his horses will break loose ; 
harness will give way, and axle-trees prove unsound. His bed 
will be a soft one, consisting often of black mud, of the richest 
consistency. As for food, he must content himself with biscuit 
and salt provisions ; for strange as it may seem, this tract of 
country produces very little game. As he advances, indeed, he 
will see, mouldering in the grass by his path, the vast antlers of 
the elk, and farther on, the whitened skulls of the buffalo, once 
swarming over this now deserted region.” 


The deer and the buffalo have indeed fled from this fair 
country, scared by the frequent visits of the hunter, and by the 
annual swarm of emigrants, who notice the fertility of the soil 

only because their wagon wheels often sink deep into the rich 
black earth. It is the true migrating spirit which urges them 
onward, the restless mind that loathes the unexciting routine 
of daily labor amid the familiar scenes of childhood, and 
measures the attractiveness of an untried country by the 
length and hardships of the journey to its borders. ‘This want 
of local attachments, this insatiable thirst for wandering and 
adventure, is, we fear, the most striking trait in the character 
| of the whole population of the Mississippi valley. ‘Their 
homes even in that fair region are but homes of yesterday ; 
they had only pitched their camps on the banks of the Ohio 
and the Wabash, while on their way to the Sacramento and 
the Columbia. The truant disposition which carried them 
over the Alleghanies, hurries them onward to the Rocky 
Mountains. We do not go so far as an eminent thinker of 
our own day, who has expressed in eloquent language his 
fears, Jest these constant migrations should lead our country- 
men back to barbarism; but it is certain that the “ pioneers 
of civilization,’ as they have been fondly called, leave laws, 
education, and the arts, all the essential elements of civiliza- 
tion, behind them. 
| But our business as reviewers lies with Mr. Parkman and 
Mr. Bryant, whom we have not forgotten, whatever our 
readers may think, though the first chapters of their book, 
describing the annual congregation of emigrants at Independ- 
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ence, have led us into preaching this long sermon about the 
evils of wandering from home. ‘The caravan with which Mr. 
Bryant set out, to which several other detachments afterwards 
united themselves, while others left it, comprised two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight persons, of whom fifty-nine were women, 
and one hundred and ten were children. ‘They had sixty- 
three wagons, and about seven hundred horses, mules, oxen, 
and cows. So great an event as the departure of this-large 
company from Missouri could not take place, of course, with- 
out what the newspapers call ‘ appropriate ceremonies.”’ 
These were performed with due solemnity and precision, after 
the established American custom, the affair being conducted 
by the freemasons, in order that the peculiar costume of that 
fraternity might heighten the effect. A procession was 
formed, an ‘eloquent address” was delivered, which was 
“‘ responded to in suitable and eloquent terms,” on behalf of 
the emigrants, by Colonel Waul and Colonel Russell, and a 
hymn, written for the occasion, “ was sung with much feeling 
by the whole audience to the tune of Old Rosin the Bow!” 
The address was very good and appropriate, though Mr. 
Bryant seems to think that it was “rather overstrained in 
pathos ;”’ which we can well believe, as we are told that the 
orator, in his very striking peroration, “consigned them all to 
the grave or to perpetual exile.”” The ‘“lady-masons,” as 
our author felicitously calls them, joined in the procession, 
and showed most feeling during the exercises; “some of 
them wept, and manifested strong emotion.” Poor souls! 
The slightest foreboding of the terrible scenes which awaited 
them in the rugged gorges of the Sierra Nevada would have 
caused the stoutest heart in that assembly to thrill with 
horror. ‘The farewell rites ended with an affecting prayer 
and benediction, and the doomed caravan was then ready to 
pass on. 

The whole number of emigrants on the road that season, 
for Oregon or California, was estimated by Mr. Bryant at 
three thousand. In his own party were a man and wife, 
originally from Virginia, who were respectively seventy-five 
and seventy years of age; they were accompanied by their 
four sons and a son-in-law with his wife. The old folks, we 
are told, seemed as resolute as the youngest of their family, 
and were as confident of reaching the shores of the Pacific ; 
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‘the husband realized this expectation, the wife did not.” 
A few days after they started, a pair of twins were born to 
one family in their number; and after only one day’s delay, 
the mother rode on with the others. They had hardly begun 
their journey, before they received positive information that 
war had broken out between Mexico and the United States ; 
and though they could not tell how this event would affect 
them on their arrival in California, we learn that ‘no one 
was in the least disposed to turn back in consequence of it.” 
During the first few weeks of their journey, several deaths 
took place; the dead were buried with appropriate religious 
services, nearly all the members of the party being in attend- 
ance, and then the survivors ‘moved on.” ‘They met several 
small parties returning from the land of promise to which 
their own steps were directed, and uniformly received from 
them doleful intelligence of what they had to expect. One 
man, an American trader from New Mexico, informed Mr. 
Bryant, ‘that the journey to Santa Fé and Chihuahua was 
one of great fatigue and hardship, as he knew, but that the 
journey to California was infinitely more so; that our lives 
would be shortened ten years by the trip, and before we re- 
turned, if we experienced such good fortune, our heads would 
be white, not with the frosts of age, but from the effects of 
exposure and extreme hardships.”’ ‘This, as our traveller 
observes, “ was not very cheering information ;” but in the 
expressive phrase of Scripture, their faces were set to go, and 
not one turned back. 

When they had gone a thousand miles farther on their 
dreary journey, and reached Fort Laramie, they were met by 
another band of emigrants returning from California, and re- 
ceived from them still more gloomy accounts. One man told 
them that ‘he had resided in that country four years, during 
which time not a drop of rain had fallen; that no crops had 
been raised ; that vegetation had perished ; and that the pop- 
ulation there must necessarily perish for want of food.” He 
stated, moreover, that the people were as bad as the soil and 
the climate, every man among them being “ as thoroughly 
steeped in villany as the most hardened graduate of the peni- 
tentiary.”’ ‘This, certainly, was a highly colored report, and 
the author of it was suspected to be not much better than the 
people whom he described. He was observed to be making 
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himself very busy among the emigrants, and it was feared 
that some of them “ were credulous enough to believe him.” 
But as Mr. Bryant sagaciously observes, “it was easy to 
perceive that he had a motive for his conduct more powerful 
than his regard for truth.” He does not seem, however, to 
have had any great success in accomplishing his wicked pur- 
poses ; for not one of the party was frightened by him into a 
determination to relinquish the project and return to the 
settlements. 

A large party could not perform a journey of so great 
length without witnessing many of the incidents and casualties 
which diversify also the more quiet experience of home, 
though they become much more formidable in the midst of a 
great desert, where rest and other means of relief cannot be 
had. Sickness and accidents were frequent even before they 
reached the more difficult portion of the route; and as there 
was no physician in the company, cases which seemed slight 
at first soon assumed a grave aspect. Mr. Bryant, who had 
some slight knowledge of anatomy and disease, was usually 
called in on these occasions, and seems really to have acted 
with great discretion, carefully informing his patients in all 
cases, that he was no doctor, but only a good Samaritan. 
He even apologizes for taking upon himself this modest char- 
acter: — “‘ by using this phrase, [ would not be understood 
as assuming to myself the merits and virtues of the individual 
who, under that name, has been rendered forever memor- 
able and illustrious for his humanity.” The most distress- 
ing case that he witnessed was that of a poor boy, only eight 
or nine years of age, whose leg had been crushed by falling 
under the wheels of a wagon. When Mr. Bryant first saw 
him, nine days having elapsed since the accident, the limb, 
had gangrened, and he saw that death must soon ensue. ‘The 
agonized mother besought him to amputate the wounded leg ; 
but as he had no implements and no knowledge of surgery, 
he very properly refused. A conceited Canadian, who was 
present, and had no foolish scruples, then volunteered to per- 
form the operation with such rude tools as could be had; 
and as might have been expected, he very soon relieved the 
patient from all suffering. In the course of the same day, 
Mr. Bryant visited several other sufferers, to some of whom 
he could only say that their hours were numbered. In the 
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evening, he was invited to attend a wedding, which was to 
take place in one of the tents. ‘The name of the bridegroom 
is not mentioned, but ‘‘the bride was a Miss Lard, who, I 
doubt not, will be the ancestress of future statesmen and he- 
roes on the shores of the Pacific.” ‘The ceremony was duly 
performed by a clergyman, and cake was handed round ; but 
“there was no music or dancing on the occasion.” 


“‘ After we left the bridal tent, in looking across the plain, I 
could see from the light of the torches and lanterns the funeral 
procession that was conveying the corpse of the little boy whom 
I saw expire, to his last resting place in this desolate wilderness. 
The faint glimmer of these lights, with a knowledge of the melan- 
choly duties which those carrying them were performing, pro- 
duced sensations of sadness and depression. While surveying 
this mournful funeral scene, a man arrived from another encamp- 
ment about a mile and a half distant, and informed me that the 
wife of one of the emigrants had just been safely delivered of a 
son, and that there was, in consequence of this event, great 
rejoicing. I could not but reflect upon the singular concurrence 
of the events of this day. A death and funeral, a wedding anda 
birth, had occurred in this wilderness, within a diameter of two 
miles, and within two hours’ time ; and to-morrow, the places 
where these events had taken place, would be deserted and un- 
marked, except by the grave of the unfortunate boy.” 


But we have gleaned enough from Mr. Bryant’s book to 
give our readers some idea of the life that the emigrants lead 
on the prairie ; and we turn to Mr. Parkman’s more attractive 
volume to see how the same theatre of action appears under 
another aspect, when visited for no graver purpose than that 
of hunting buffaloes and studying the Indians. Our notice 
of the book must be brief, however, as its contents have pre- 
viously appeared in a periodical publication. As Mr. Park- 
man and his friend, even after they had engaged a hunter to 
guide them, and a muleteer who was to act also as cook, 
formed too small a party to encounter the risks of an excur- 
sion on the prairies alone, and the idea of travelling with a 
great caravan of emigrants was not agreeable, they joined 
forces for a time with three Englishmen, whom they happened 
to meet at Independence, and who had nearly the same ob- 
jects in view with themselves. A party about twelve in 
number was thus constituted, and two light carts drawn by 
mules contained their provisions and camp equipage. ‘The 
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attendants were all of that class, mostly Frenchmen or half- 
breeds, who pass their lives upon the prairie, employed either 
as hunters, muleteers, or boatmen, by the fur and trading 
companies. ‘The character of these men, and of the three 
principals, who had crossed the Atlantic for the sake of a 
hunting excursion on the prairies, is sketched by Mr. Park- 
man with much vivacity and humor. The trio consisted of 
a retired captain from the British army, his brother Jack, who 
was an Irishman and an amateur sailor, and who had about 
as much will of his own as younger brothers in England 
usually have, and a pragmatical and domineering Englishman, 
who had saddled himself upon them, like the old man of the 
sea upon Sinbad’s shoulders, apparently for the mere pleasure 
of directing all their movements and riding them to death. 
The worthy Captain, good-natured and indolent, could not 
rouse himself enough to shake off this incubus, though he 
was perpetually leading them into scrapes and defeating all 
their projects ; and brother Jack, of course, had nothing to 
say, so long as his patron was contented. But as the two 
Americans did not choose to be guided by such a dictatorial 
marplot, they concluded, after the trial of a week or two in 
travelling together, to part company. 

Mr. Parkman’s chief object, as we have said, was to study 
the character and manners of the Indians who had been least 
contaminated by intercourse with the whites. He says little, 
therefore, of the straggling savages whom he met while still 
near the settlements; for most of them were feeble and 
besotted wretches, who retained only the worst characteris- 
tics of their race. But near Fort Laramie he encountered 
several bands of the Dahcotahs, who still showed some of 
the nobler traits of the true children of the desert. With a 
quick perception of their peculiarities, and much tact in 
adapting himself to their humor, he seems to have gained 
their confidence and good will; and his sketches of them, 
being drawn from abundant opportunities for observation, 
appear as faithful as they are entertaining. He has resisted 
the common propensity to exaggeration in describing either 
the bright or the dark traits of the Indian character; and 
there is no reason to believe, that his picture of them is 
darkened either by alarm or prejudice. He was for weeks 
an inmate of one of their villages, with no other white com- 
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panions than two stupid Canadians. He studied their lan- 
guage, made himself at home in their lodges, accompanied 
them in their hunting excursions, and took an active share in 
their other labors and amusements. The most striking scenes 
of Indian life thus came under his observation, and he de- 
scribes them with much graphic effect, and singular spirit and 
beauty of language. 

We must be sparing of quotations for the reason already 
given ; but to a portion of our readers the book may still be 
a novelty, and others may not be unwilling to read again 
some of its more striking passages. The following is the 
first glimpse that the travellers obtained of an Indian encamp- 
ment : — 


*“* At noon, we reached Horse Creek; and as we waded 
through the shallow water, we saw a wild and striking scene. 
The main body of the Indians had arrived before us. On the 
farther bank, stood a large and strong man, nearly naked, holding 
a white horse by a long cord, and eyeing us as we approached. 
This was the chief, whom Henry called ‘Old Smoke.’ Just 
behind him, his youngest and favorite squaw sat astride of a fine 
mule: it was covered with caparisons of whitened skins, gar- 
nished with blue and white beads, and fringed with little orna- 
ments of metal that tinkled with every movement of the animal. 
The girl had a light clear complexion, enlivened by a spot of 
vermilion on each cheek ; she smiled, not to say grinned, upon 
us, showing two gleaming rows of white teeth. In her hand, she 
carried the tall lance of her unchivalrous lord, fluttering with 
feathers ; his round white shield hung at the side of her mule ; 
and his pipe was slung at her back. Her dress was a tunic of 
deer-skin, made beautifully white by means of a species of clay 
found on the prairie, and ornamented with beads, arrayed in 
figures more gay than tasteful, and with long fringes at all the 
seams. Not far from the chief, stood a group of stately figures, 
their white buffalo robes thrown over their shoulders, gazing 
coldly upon us; and in the rear, for several acres, the ground 
was covered with a temporary encampment ; men, women, and 
children swarmed like bees ; hundreds of dogs, of all sizes and 
colors, ran restlessly about ; and close at hand, the wide shallow 
stream was alive with boys, girls, and young squaws, splashing, 
screaming, and laughing in the water. At the same time a long 
train of emigrant wagons were crossing the creek, and dragging 
on in their slow, heavy procession, passed the encampment of 
the people whom they and their descendants, in the space of a 
century, are to sweep from the face of the earth. 
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** The encampment itself was a mere temporary one during the 
heat of the day. None of the lodges were erected; but their 
heavy leather coverings, and the long poles used to support them, 
were scattered everywhere around, among weapons, domestic 
utensils, and the rude harness of mules and horses. The squaws 
of each lazy warrior had made him a shelter from the sun, by 
stretching a few buffalo-robes, or the corner of a lodge-covering 
upon poles; and here he sat in the shade, with a favorite young 
squaw, perhaps, at his side, glittering with all imaginable trinkets. 
Before him stood the insignia of his rank, as a warrior, his white 
shield of bull-hide, his medicine bag, his bow and quiver, his 
lance and his pipe, raised aloft on a tripod of three poles. Ex- 
cept the dogs, the most active apd noisy tenants of the camp 
were the old women, ugly as Macbeth’s witches, with their hair 
streaming loose in the wind, and nothing but the tattered frag- 
ment of an old buffalo-robe to hide their shrivelled wiry limbs. 
The day of their favoritism passed two generations ago; now 
the heaviest labors of the camp devolved upon them ; they were 
to harness the horses, pitch the lodges, dress the buffalo-robes, 
and bring in meat for the hunters. With the cracked voices of 
these hags, the clamor of dogs, the shouting and laughing of 
children and girls, and the listless tranquillity of the warriors, the 
whole scene had an effect too lively and picturesque ever to be 
forgotten. 

“* We stopped not far from the Indian camp, and having invited 
some of the chiefs and warriors to dinner, piaced before them a 
sumptuous repast of biscuit and coffee. Squatted in a half circle 
on the ground, they soon disposed of it. As we rode forward on 
the afternoon journey, several of our late guests accompanied 
us. Among the rest was a huge bloated savage, of more than 
three hundred pounds weight, christened Le Cochon, in consider- 
ation of his preposterous dimensions, and certain corresponding 
traits of his character. ‘'The Hog’ bestrode a little white pony, 
scarce able to bear up under the enormous burden, though, by 
way of keeping up the necessary stimulus, the rider kept both 
feet in constant motion, playing alternately against his ribs. ‘The 
old man was not a chief; he never had ambition enough to be- 
come one ; he was not a warrior nor a hunter, for he was too fat 
and lazy; but he was the richest man in the whole village. 
Riches among the Dahcotahs consist in horses, and of these 
‘The Hog’ had accumulated more than thirty. He had already 
ten times as many as he wanted, yet still his appetite for horses 
was insatiable. ‘Trotting up to me, he shook me by the hand, 
and gave me to understand that he was a very devoted friend ; 
and then he began a series of most earnest signs and gesticula- 
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tions, his oily countenance radiant with smiles, and his little eyes 
peeping out with a cunning twinkle from between the masses of 
flesh that almost obscured them. Knowing nothing at that time 
of the sign-language of the Indians, I could only guess at his 
meaning. So I called on Henry to explain it. 

““* The Hog,’ it seems, was anxious to conclude a matrimonial 
bargain. He said he had a very pretty daughter in his lodge, 
whom he would give me, if | would give him my horse. These 
flattering overtures I chose to reject; at which ‘The Hog,’ still 
laughing with undiminished good humor, gathered his robe about, 
his shoulders, and rode away.” 


We borrow next a picture of an Indian camp scene, 
drawn after the writer had been for some time domesticated 
among the savages : — 


‘“‘ All was quiet in the village. ‘Though the hunters had not 
gone out that day, they lay sleeping in their lodges, and most of 
the women were silently engaged in their heavy tasks. A few 
young men were playing at a lazy game e* ball in the centre of 
the village ; and when they became tired, some girls supplied 
their place with a more boisterous sport. At a little distance, 
among the lodges, some children and half-grown squaws were 
playfully tossing up one of their number in a buffalo-robe, an 
exact counterpart of the ancient pastime from. which Sancho 
Panza suffered so much. Farther out on the prairie, a host of 
little naked boys were roaming about, engaged in various rough 
games, or pursuing birds and ground-squirrels with their bows 
and arrows ; and woe to the unhappy little animals that fell into 
their merciless, torture-loving hands! A squaw from the next 
lodge, a notable active housewife, named Weah Washtay, or the 
Good Woman, brought us a large bowl of Wasna, and went into 
an ecstacy of delight when I presented her with a green glass 
ring, such as | usually wore with a view to similar occasions. 

‘* The sun went down, and half the sky was glowing fiery red, 
reflected on the little stream as it wound away among the sage- 
bushes. Some young men left the village, and soon returned, 
driving in before them all the horses, hundreds in number, and 
of every size, age, and color. The hunters came out, and each 
securing those that belonged to him, examined their condition, 
and tied them fast by long cords to stakes driven in front of his 
lodge. It was half an hour before the bustle subsided and tran- 
quillity was restored again. By this time it was nearly dark. 
Kettles were hung over the blazing fires, around which the 
squaws were gathered with their children, laughing and talking 
merrily. A circle of a different kind was formed in the centre 
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of the village. This was composed of the old men and warriors 
of repute, who with their white buffalo-robes drawn close around 
their shoulders, sat together, and as the pipe passed from hand to 
hand, their conversation had not a particle of the gravity and 
reserve usually ascribed to Indians. I sat down with them as 
usual. I’ had in my hand half a dozen squibs and serpents, 
which I had made one day when encamped upon Laramie Creek, 
out of gunpowder and charcoal, and the leaves of ‘ Fremont’s 
expedition,’ rolled round a stout lead pencil. 1 waited till I con- 
trived to get hold of the large piece of burning bois-de-vache 
which the Indians kept by them on the ground for lighting their 

pipes. With this I lighted all the fireworks at once, and tossed 
them whizzing and sputtering into the air, over the heads of the 
company. ‘They all jumped up and ran off with yelps of aston- 
ishment and consternation. After a moment or two, they ven- 
tured to come back one by one, and some of the boldest, picking 
up the cases of burnt paper that were scattered about, examined 
them with eager curiosity to discover their mysterious secret. 
From that time forward I enjoyed great repute as a ‘fire- 
medicine.’ 

“The camp was filled with the low hum of cheerful voices. 
There were other sounds, however, of a very different kind, for 
from a large lodge, lighted up like a gigantic lantern by the blaz- 
ing fire within, came a chorus of dismal cries and wailings, long 
drawn out, like the howling of wolves, and a woman, almost 
naked, was crouching close outside, crying violently, and gashing 
her legs with a knife till they were covered with blood. Just a 
year before, a young man belonging to this family had gone out 
with a war-party and had been slain by the enemy, and his rela- 
tives were thus lamenting his loss. Still other sounds might be 
heard ; loud earnest cries often repeated from amid the gloom, 
at a distance beyond the village. They proceeded from some 
young men who, being about to set out in a few days on a war- 
like expedition, were standing at the top of a hill, calling on the 
Great Spirit to aid them in their enterprise.” 


We have room but for one other extract relating to the 
Indians, and it shall be this amusing sketch of Dr. Shaw’s 
medical practice among them : — 


‘But to glance at the interior of a lodge. Shaw and I used 
often to visit them. Indeed we spent most of our evenings in 
the Indian village ; Shaw’s assumption of the medical character 
giving us a fair pretext. As a sample of the rest | will describe 
one of these visits. The sun had just set, and the horses were 
driven into the corral. The Prairie Cock, a noted beau, came in 
at the gate with a bevy of young girls, ‘with whom he began a 
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dance in the area, leading them round and round in a circle, 
while he jerked up from his chest a succession of monotonous 
sounds, to which they kept time in a rueful chant. Outside the 
gate, boys and young men were idly frolicking ; and close by, 
looking grimly upon them, stood a warrior in his robe, with his 
face painted jet-black, in token that he had lately taken a Pawnee 
scalp. Passing these, the tall dark lodges rose between us and 
the red western sky. We repaired at once to the lodge of Old 
Smoke himself. It was by no means better than the others ; 
indeed, it was rather shabby ; for in this democratic community 
the chief never assumes superior state. Smoke sat cross-legged 
on a buffalo robe, and his grunt of salutation as we entered, was 
unusually cordial, out of respect no doubt to Shaw’s medical 
character. Seated around the lodge were several squaws, and 
an abundance of children. ‘The complaint of Shaw’s patients 
was, for the most part, a severe inflammation of the eyes, occa- 
sioned by exposure to the sun, a species of disorder which he 
treated with some success. He had brought with him a homeo- 
pathic medicine-chest, and was, I presume, the first who intro- 
duced that harmless system of treatment among the Ogillallah. 
No sooner had a robe been spread at the head of the lodge for 
our accommodation, and we had seated ourselves upon it, than a 
patient made her appearance ; the chief’s daughter herself, who, 
to do her justice, was the best-looking girl in the village. Being 
on excellent terms with the physician, she placed herself readily 
under his hands, and submitted with a good grace to his applica- 
tions, laughing in his face during the whole process, for a squaw 
hardly knows how to smile. ‘This case dispatched, another of a 
different kind succeeded. <A hideous, emaciated old woman sat 
in the darkest corner of the lodge rocking to and fro with pain, 
and hiding her eyes from the light by pressing the palms of both 
hands against her face. At Smoke’s command, she came for- 
ward, very unwillingly, and exhibited a pair of eyes that had 
nearly disappeared from excess of inflammation. No sooner 
had the doctor fastened his gripe upon her, than she set up a dis- 
mal moaning, and writhed so in his grasp that he lost all patience, 
but being resolved to carry his point, he succeeded at last in 
applying his favorite remedies. 

‘‘¢]t is strange,’ he said, when the operation was finished, 
‘that I forgot to bring any Spanish flies with me ; we must have 
something here to answer for a counter-irritant ! ” 

** So, in the absence of better, he seized upon a red-hot brand 
from the fire, and clapped it against the temple of the old squaw, 
who set up an unearthly howl, at which the rest of the family 
broke out into a laugh. 
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‘‘During these medical operations, Smoke’s eldest squaw en- 
tered the lodge, with a sort of stone mallet in her hand. I had 
observed some time before a litter of well-grown black puppies, 
comfortably nestled among some buffalo-robes at one side ; but 
this new-comer speedily disturbed their enjoyment ; for seizing 
one of them by the hind paw, she dragged him out, and carrying 
him to the entrance of the lodge, hammered him on the head till 
she killed him. Being quite conscious to what this preparation 
tended, I looked through a hole in the back of the lodge to see 
the next steps of the process. The squaw, holding the puppy by 
the legs, was swinging him to and fro through the blaze of a fire ; 
until the hair was singed off. This done, she unsheathed her 
knife and cut him into small pieces, which she dropped into a 
kettle to boil. Ina few moments a large wooden dish was set 
before us, filled with this delicate preparation. We felt conscious 
of the honor. A dog-feast is the greatest compliment a Dahco- 
tah can offer to his guest ; and knowing that to refuse eating 
would be an affront, we attacked the little dog, and devoured him 
before the eyes of his unconscious parent. Smoke in the mean- 
time was preparing his great pipe. It was lighted when we had 
finished our repast, and we passed it from one to another till the 
bowl was empty. ‘This done, we took our leave without farther 
ceremony.” 


While Mr. Parkman was at Fort Laramie, a party of the 
emigrants with whom Mr. Bryant had begun his journey 
arrived there; and those who have read only the latter’s 
decorous and respectful account of them may be amused to 
see how they appeared to others, who were not interested in 
their undertaking. First, however, we catch a glimpse of the 
party when they were first overtaken by our young traveller. 


‘‘ We were late in breaking up our camp on the following 
morning, and scarcely had we ridden a mile when we saw, far in 
advance of us, drawn against the horizon, a line of objects stretch- 
ing at regular intervals along the level edge of the prairie. An 
intervening swell soon hid them from sight, until, ascending it a 
quarter of an hour after, we saw close before us the emigrant 
caravan, with its heavy white wagons creeping on in their slow 
procession, and a large drove of cattle following behind. Half 
a dozen yellow-visaged Missourians, mounted on horseback, were 
cursing and shouting among them; their lank angular propor- 
tions, enveloped in brown homespun, evidently cut and adjusted 
by the hands of a domestic female tailor. As we approached, 
they greeted us with the polished salutation: ‘How are ye, 
boys? Are ye for Oregon or California ?’ 
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‘** As we pushed rapidly past the wagons, children’s faces were 
thrust out from the white coverings to look at us; while the care- 
worn, thin-featured matron, or the buxom girl, seated in front, 
suspended the knitting on which most of them were engaged to 
stare at us with wondering curiosity. By the side of each wagon, 
stalked the proprietor, urging on his patient oxen, who shouldered 
heavily along, inch by inch, on their interminable journey. It 
was easy to see that fear and dissension prevailed among them ; 
some of the men — but these, with one exception, were bachelors 
— looked wistfully upon us as we rode lightly and swiftly past, 
and then impatiently at their own lumbering wagons and heavy- 
gaited oxen. Others were unwilling to advance at all, until the 
party they had left behind should have rejoined them. Many 
were murmuring against the leader they had chosen, and wished 
to depose him; and this discontent was fomented by some am- 
bitious spirits, who had hopes of succeeding in his place. The 
women were divided between regrets for the homes they had 
left and apprehension of the deserts and the savages before them. 

‘** We soon left them far behind, and fondly hoped that we had 
taken a final leave ; but unluckily our companions’ wagon stuck 
so long in a deep muddy ditch, that before it was extricated the 
van of the emigrant caravan appeared again, descending a ridge 
close at hand. Wagon after wagon plunged through the mud ; 
and as it was nearly noon, and the place promised shade and 
water, we saw with much gratification that they were resolved to 
encamp. Soon the wagons were wheeled into a circle; the 
cattle were grazing over the meadow, and the men, with sour, 
sullen faces, were looking about for wood and water. They 
seemed to meet with but indifferent success. As we left the 
ground, I saw a tall slouching fellow, with the nasal accent of 
‘ down east,’ contemplating the contents of his tin cup, which he 
had just filled with water. 

‘*¢* Look here, you,’ said he ; ‘it’s chock full of animals! ’ 

‘“‘ The cup, as he held it out, exhibited in fact an extraordinary 
variety and profusion of animal and vegetable life.” 


And now comes the scene near Fort Laramie. 


‘‘ Pushing through a noisy, drunken crowd, I entered an apart- 
ment of logs and mud, the largest in the fort: it was full of men 
of various races and complexions, all more or less drunk. A 
company of California emigrants, it seemed, had made the dis- 
covery at this late day that they had encumbered themselves with 
too many supplies for their journey. A part, therefore, they had 
thrown away or sold at great loss to the traders, but had deter- 
mined to get rid of their very copious stock of Missouri whiskey, 
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by drinking it on the spot. Here were maudlin squaws stretched 
on piles of buffalo-robes ; squalid Mexicans, armed with bows 
and arrows ; Indians sedately drunk ; long-haired Canadians and 
trappers, and American backwoodsmen in brown homespun ; the 
well-beloved pistol and bowie-knife displayed openly at their 
sides. In the middle of the room a tall, lank man, with a dingy 
broadcloth coat, was haranguing the company in the style of 
the stump orator. With one hand he sawed the air, and with 
the other clutched firmly a brown jug of whiskey, which he ap- 
plied every moment to his lips, forgetting that he had drained 
the contents long ago. Richard formally introduced me to this 
personage ; who was no less a man than Colonel R , once 
the leader of the party. Instantly the Colonel seizing me, in the 
absence of buttons, by the leather fringes of my frock, began to 
define his position. His men, he said, had mutinied and deposed 
him ; but still he exercised over them the influence of a superior 
mind ; in all but the name he was yet their chief. As the Colonel 
spoke, | looked round on the wild assemblage, and could not help 
thinking that he was but ill qualified to conduct such men across 
the deserts to California. Conspicuous among the rest stood 
three tall young men, grandsons of Daniel Boone. They had 
clearly inherited the adventurous character of that prince of pio- 
neers ; but I saw no signs of the quiet and tranquil spirit that so 
remarkably distinguished him. 

‘* Fearful was the fate that months after overtook some of the 
members of that party. General Kearney, on his late return from 
California, brought in the account how they were interrupted by 
the deep snows among the mountains, and maddened by cold and 
hunger, fed upon each other’s flesh!” 


Ant. [X.— Kavanagh, a Tale. By Henry Wapsworru 
Lonerettow. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1849. 
12mo. pp. 188. 


‘Tre is figured with scythe, hour-glass, wallet, and slippery 
fore!ock. He is allegorized as the devourer of his own off- 
spring. But there is yet one of his functions, and that not 
the least important, which wants its representative among his 
emblems. ‘fo complete his symbolical outfit, a sieve should 
be hung at his back. Busy as he must be at his mowing, he 
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has leisure on his hands, scents out the treacherous saltpetre 
in the columns of Thebes, and throws a handful of dust over 
Nineveh, that the mighty hunter Nimrod may not, wanting 
due rites of sepulture, wander, a terrible shadow, on this side 
the irrepassable river. A figurative personage, one would 
say, with quite enough to do already, without imposing any 
other duty upon him. Yet it is clear that he finds opportu- 
nity also thoroughly to sift men and their deeds, winnowing 
away with the untired motion of his wings, monuments, cities, 
empires, families, generations, races, as chaff. 

We must go to the middle of a child’s bunch of cherries to 
be sure of finding perfect fruit. The outer circles will show 
unripened halves, stabs of the robin’s bill, and rain-cracks, so 
soon does the ambition of quantity deaden the nice conscience 
of quality. Indeed, with all of us, men as well as children, 
amount passes for something of intrinsic value. But Time is 
more choice, and makes his sieve only the coarser from age 
to age. One book, one man, one action, shall often be all of 
a generation busy with sword, pen, and trowel, that has not 
slipped irrevocably through the ever-widening meshes. 

We are apt to forget this. In looking at the literature of 
a nation, we take note only of such names as Dante, Shaks- 
peare, Goethe, not remembering what new acres have been 
added to the wide chaff-desert of Oblivion, that we may have 
these great kernels free from hull and husk. We overlook 
the fact that contemporary literature has not yet been put into 
the sieve, and quite gratuitously blush for the literary short- 
comings of a whole continent. For ourselves, we have long 
ago got rid of this national (we might call it hemispherical) 
sensitiveness, as if there were any thing in our western half- 
world which stimulated it to produce great rivers, lakes, and 
mountains, mammoth pumpkins, Kentucky giants, two-headed 
calves, and what not, yet at the same time rendered it irrem- 
ediably barren of great poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, 
and men generally. If there be any such system of natural 
compensations, whereby geological is balanced against human 
development, we may, at least, console ourselves with the 
anticipation, that America can never (from scientifically 
demonstrable inability) incur the odium of mothering the 
greatest fool. 

There is, nevertheless, something agreeable in being able 
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to shift the responsibility from our own shoulders to the 
broader ones of a continent. When anxious European friends 
inquire after our Art and our Literature, we have nothing to 
do but to refer them to Mount Washington or Lake Superior. 
It is their concern, not ours. We yield them without scruple 
to the mercies of foreign reviewers. Let those generously 
solicitous persons lay on and spare not. ‘There are no such 
traitors as the natural features of a country which betray 
their sacred trusts. ‘They should be held strictly to their 


_ responsibilities, as, in truth, what spectacle more shameful 


than that of a huge, lubberly mountain, hiding its talent under 
a napkin, or a repudiating river? Our geographers should 
look to it, and instil proper notions on this head. In stating 
the heights of our mountains and the lengths of our rivers, 
they should take care to graduate the scale of reproach with 
a scrupulous regard to every additional foot and mile. ‘They 
should say, for example, that such a peak is six thousand 


three hundred feet high, and has never yet produced a poet ; 


that the river so-and-so is a thousand miles long, and has 
wasted its energies in the manufacture of alligators and flat- 


boatmen. On the other hand, they should remember to the 


credit of the Mississippi, that, being the longest river in the 
world, it has very properly produced the longest painter, 
whose single work would overlap by a mile or two the pic- 
tures of all the old masters stitched together. We can only 
hope that it will never give birth to a poet long in proportion. 

Since it seems to be so generally conceded, that the form 
of an author’s work is entirely determined by the shape of his 
skull, and that in turn by the peculiar configuration of his 
native territory, perhaps a new system of criticism should be 
framed in accordance with these new developments of science. 
Want of sublimity would be inexcusable in a native of the 
mountains, and sameness in one from a diversified region, 
while flatness could not fairly be objected to a dweller on the 
prairies, nor could eminent originality be demanded of a writer 
bred where the surface of the country was only hilly or mod- 
erately uneven. Authors, instead of putting upon their title- 
pages the names of previous works, or of learned societies to 
which they chance to belong, should supply us with an exact 
topographical survey of their native districts. The Himalaya 
mountains are, we believe, the highest yet discovered, and 
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possibly society would find its account in sending the greater 
part of our poets thither, as to a university, either by sub- 
scription or by a tax laid for the purpose. How our litera- 
ture is likely to be affected by the acquisition of the mountain 
ranges of California, remains to be seen. Legislators should 
certainly take such matters into consideration in settling 
boundary lines, and the General Court of Massachusetts 
should weigh well the responsibility it may incur to posterity, 
before transferring to New York the lofty nook of Boston 
Corner with its potential Homers and Miltons. 

But perhaps we have too hastily taken the delinquency of 
our physical developments for granted. Nothing has hitherto 
been demanded of rivers and lakes in other parts of the world, 
except fish and mill privileges, or, at most, a fine waterfall or 
a pretty island. ‘The received treatises on mountainous 
obstetrics give no hint of any parturition to be expected, ex- 
cept of mice. So monstrous a conception as that of a poet 
is nowhere on record; and what chloroform can we suggest 
to the practitioner who should be taken unawares by such a 
phenomenon ? 

At least, before definitive sentence be passed against us, 
the period of gestation which a country must go through, 
ere it bring forth a great poet, should be ascertained with 
scientific exactness. Let us not be in any hurry to resort to 
a Cesarian operation. Poets, however valuable in their own 
esteem, are not, after all, the most important productions 
of a nation. If we can frame a commonwealth in which it 
shall not be a misfortune to be born, in which there shall 
never be a pair of hands nor a mouth too much, we shall be 
as usefully employed as if we should flower with a Dante or 
so, and remain a bony stalk forever after. We can, in the 
meantime, borrow a great poet when we want one, unless 
the pleasure and profit which we derive from the works of a 
great master, depend upon the proprietary right in him secured 
to us by compatriotism. For ourselves, we should be strongly 
inclined to question any exclusive claim to Shakspeare on the 
part of our respected relative, John Bull, who could do 
nothing better than look foolish when the great dramatist was 
called d¢zarre, and who has never had either the taste or the 
courage to see a single one of his most characteristic plays 
acted as he wrote it. 
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The feeling that it was absolutely necessary to our respect- 
ability that we should have a literature, has been a material 
injury to such as we have had. Our criticism has oscillated 
between the two extremes of depreciation and overpraise. 
On the one hand, it has not allowed for the variations of the 
magnetic needle of taste, and on the other, it has estimated 
merit by the number of degrees west from Greenwich. It 
seems never to have occurred to either sect of critics, that 
there were such things as principles of judgment immutable 
as those of mathematics. One party has been afraid to com- 
mend lest an English Reviewer might afterward laugh; the 
other has eulogized because it considered so terrible a catas- 
trophe probable. The Stamp Act and the Boston Port Bill 
scarcely produced a greater excitement in America than the 
appalling question, Who reads an American book? It is per- 
fectly true, that the amount of enlightenment which a reader 
will receive from a book depends upon the breadth of surface 
which he brings within its influence, for we never get some- 
thing for nothing ; but we would deferentially suggest for 
the relief of many a still trembling soul, repeating to itself the - 
quid sum miser tunc dicturus to that awful question from the 
Edinburgh judgment-seat, that it is barely possible that the 
power of a book resides in the book itself, and that real books 
somehow compel an audience without extraneous intervention. 
From the first, it was impossible that Art should show here 
the successive stages of growth which have characterized it in 
the Old World. It is only geographically that we can call 
ourselves a new nation. However else our literature may 
avoid the payment of its liabilities, it can surely never be by 
a plea of infancy. Intellectually, we were full-grown at the 
start. Shakspeare had been dead five years, and Milton was 
eleven years old, when Mary Chilton leaped ashore on Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

In looking backward or forward mentally, we seem to be 
infected with a Chinese incapacity of perspective. We for- 
get the natural foreshortening, taking objects as they are 
reflected upon our retina, and neglecting to supply the proper 
interstices of time. This is equally true whether we are 
haruspicating the growth of desired opinions and arts, or are 
contemplating those which are already historical. ‘Thus, we 
know statistically the amount which any race or nation has 
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stored in its intellectual granaries, but make no account of the 
years of scarcity, of downright famine even, which have inter- 
vened between every full harvest. There is an analogy be- 
tween the successive stages of a literature and those of a plant. 
There is, first of all, the seed, then the stalk, and then the 
seed again. What a length of stalk between Chaucer and 
Spenser, and again between Milton and Wordsworth! Except 
in India, perhaps, it would be impossible to affirm confidently 
an indigenous literature. ‘The seed has been imported, acci- 
dentally or otherwise, as the white-weed and Hessian fly into 
America. Difference of soil, climate, and exposure will have 
their legitimate influence, but characteristics enough ordinarily 
remain for the tracing of the pedigree. ‘The locality of its 
original production is as disputable as that of the garden of 
Eden. Only this is certain, that our search carries us farther 
and farther eastward. 

No literature, of which we have authentic record or re- 
mains, can be called national in this limited and strict sense. 
Nor, if one could be found, would the calling it so be com- 
mendation. ‘The best parts of the best authors in all lan- 
guages can be translated ; but, had they this element of ex- 
clusive nationality, the idea would demand a lexicon as well 
as the language which enveloped it. This shell within a 
shell would give more trouble in the cracking than any author 
can safely demand of his readers. Only a Dante can compel 
us to take an interest in the petty local politics of his day. 
No grubs were ever preserved in such amber. No Smiths 
and Browns were ever elevated upon so sublime and time- 
defying pinnacles of love, horror, and pity. The key by 
which we unlock the great galleries of Art is their common 
human interest. Nature supplies us with lexicon, comment- 
ary, and glossary to the great poems of all ages. 

It would be hard to estimate the immediate indebtedness 
of Grecian literature ; easier to reckon how much must have 
been due to the indirect influence of a religion and philosophy, 
whose esoteric ideas were of Egyptian derivation. Aristo- 
phanes is perhaps the only Grecian poet who is characterized 
by that quality of nationality of which we are speaking. 
Nay, it is something intenser than mere nationality in which 
his comedy is steeped. It is not the spirit of Greece, not 
even of Attica, but of Athens. It is cockneyism, not nation- 
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ality. But his humor is more than Athenian. Were it not 
so, it would be dreary work enough deciphering jokes, as it 
were, in a mummypit, by the dim light of the scholiast’s 
taper, too choked with dust and smoke to do any thing but 
cough when we are solemnly assured that we have come to 
the point. 

There is a confusion in men’s minds upon this subject. 
Nationality and locality are not distinguished from one 
another; and, were this jumble fairly cleared up, it would 
appear that there was a still farther confounding of truth to 
nature with fidelity of local coloring. Mere nationality is no 
more nor less than so much provincialism, and will be found 
but a treacherous antiseptic for any poem. It is because 
they are men and women, that we are interested in the char- 
acters of Homer. The squabbles of a score of petty barbarian 
chiefs, and the siege of a city which never existed, would 
have been as barren and fruitless to us as a Welsh genealogy, 
had the foundations of the Iliad been laid no wider and deeper 
than the Troad. In truth, the only literature which can be 
called purely national is the Egyptian. What poetry, what 
philosophy, the torch of the Arab has fruitlessly lighted up 
for European eyes, we as yet know not; but that any ideas 
valuable to mankind are buried there, we do not believe. 
These are not at the mercy of sand, or earthquake, or over- 
flow. No race perishes without intellectual heirs, but what- 
ever was locally peculiar in their literature, their art, or their 
religious symbols, becomes in time hieroglyphical to the rest 
of the world, to be, perhaps, painfully deciphered for the ver- 
ification of useless history, but incapable of giving an impulse 
to productive thought. Literature survives, not because of its 
nationality, but in spite of it. 

After the United States had achieved their independence, 
it was forthwith decided that they could not properly be a 
nation without a literature of theirown. As if we had been 
_ without one! As if Shakspeare, sprung from the race and the 
class which colonized New England, had not been also ours ! 
As if we had no share in the puritan and republican Milton, 
we who had cherished in secret for more than a century the 
idea of the great puritan effort, and at last embodied it in 
a living commonwealth! But this ownership in common 
was not enough for us, and, as partition was out of the ques- 
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tion, we must have a drama and an epos of our own. It 
must be national, too; we must have it all to ourselves. 
Other nations kept their poets, and so must we. We were to 
set up a literature as people set up a carriage, in order to be 
as good as our neighbors. It was even seriously proposed to 
have a new language. Why not, since we could afford it ? 
Beside, the existing ones were all too small to contain our 
literature whenever we should get it. One enthusiast sug- 
gested the ancient Hebrew, another a firenew tongue of his 
own invention. Meanwhile, we were busy growing a litera- 
ture. We watered so freely, and sheltered so carefully, as to 
make a soil too damp and shaded for any thing but mush- 
rooms ; wondered a little why no oaks came up, and ended 
by voting the mushroom an oak, an American variety. Joel 
Barlow made the lowest bid for the construction of our epos, 
got the contract, and delivered in due season the Columbiad, 
concerning which we can only regret that it had not been 
entitled to a still higher praise of nationality by being written 
in one of the proposed new languages. 

One would think that the Barlow experiment should have 
been enough. But we are still requested by critics, both 
native and foreign, to produce a national literature, as if it 
were some school exercise in composition to be handed in by 
a certain day. The sharp struggle of a day or a year may 
settle the question of a nation’s political independence, but 
even for that, there must be a long moral preparation. The 
first furrow drawn by an English plough in the thin soil of 
Plymouth was truly the first line in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Jefferson was not the prophet looking forth into 
the future, but the scribe sitting at the feet of the past. But 
nationality is not a thing to be won by the sword. We may 
safely trust to the influence of our institutions to produce all 
of it that is valuable. Let us be content that, if we have 
been to blame for a Columbiad, we have also given form, 
life, and the opportunity of entire development to social ideas 
ever reacting with more and more force upon the thought and 
the literature of the Old World. 

The poetry and romance of other nations are assumed to 
be national, inasmuch as they occupy themselves about local 
traditions or objects. But we, who never had any proper 
youth as a nation, never had our mythic period either. We 
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had no cradle and no nursery to be haunted with such buga- 
boos. One great element of external and immediate influence 
is therefore wanting to our poets. They cannot, as did Goethe 
in his Faust, imbue an old legend, which already has a hold 
upon the fancy and early associations of their countrymen, 
with a modern and philosophical meaning which shall make 
it interesting to their mature understandings and cultivated 
imaginations. Whatever be the cause, no race into whose 
composition so large a Teutonic element has entered, is 
divided by such an impassable chasm of oblivion and unbelief 
from the ancestral mythology as the English. Their poets 
accordingly are not popular in any true sense of the word, 
and have influenced the thought and action of their country- 
men less than those of any other nation except those of 
ancient Rome. Poets in other countries have mainly con- 
tributed to the creating and keeping alive of national senti- 
ment ; but the English owe theirs wholly to the sea which 
islands them. Chaucer and Spenser are Normans, and their 
minds open most fairly southward. Skelton, the Swift of 
his day, a purely English poet, is forgotten. Shakspeare, 
thoroughly English as he is, has chosen foreign subjects for 
the greatest of his dramas, as if to show that genius is cos- 
mopolitan. The first thorough study, criticism, and conse- 
quent appreciation of him we owe to the Germans ; and he 
can in no sense be called national except by accident of 
birth. Even if we grant that he drew his fairy mythology 
from any then living faith among his countrymen, this formed 
no bond of union between him and them, and was even 
regarded as an uncouthness and barbarism till long after 
every vestige of such faith was obliterated. If we concede 
any nationality to Milton’s great poem, we must at the same 
time allow to the English an exclusive title to the localities 
where the scene is laid, a title which they would hardly be 
anxious to put forward in respect, at least, to one of them. 
When he was meditating a national poem, it was, he tells us, 
on the legend of Arthur, who, if he had ever existed at all, 
would have been English only in the same sense that ‘Tecum- 
seh is American. Coleridge, among his thousand reveries, 
hovered over the same theme, but settled at last upon the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus as the best epical subject remain- 
ing. Byron, in his greatest poem, alludes only to England 
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in a rather contemptuous farewell. ‘Those strains of Words- 
worth, which have entitled his name to a place on the selecter 
list of English poets, are precisely the ones in which England 
has only a common property with the rest of mankind. He 
could never have swum over Lethe with the sonnets to the 
river Duddon in his pocket. Whether we look for the cause 
in the origin of the people, or in their insular position, the 
English mind has always been characterized by an emigrating 
tendency. ‘Their most truly national epic was the colonizing 
of America. 

If we admit that it is meritorious in an author to seek for 
a subject in the superstitions, legends, and historical events of 
his own peculiar country or district, yet these (unless de- 
localized by their own intrinsic meaning) are by nature 
ephemeral, and a wide tract of intervening years makes them 
as truly foreign as oceans, mountains, or deserts could. Dis- 
tance of time passes its silent statute of outlawry and alienage 
against them, as effectually as distance of space. Indeed, in 
that strictness with which the martinets of nationality use the 
term, it would be a hard thing for any people to prove an 
exclusive title to its myths and legends. ‘Take, for example, 
the story of Wayland the Smith, curious as furnishing the 
undoubted original of the incident of Tell and the apple, and 
for its analogies with the Grecian fable of Dedalus. This, 
after being tracked through the folklore of nearly all the 
nations of Northern Europe, was at last, to the great relief 
of the archeologic mind, supposed to be treed in Scanda- 
navia, because the word voelund was found to mean smith 
among the Icelanders, Yet even here we cannot rest secure 
that this piece of mythical property has been restored to its 
rightful owners. As usual in such cases, investigation points 
Asia-ward, and the same word is found with the same signifi- 
cation in Ceylon. However unsatisfying in other respects, 
the search has at least turned up a euphonious synonym for 
the name Smith, which might be assumed by any member of 
that numerous patronymic guild desirous of attaining a nearer 
approach to individuality. 

But even the most indisputable proof of original ownership 
is of no great account in these matters. These tools of fancy 
cannot be branded with the name of any exclusive proprietor. 
They are his who can use them. Poor Peter Claus cries out 
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in vain that he has been robbed of himself by the native of 
a country undiscovered when he took his half-century’s nap 
on the Kypphauser mountains. Caret vate sacro, and nobody 
gives him the least heed. He has become the shadow, and 
Rip Van Winkle the substance. Perhaps he has made up 
his mind to it by this time, and contrives to turn an honest 
penny among the shades by exhibiting himself as the Original 
Rip Van Winkle. We trust, for the honor of our conniy, 
that Rip brazens it out there, and denounces the foreign im- 
postor in the purest — American, we were going to say ; but 
here another nationality interposes its claim, and we must put 
up with Low Dutch. 

The only element of permanence which belongs to myth, 
legend, or history, is exactly so much of each as refuses to be 
circumscribed by provincial boundaries. When once super- 
stitions, customs, and historic personages are dead and buried 
in antiquarian treatises or county annals, thefe is no such 
thing as resurrection for them. ‘The poet who encumbers 
himself with them takes just that amount of unnecessary 
burthen upon his shoulders. He is an antiquary, not a cre- 
ator, and is writing what posterity will read as a catalogue 
rather than a poem. ‘There is a homeliness about great 
genius which leads it to glorify the place of its “kindly en- 
gendure,” (as Chaucer calls it,) either by a tender allusion, 
or by images and descriptions drawn from that fairest land- 
scape in the gallery of memory. But it is a strange con- 
fusion of thought to attribute to a spot of earth the inspiration 
whose source is in a universal sentiment. It is the fine hu- 
manity, the muscular sense, and the generous humor of Burns 
which save him from being merely Scotch, like a score of 
rhymesters as national as he. ‘The Homers of Little Ped- 
lington die, as their works died before them, and are forgotten ; 
but let a genius get born there, and one touch of his nature 
shall establish even for Little Pedlington an immortal con- 
sanguinity which the whole world shall be eager to claim. 
The field-mouse and the mountain-daisy are not Scotch, and 
Tam O’Shanter died the other day within a mile of where 
we are writing. Measuring Burns by that which is best in 
him, and which ensures to him a length of life coincident 
with that of the human heart, he is as little national as 
Shakspeare, and no more an alien in Iowa than in Ayrshire. 
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There is a vast difference between truth to nature and truth 
to fact; an impassable gulf between genius, which deals only 
with the true, and that imitative faculty which patiently and 
exactly reproduces the actual. This makes the distinction 
between the works of Fielding, which delight and instruct 
forever, and those of Smollett, which are of value as affording 
a clear insight into contemporaneous modes of life, but 
neither warm the heart nor impregnate the imagination. It 
is this higher and nobler kind of truth which is said to char- 
acterize the portraits of Titian, which gives an indefinable 
attraction to those of Page, and which inspires the busts of 
Powers. ‘This excuses meagreness of color and incorrectness 
of drawing in Hogarth, who was truly rather a great drama- 
tist than a great painter, and gives them that something 
which even indifferent engraving cannot destroy, any more 
than bad printing can extinguish Shakspeare. 

This demand for a nationality bounded historically and 
geographically by the independent existence and territory of 
a particular race or fraction of a race, would debar us of our 
rightful share in the past and the ideal. It was happily illus- 
trated by that parochially national Gascon, who would have 
been edified by the sermon had it been his good fortune to 
belong to the parish. Let us be thankful that there is no 
court by which we can be excluded from our share in the 
inheritance of the great poets of all ages and countries, to 
which our simple humanity entitles us. No great. poet has 
ever sung but the whole human race has been, sooner or 
later, the wiser and better for it. Above all, let us not tole- 
rate in our criticism a principle which would operate as a 
prohibitory tariff of ideas. ‘The intellect is a dicecious plant, 
and books are the bees which carry the quickening pollen 
from one to another mind. It detracts nothing from Chau- 
cer that we can trace in him the influences of Dante and 
Boccaccio ; nothing from Spenser that he calls Chaucer mas- 
ter; nothing from Shakspeare that he acknowledges how dear 
Spenser was to him; nothing from Milton that he brought 
fire from Hekrew and Greek altars. ‘There is no degradation 
in such indebtedness. Venerable rather is this apostolic suc- 
cession, and inspiring to see the vitat lampada passed thus 
from consecrated hand to hand. 

Nationality, then, is only a less narrow form of provincial- 
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ism, a sublimer sort of clownishness and ill-manners. It 
deals in jokes, anecdotes, and allusions of such purely local 
character that a majority of the company are shut out from 
all approach to an understanding of them. Yet so universal 
a demand must have for its basis a more or less solid sub- 
stratum of truth. There are undoubtedly national, as truly 
as family, idiosyncrasies, though we think that these will get 
displayed without any special schooling for that end. ‘The 
substances with which a nation is compelled to work will 
modify its results, as well intellectual as material. The still 
renewing struggle with the unstable desert sands gave to 
the idea of durability in the Egyptian imagination a prepon- 
derance still further increased by the necessity of using gran- 
ite, whose toughness of fibre and vagueness of coloring yielded 
unwillingly to fineness of outline, but seemed the natural help- 
mates of massiveness and repose. ‘The out-of-door life of the 
Greeks, conducing at once to health and an unconscious edu- 
cation of the eye, and the perfection of physical develop- 
ment resulting from their palestral exercises and constantly 
displayed in them, made the Greeks the first to perceive the 
noble symmetry of the human figure, for embodying the 
highest types of which Pentelicus supplied the fittest ma- 
terial. Corporeal beauty and strength, therefore, entered 
largely into their idea of the heroic, and perhaps it was 
rather policy than dandyism which hindered Alcibiades from 
learning to play the flute. With us, on the other hand, 
clothed to the chin in the least graceful costume ever in- 
vented by man, and baked half the year with stoves and 
furnaces, beauty of person has gradually receded from view, 
and wealth or brain is the essential of the modern novelist’s 
hero. It may not be fanciful to seek in climate, and its re- 
sultant effects upon art, the remote cause of that fate-element 
which entered so largely into the Greek drama. In propor- 
tion as sculpture became more perfect, the images of the 
gods became less and less merely symbolical, and at last 
presented to the popular mind nothing more than actual rep- 
resentations of an idealized humanity. Before this degrada- 
tion had taken place, and the divinities had been vulgarized 
in marble to the common eye, the ideas of the unseen and 
supernatural came to the assistance of the poet in giving 
interest to the struggles or connivances between heroes and 
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gods. But presently a new and deeper chord of the imagi- 
nation must be touched, and the unembodiable shadow of 
Destiny was summoned up, to move awe and pity as long as 
the human mind is incapable of familiarizing by precise defi- 
nition the fearful and the vague. In that more purely objec- 
tive age, the conflict must be with something external, and 
the struggles of the mind with itself afforded no sufficient 
theme for the poet. With us introspection has become a 
disease, and a poem is a self-dissection. 

That Art in America will be modified by circumstances, 
we have no doubt, though it is impossible to predict the pre- 
cise form of the moulds into which it will run. New con- 
ditions of life will stimulate thought and give new forms to 
its expression. It may not be our destiny to produce a great 
literature, as, indeed, our genius seems to find its kindliest 
development in practicalizing simpler and more perfect forms 
of social organization... We have yet many problems of this 
kind to work out, and a continent to subdue with the plough 
and the ralleoed. before we are at leisure for esthetics. Our 
spirit of adventure will take first a material and practical 
direction, but will gradually be forced to seek outlet and 
scope in unoccupied territories of the intellect. In the 
meantime we may fairly demand of our literature that it 
should be national to the extent of being as free from out- 
worn conventionalities, and as thoroughly: impregnated with 
humane and manly sentiment, as is the idea on which our 
political fabric rests. Let it give a true reflection of our 
social, political, and household life. The “Poems on Man 
in the Republic,” by Cornelius Mathews, disfigured as they 
were by gross faults of dialect and metre, had the great merit 
of presenting the prominent features of our civilization in an 
American light. ‘The story of “‘ Margaret” is the most em- 
phatically American book ever written. ‘The want of plan 
and slovenliness of construction are characteristic of a new 
country. The scenery, character, dialect, and incidents 
mirror New England life as truly as Fresh Pond reflects 
the sky. The moral, also, pointing forward to a new social 
order, is the intellectual antitype of that restlessness of dis- 
position, and facility of migration which are among our chief 
idiosyncrasies. The mistake of our imaginative writers gen- 
erally is that, though they may take an American subject, 
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they costume it in a foreign or antique fashion. The con- 
sequence is a painful vagueness and unreality. It is like 
putting Roman drapery upon a statue of Washington, the 
absurdity of which does not strike us so forcibly because we 
are accustomed to it, but which we should recognize at once 
were the same treatment applied to Franklin. ‘The old mas- 
ters did exactly the reverse of this. They took ancient or 
foreign subjects, but selected their models from their own 
immediate neighborhood. When Shakspeare conceived his 
Athenian mechanics, he did not cram with Grecian antiqui- 
ties in order to make them real in speech and manners. 
Their unconscious prototypes were doubtless walking Strat- 
ford streets, and demonstrating to any one who had clear 
enough eyes, that stupidity and conceit were precisely the 
same thing on the banks of the Avon and those of the Ilis- 
sus. Here we arrive at the truth which is wrapped up and 
concealed in the demand for nationality in literature. It is 
neither more nor less than this, that authors should use their 
own eyes and ears, and not those of other people. We ask 
of them human nature as it appears in man, not in books; 
and scenery not at second hand from the canvas of painter 
or poet, but from that unmatched landscape painted by the 
Great Master upon the retina of their own eyes. ‘Though a 
poet should make the bobolink sing in Attica, the anachorism 
is nothing, provided he can only make it truly sing so that 
we can hear it. He will have no difficulty in making his 
peace with posterity. ‘The error of our advocates of nation- 
ality lies in their assigning geographical limits to the poct’s 
range of historical characters as well as to his natural sce- 
nery. ‘There is no time or place in human nature, and Pro- 
metheus, Coriolanus, Tasso, and Tell are ours if we can use 
them, as truly as Washington or Daniel Boone. Let an 
American author make a living character, even if it be ante- 
diluvian, and nationality will take care of itself. ‘The news- 
paper, the railroad, and the steamship are fast obliterating 
the externals of distinct and hostile nationality. The Turk- 
ish soldier has shrunk into coat and pantaloons, and reads 
Dickens. But human nature is everywhere the same, and 
everywhere inextinguishable. If we only insist that our 
authors shall be good, we may cease to feel nervous about 
their being national. Excellence is an alien nowhere. And 
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even if, as we hear it lamented, we have no literature, there 
are a thousand other ways of making ourselves useful. If 
the bobolink and mockingbird find no poet to sing them, 
they can afford, like Kepler, to wait; and in the meantime 
they themselves will sing as if nothing had happened. For 
ourselves, we confess, we have hopes. ‘The breed of poets 
is not extinct, nor has Apollo shot away all the golden, sing- 
ing arrows in his quiver. We have a very strong persuasion, 
amounting even to faith, that eyes and ears will yet open on 
this Western Continent, and find adequate utterance. If 
some of our birds have a right to feel neglected, yet other 
parts of our natural history have met with due civility ; and 
if the pine tree complain of the tribute which Emerson has 
paid it, we surrender it to the lumberer and the saw-mill 
without remorse. It must be an unreasonable tree, wooden 
at head and heart. 

Nay, how are we to know what is preparing for us at this 
very moment? What herald had Chaucer, singing the mat- 
ins of that grand cathedral-service whose vespers we have 
not yet heard, in England? What external circumstance 
controlled the sweet influence of Spenser? Was Gorboduc 
a prologue that should have led us to expect Hamlet? Did 
the Restoration furnish the score for those organ-strains of 
Milton, breaking in with a somewhat unexpected voluntary 
to drown the thin song of pander and parasite with its sub- 
lime thunders of fervor and ascription? What collyrium of 
nationality was it that enabled those pleasant Irish eyes of 
Goldsmith to pierce through the artificial tinsel and frippery 
of his day to that little clump of primroses at Wakefield ? 
England had long been little better than a province of 
France in song, when Wordsworth struck the note of inde- 
pendence, and led the people back to the old worship. 
While we are waiting for our literature, let us console our- 
selves with the following observation with which Dr. New- 
man commences his History of the Hebrew Monarchy. 
“Few nations,’ he says, “which have put forth a wide 
and enduring influence upon others, proclaim themselves to 
have been indigenous on the land of their celebrity.” Or, if 
the worst come, we can steal a literature like the Romans, 
and thus acquire another point of similarity to that remark- 
able people, whom we resemble so much, according to the 
Quarterly Review, in our origin. 
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Mr. Longfellow has very good-naturedly and pointedly 
satirized the rigid sticklers for nationality in one of the 
chapters of his ‘“‘ Kavanagh,”’ which we have taken for the 
text of some remarks we have long intended to make on this 
subject. It is time that we should say something about the 
book itself. But before doing this, we wish to clear a few 
misconceptions which seem to stand in the way of its fair 
appreciation. 

It is quite too common a practice, both with readers and 
the more superficial class of critics, to judge a book by what 
it is not, a matter much easier to determine than what it is. 
Not only has the public taste lost its tone by constant and 
long-continued literary opium-eating, and indulgence in ro- 
mances highly spiced with adventure, passion, and crime, but 
the faculty of judgment . bile which secretes the nutritive 
portion of our intellectual food) has become weakened and 
indecisive under the everlasting flood of romantic slops with 
which we daily dilute it. People also very frequently take 
the last book they have read by an admired author as the 
standard by which to measure the next that comes in their 
way, no matter how dissimilar in artistic treatment and inten- 
tion. Or they merely ask the question, does it interest me ? 
and thus make their private taste (or want of it) a criterion 
of merit, when it should rightfully only decide the question 
whether they shall read it or let it alone. In such cases, the 
old English form of expression would be both safe and mod- 
est, and 2 likes me or it likes me not would perhaps express 
more precisely the true state of the affair. 

The first question to be asked is, what was the author's 
intention? ‘Then, how has he fulfilled it? “ Kavanagh,” one 
may say pretty confidently, is not a novel, nor a romance, 
nor a drama. It is neither exciting, nor thrilling, nor har- 
rowing, nor tempestuously passionate, nor gloomily terrible, 
nor—%in short it is not nonsense, it is “ Kavanagh.” We 
waive for the present the question whether it be a fault that it 
is not what the author especially meant that it should not be. 
That is a grave difficulty, and one well demanding the inter 
vention of a Scriblerus. Too nun-like for me, says Public 
Taste, looking at the lily of the valley ; pity it is not a rose! 
Then, turning to the rose, an open-bosomed thing, the Nell 
Gwynne of flowers, —ah, if it were only a lily of the valley! 
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For ourselves, we are willing to be thankful for both, as long 
as nature is bountiful enough to give them. 

The word “Tale,” upon the title-page, if it be not merely 
a formal suffix, like the “ Esq.” in the address of all Ameri- 
can letters, we consider a misnomer. We think a truer 
name for the book would be, a prose pastoral. It had been 
better to have called it “Kavanagh” simply, and left it to 
the reader to find out what it was. And it is not as reader, 
but as critic, that we make the complaint. For, if we look 
at it critically as assuming this specific character, we find it 
wanting in many particulars. Where the chief concern is 
completeness of narrative effect, there should be no loose 
ends. Every divergent thread and fibre must be taken up 
and twisted firmly into the compact strand of the leading 
design. If we hold “ Kavanagh” strictly to its responsibili- 
ties as a “Tale,” we shall be obliged to condemn in it a 
disproportion of parts to the whole, and an elaboration of 
particulars at the expense of unity. ‘The truth is, that there 
are two distinct interests in “ Kavanagh,” one, that of the 
story, which centres in Alice, the other, that of the moral, 
which is illustrated wholly by Churchill. Now Churchill is 
made too prominent as respects any relation he has to the 
tale, while the moral is weakened by his knowing nothing of 
the breaking of Alice’s heart, nor, indeed, of her love. As 
an instance of what we mean by the disproportion spoken of 
above, we should cite the whole scene between Churchill 
and Mr. Hathaway, which, though true to the life, is false to 
the interests of the story. So of some of the conversations 
between Churchill and his wife ; they do not carry forward 
the plot, nor add to our insight into his character. Even if 
they did, they would be too large in proportion to the rest, 
though we should not willingly give up the Hindoo Mathe- 
matics. It seems to us, that if some chapters of the book 
had been given as leaves from Churchill’s diary, and he 
made acquainted with the double passion for Kavanagh, the 
parts would have been in better keeping, and the force of the 
moral heightened. 

We are glad to dissociate our twofold character of reader 
and critic, to which the fate of the Dioscuri sometimes may 
happen, the one being in life and light, while the other is in 
the shades. Let us see if we cannot find some condition on 
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which they may enjoy sunshine and happiness together. As 
readers, we, in common with the rest, have only thanks to 
offer. All who love purity of tone, tenderness, and pic- 
turesque simplicity, have incurred a new obligation to the 
author of “‘ Kavanagh.” We will now look at it in what we 
consider its truer character of pastoral. In this kind of com- 
position, repose ts the leading characteristic. A tender pen- 
siveness of tone best fulfils here the requisites of art. It 
allows of humor and pathos, only both must be subdued, and 
neither grief nor merriment must be allowed so noisy a vent 
as would jar upon the ear soothed by a certain out-of-doors 
quiet and contentment. It is a story told to us, as it were, 
while we lie under a tree, and the ear is willing at the same 
time to take in other sounds. The gurgle of the brook, the 
rustle of the leaves, even noises of life and toil (if they be 
distant,) such as the rattle of the white-topped wagon and the 
regular pulse of the thresher’s flail, reconcile themselves to the 
main theme, and reinforce it with a harmonious accompani- 
ment. In “ Kavanagh” as in “ Evangeline,” we conceive it 
to be a peculiar merit that the story is kept down with so 
rigid a self-denial. ‘The brass of the orchestra is not allowed 
an undue prominence. ‘This perfect keeping, this unanimity, 
so to speak, was more striking in “ Evangeline” than in the 
present work. The author is here and there tempted out of 
his way, and allows his hobby-horse to leap the fences of 
proportion. For example, the division numbered thirteen has 
no manner of business in the book. We feel it as an unwar- 
rantable intrusion, and do not at once recover our composure. 
It affects the interest and attention, as an ill-matching of the 
figure on two breadths of carpet affects the eye, which is 
conscious of it even when turned the other way. We were 
going to object to the episode of Sally Manchester, as having 
no necessary connection with the rest of the story, and as not 
tending in any way to advance the plot. But we remember 
that the design here does not make the several parts subser- 
vient to the main incident. ‘This is not so much a narrative as 
a succession of scenes. We walk through the streets of the 
village with a friend who is giving, as we go along, a sketch of 
the touching drama which has passed under the unconscious 
eyes of Churchill in search of a plot. As we saunter on, we 
have glimpses of an interior, now and then, through open door 
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or window, and our friend interrupts himself to tell us who 
that was that passed, or to parenthesize a good story about 
the person on the other side of the street to whom he himself 
directs our attention. ‘There is no want of harmony in this 
variety, and we retract our half-uttered criticism, the more 
readily as we consider the letter of Mr. Cherryfield (p. 42) 
as one of the best things in the book. It is absolutely perfect. 

‘‘ Kavanagh” is, as far as it goes, an exact daguerreotype 
of New England life. We say daguerreotype, because we 
are conscious of a certain absence of motion and color, which 
detracts somewhat from the vivacity, though not from the 
truth, of the representation. From Mr. Pendexter with his 
horse and chaise, to Miss Manchester painting the front of her 
house, the figures are faithfully after nature. The story, too, 
is remarkably sweet and touching. ‘The two friends, with their 
carrier-dove correspondence, give us a pretty glimpse into the 
trans-boarding-school disposition of the maiden mind, which 
will contrive to carry everyday life to romance, since romance 
will not come to it. ‘The accident by which Alice discovers 
Kavanagh’s love for Cecilia is a singularly beautiful invention ; 
but we should wish to see with our own eyes before we be- 
lieved that a king fisher ever pursued a dove, or, indeed, any 
thing but a fish. Even the kingéird, which does carry on a 
guerilla warfare with crows and hawks (slow-flighted birds,) 
would hardly pursue a pigeon, the swiftest of all flyers. 

It is not unusual to make a single work the opportunity 
for passing definitive judgment upon an author. ‘This is not 
our view of the duty of a critic. He is limited to the book 
before him, and all departures from it are impertinences. 
We hope that Mr. Longfellow may live a great many years 
yet, and give us a great many more books. We shall not 
undertake to pass a sentence which he may compel us to re- 
vise. We shall only say that he is the most popular of 
American poets, and that this popularity may safely be as- 
sumed to contain in itself the elements of permanence, since 
it has been fairly earned, without any of that subservience to 
the baser tastes of the public which characterizes the quack 
of letters. His are laurels honorably gained and gently worn. 
Without comparing him with others, it is enough if we de- 
clare our conviction, that he has composed poems which will 
live as long as the language in which they are written. 
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Art. X.—1. Revsebilder, (Pictures from Travel.) Ham- 
burg. 4 vols. 
2. De Allemagne, (of Paris. 2 vols. 
3. Buch der Leeder =n of Songs.) Hamburg. 
4. Atta Troll. Hambu 
5. Der Salon, (The Saleen.) Hamburg. 3 vols. 
6. Neue Gedichte, (New Poems.) Hamburg. 


Te excitement which has pervaded all Europe, since the 
events of 1830 gave the first rude shock to the political sys- 
tem of 1815, has been especially violent in Germany. The 
atmosphere of that land of thought began then to grow dark 
with a storm, which is only now beginning to break upon us 
in its full force. ‘The great lights of philosophy and art were 
soon obscured, and the period of calm, bright serenity, of 
majestic repose, was followed by the period of furious, rest- 
less aspiration, of feverish, unequal development. ‘The 
mighty genius, whose system was the sum and completion of 
the philosophical thought of his country, soon passed away ; 
and his ardent, enthusiastic disciples, incapable of grasping 
his views as an orderly whole, seized each one the partial 
idea appropriate to his own nature, and broke away, some in 
one direction and some in another, in hot chase of the great 
regeneration of all things. ‘Thus was it also in Art; the 
great man who represented the highest art and poetic wisdom | 
of his age, departed, in that aristocratic year of death which 
swept away so many illustrious persons; and a younger gen- 
eration, seduced by the attractions of political warfare from 
the sacred walks of true poetry, railed in the most irrational 
manner against the master himself, and against those noble 
artists, on whom, as on Uhland, and Rickert, and Kerner, 
and Chamisso, rested a mild after-glow of the declining orb. 

Everywhere among the poets was confusion, excitement, 
discord. At Disseldorf, Immermann, Uchtitz, Grabbe, and 
their coadjutors, labored earnestly and honorably to maintain 
and perfect the national drama. The good king Frederic 
William III., astonished that the ardent, young generation 
which had succeeded the patriots of the war of liberation 
should not be satisfied, as their fathers were, with his gen- 
erous, royal promises, endeavored to promote the cultivation 
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of the arts, of medieval studies, of old Teutonic romance, of 
earnest pietism, in the hope that thus his uneasy children 
might be educated into a peaceful, accomplished race. But 
it was all in vain. Young Germany refused to accept any 
thing but its “destiny.” ‘The really excellent king was re- 
garded as a deceitful tyrant; and the efforts of Immermann 
and his friends were rendered futile by the terrible denuncia- 
tions of Louis Bérne, who never ceased to proclaim the folly 
of all attempts to regenerate the art of the nation, till the na- 
tion itself should be established as a perfect, living unity. 
In such tumultuous times, the literature of Young Germany 
had its rise. We cannot, of course, attempt to give in this 
place a history of a literature at once so disorderly and so luxu- 
riant. But as we wish to present a sketch of one celebrated 
poet, who has sustained most important relations to the va- 
rious schools of poetry which belong to this literature, we 
shall endeavor to draw as brief and clear an outline as possible 
of their rise and character. 

The first of these schools was of a very disagreeable and 
unhealthy nature. It was the school of the Scoffers. The 
times were not ripe in Germany for such an outbreak of the 

pular will and the popular power, as those which in France 
and Belgium had overthrown the unnatural fabric built up by 
the arts and arms of the Holy Alliance. ‘The German spirit 
still slept almost as soundly as famous old Barbarossa did, in 
his stony bed at Kyffhausen; and the preliminary work of 
disturbance was all that the agitators of 1830 could hope to 
accomplish. Antiquated ideas, venerable prejudices, sacred 
associations, hereditary loyalties, these must all disappear 
before the withering power of ridicule. ‘To this task a set of 
young writers, among whom Gutzkow and Wienberg were 
prominent, addressed themselves with demoniacal energy. 
To them the name of Young Germany was first given. It 
was their special mission to quiz, scoff at, and in every wa 
deride the venerable form of Old Germany. Brilliant, reck- 
less, affectedly Byronic, these youths treated divine philoso- 
phy, stately romance, serene art, and holy faith with supreme 
contempt, and made mock alike of priest and king, of sage 
and noet. It is hardly necessary to say, therefore, that Young 
Germany was very silly, and its productions were mostly of 
an effervescent nature. The outrageous squibs, poetic, dra- 
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matic, critical, or journalistic, of Gutzkow, Wienberg, Prutz, 
Laube, Mosen, and a legion of inferior spirits, have had little 
effect.beyond the relief which they afforded to their authors, 
and are of value only as indicating the general, prophetic dis- 
satisfaction of the German mind. 

As this dissatisfaction grew wider and deeper, it found 
other and more serious poetic expression. In 1840, appeared 
at Zurich “ ‘The Songs of a Living Man,” by George Her- 
wegh, a young student of Wirtemberg, who had fled to Switz- 
erland from the odious military service of his native country. 
This book, full of fiery, republican zeal, at once awakened 
the greatest enthusiasm in Germany. ‘The young poet, 
whose voice was still for war, denounced in unmeasured terms 
the indifference, the torpor, the frivolous trifling of his country- 
men. He called the ‘dead gentlemen” of Germany, with 
Prince Puckler Muskau at their head, to stern judgment for 
their selfish, dilettanti vagaries. He assailed the “ national ”’ 
feeling, which the expulsion of the French had so deepened 
in the popular heart; and he indignantly trampled the pom- 
pous Rhine-song of Becker under foot. He eulogized Beran- 
ger in a song the spirit and fire of which would not be 
unworthy of the great French lyrist himself. And he pro- 
claimed the new principle of popular action in a somewhat 
ferocious ballad, called “The Song of Hatred,” the refrain 
of which “ Wir haben lang genug geliebt, Und wollen endlich 
hassen,”’ * has formidable capabilities for a mob-chorus. Soon 
after the publication of these poems, Herwegh went to Ber- 
lin, where he received the most intoxicating homage. He 
was feasted, addressed, and borne about in triumph, like a 
sovereign or an opera dancer. Nor was he regaled with the 
vain smoke of sacrifice alone. A young, rich, and handsome 
Berlinerinn fell desperately in love with the bard, and became 
his much-envied wife. When he left Berlin, it was as the 
leader of a new and enthusiastic band of poets. 

The day of the scoffer was over; Voltaire had given place 
to Mirabeau, and the Germans began to rage in earnest. 
Political and patriotic verses flowed forth in profusion. 
«<The very petitions presented to the king,” says a brilliant 


* “We have been loving long enough, 
And now we'll take to hating!” 
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French writer, “were put into rhyme, and leading articles 
glowed with splendid metaphors and imposing personifica- 
tions.” ‘The death of the old king and the accession of his 
son, from whom, educated and beloved, as he had been, by 
such men as Humboldt, Savigny, and Niebuhr, a large and 
generous sympathy with the wishes of his people was ex- 
pected, gave a strong impulse to the exertions of these new 
writers. And when, as was soon the case, it became evident 
that Frederick William IV. was rather a romantic man of 
taste, than a great monarch qualified to lead his people into 
the enjoyment of constitutional freedom, these exertions were 
redoubled. Republicanism grew more republican and more 
intense. Not even the calm, earnest remonstrances of the 
noble Von Auersperg could persuade the German liberals to 
wait patiently for the rising of the “Star in the North.” 
Agitation, excitement, inspiration, became the order of the 
day. Herwegh was hailed as the poet of the age, by a band 
of incessantly indignant tribunes, grouped around that san- 
guinary philosopher, M. Arnold Ruge,* who, through their 
great organ, “The Annals of Halle,” thundered against the 
spiritualism of German philosophy and the pietism of the 
Prussian Prince. The adulation of this Rehabilitationist 
party confirmed the worst tendencies of Herwegh’s mind; 
and this young man, richly endowed by nature and capable of 
great and good things, gave himself up to the advocacy of the 
wildest extravagancies. 

The work of freedom, however, was not long left to such 
hands alone. Von Auersperg, Von Platen, Lenau, and 
others, without deserting the position of the artist, lent their 
energies to the sacred cause; and in 1844, a new champion 
appeared in the field, who may be justly considered as the 
head of the reasonable school of the poets of liberty. Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath, in many respects the most admirable of 
the younger German poets, had published, six or seven years 
before this time, a collection of poems, in which all the won- 


* In 1846 or ’47, we do not remember which, M. Ruge shook off the dust of his 
shoes against Germany, and bidding his native land adieu in a most unfilial and 
abusive style, took up his abode in France, where he has announced the “sum of 
the whole matter” in this imposing formula, Homo sibi Deus. We are, never- 
theless, hie much indebted to M. Ruge, for a pleasant, and, so far as we can 
judge, candid account of Heine, in his useful little book, Die Politischen Lyriker 
unserer Zeit. Leipzig. 1847. 
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ders and all the beasts of the world figured to a strange 
extent. Giraffes, jackals, lions, mirages, hot springs of Ice- 
land, serpents, palm trees, slave-ships, Moors, and Bedouins, 
move in stately procession before our astonished eyes in those 
panoramic pages. A gallery of pictures might be painted 
from his poems. His luxuriance of imagery, and his appa- 
rently exclusive delight in the beauty and richness of the 
material world, captivated the gentlemen of ‘the Mountain.” 
They thought that they had discovered in the objective 
character of Freiligrath’s poems, the secret tendency of his 
nature towards materialism. Accordingly, they hailed him as 
a noble spirit worthy to serve under the banner of Freedom. 
But the young poet paid little heed to their applause, and 
went on in his studious artist life, entering into politics only 
so far as to declare his wish to wait for the progress of 
events. ‘This, of course, disgusted Ruge and his friends ; 
and they acceded to the verdict which Herwegh, in his 
“Songs of a Living Man,” passed on Freiligrath, that his 
poems were of no more importance to Germany than the 
thousand and one Arabian Stories. 

Thus rejected by the democrats, Freiligrath was taken up 
by the conservatives, who rejoiced over him as the truest of 
young poets. In 1842, he received a pension from the 
king, and seemed to be the official representative of the roy- 
alist feeling. But there is no reason to suppose that he thus 
compromised his independence. He was steadily thinking 
out his views and purposes; and in 1844, seeing no further 
hope of constitutional help from the romantic king, he pub- 
lished his well known “Confession of Faith,’ and took his 
place as the highest and most serious spirit among the poets 
of Liberty. ‘‘ Henceforth,” he says in his preface, “my 
face is set towards the future.” Freiligrath may be regarded 
therefore as the head of the third and worthiest school of 
German political poets. Young Germany with sarcasm and 
gay raillery, the Rehabilitationists with sound of drum and 
blowing of trumpets, and that nobler band who, neither tram- 
pling on the Past, nor scorning the Present, point to the 
Germany of the Future with genuine earnestness and hope, — 
these are the three great classes which have been most prom- 
inent in the poetical literature of Germany during the last 
twenty years. The genial wisdom and thoughtful beauty of 
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Uhland, the oriental magnificence of Riickert, the elegance 
and sincerity of Von Platen, the spiritualism and quaintness 
of Kerner, these belong more properly to the glory of the 
preceding generation. ‘The manly sadness of the Bohemian 
Hartmann, whose chief misfortune is that he belongs to a 
fallen people, to the people which once produced a Ziska 
and a Huss,—the gay materialism of Geibel, sometimes 
light-hearted, but quite as often merely light-minded, — the 
religious aspiration and philosophic zeal of Leopold Schefer, 
whose barbarous style has caused him to be compared to the 
Byzantine painters of the Middle Ages, striving in their awk- 
ward way to express the sublimest feelings, — the audacious 
confidence of Carl Beck, who, with some genius and more 
rashness, undertakes to settle out of hand, all the questions of 
the day, rushing “ without arms or armor”? upon the mailed 
powers of prescription and prejudice — these distinguish the 
living poete minores, among whom a new movement is now 
going on. 

But it is with the three schools, whose rise and progress 
from 1830 to 1845 we have sketched, that the name of 
Henry Heine is connected. Heine was the model, after 
whose perfection the persifleurs of young Germany toiled in 
vain. He was a chief support of the fierce satirists of Halle ; 
and in his last collection of poems, published in the same 
year with Freiligrath’s Confession of Faith, he came as near 
serious, patriotic enthusiasm as was possible to his character. 
We can therefore proceed at once to the examination of 
Heine’s writings and position, first declaring, as in duty bound, 
what we know of his personal biography. 

Henry Heine was born at Diisseldorf, in the year 1797. 
His father was a Jew, who occupied the peculiar theological 
position which Sheridan compared to that of the blank leaf 
between the Old and New Testaments.* His mother was 


* It would be very interesting to investigate the influence which the Jewish 
family character has had on the genius of distinguished men of that race, especially 
in Germany, where, from the days of Albert, who, according to the chronicle of 
Ottocar, demanded of Philip the Fair of France, “the kingdom of Arles, Christ’s 
crown of thorns, and all the Jews of France,” as belonging of right to him, the Ro- 
man Ceesar, the Jews have been driven entirely back on their own national sym- 

athies by the insolence of State protectors and the hatred of a bigoted populace. 

he Pantheism of the “ God-intoxicated”” Spinoza —the retiring contemplative 
nature of Mendelssohn —the fierceness of Ludwig Borne, and the sensualism of 
Heine, seem to us so many different phases of the national character of this strong 
Oriental race. 
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a Prussian lady of a good Protestant family. The elder 
Heine, in renouncing his religion, did not give up his Jewish 
prerogative of worldly success. He was comparatively 
wealthy, and the future poet was educated in the best man- 
ner. After passing through the preparatory schools, he went 
to Bonn, from which university he was soon removed to Gét- 
tingen, and finally to Berlin. He was a diligent student ; 
and though he entered heartily into all the gayeties and ex- 
cesses of German student-life, he contrived to master a con- 
siderable amount of knowledge, and took the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws at Berlin in due and honorable course. 

Weary of books, Heine went from Berlin to Hamburg, 
where he entered the mercantile house of his relative, the 
celebrated banker. His pen, however, soon demanded a 
wider range than the pages of the ledger afforded, and he de- 
cided to enter life at once as a man of letters. ‘This profes- 
sion he thenceforward pursued with great success. He was 
for some time associated with Munhard,* as editor of the 
‘¢ Political Annals,” and resided from time to time at Ham- 
burg, Munich, and Berlin. During this period of his life, he 
travelled in England, Germany, and Northern Italy, and col- 
lected the materials for that work on which his fame must 
eventually rest. In 1830, he went to Paris, and finding in 
the extravagance, intellectual and social, of that fermenting 
city the atmosphere best suited to his restless nature, he fixed 
there his abode. ‘There he continued to reside, occupying 
himself with his literary labors, poetical and political, and 
enjoying with full zest the brilliancy and reckless gayety of a 
circle in which he held a central place till his death in 1848. 

The close of his life was darkened by great physical 
sufferings, and greater social and spiritual misery. He was 
struck at once with paralysis and with blindness. ‘These 
deprivations, shutting him out from those material sources of 
delight at which he had nourished himself so long, imbittered 
his temper and led him to a neglect of the elegancies and 
amenities of life, which soon drove away many of his butterfly 
friends. And though his genius and his misfortunes still se- 
cured to him the admiration and the sympathy of a few supe- 


* Thus Wolff, in the re pew ; but Heine, in the “City of Lucca,” 
affirms that he was thus associated with Limberg. Whether this was another per- 


son, or Only a fictitious name, we are unable to say. 
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rior persons, he may be said to have been withdrawn from 
the cheerful light of human society, and to have died in a very 
desolate and mournful condition. 

This brief account of a career, uneventful as are the lives 
of the majority of literary men, comprises all that we have 
learned with certainty of the outward biography of Heine. 
It comprises, too, we are inclined to think, all that we need 
know of that biography. His birth, his occupation, his place 
of residence, his death — these are all the important keys that 
his history can give us to the inward character of a man and 
of his works. 

The most important of Heine’s works, that on which, as 
we have said, his fame must eventually rest, was also the first 
work of any consequence that he published. The Reisebilder 
is a collection of pictures drawn from the experiences and 
observations of the poet during his travels. Few works of 
the kind have ever attained a success at once so immediate, 
so extensive, and so lasting as this charming book. To all 
readers of German in France, England, and America, its 
name at least is familiar; and it holds a high place among 
the literary favorites of all who are acquainted with it on 
more intimate terms. This place it fully deserves. We ac- 
company the young student through beautiful or striking 
scenes and entertaining adventures, as we should travel with 
him, not expecting nor feeling ourselves called upon to agree 
with him in his opinions, but yielding ourselves freely to the 
pleasant society of a witty and agreeable man of genius. 
Entire independence and freshness of thought and feeling, and 
the true poetic power of description and representation, these 
two seals of genius, are stamped upon the greater part of this _ 
book. A certain careless audacity, which, in his later and 
more evil days, Heine affected to a painful extent, is the very 
spirit of his movements in these travels. We know few books 
of the kind so thoroughly “cleared of cant.” In this respect, 
though in nothing else, it resembles Mr. Dickens’s hurried 
but most spirited “ Pictures from Italy,” and Eéthen, that 
delightfully humorous narrative of a ‘Free Companion,” 
riding with a firm seat, a gallant bearing, and an easy hand, 
over the roads most fatal to ordinary tourists. ‘The only 
German book with which we are able to compare it is the 
“« Retseschatten”’ of Justinus Kerner; and though our sym- 
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pathy, and respect belong, of course, rather to the serious, mys- 
tical humorist of Weinsperg, than to the persifleur who so 
scrupulously follows his own advice, “ My friend, beware of 
being emphatic!”’ yet we cannot fail to see that the differ- 
ence between the artistic merit of the books is well pointed 
out in their different names. The sketches of Kerner have a 
depth of meaning, there is a spiritual beauty in their most 
grotesque, whimsical figures, which we shall look for in vain 
in the pictures of Heine. But the latter are truly pictures ; 
they glow with rich, lifelike coloring ; and while they awaken 
us to no special earnestness of interest, they satisfy our love of 
the picturesque, as only vivid pictures can. Nor are they 
destitute of passages which affect us by their genuine tender- 
ness and feeling. For the Retsebilder is one of that class of 
books of travel which belongs exclusively to modern times. 
It is to a great extent a sentimental journey that the poet 
makes, and as he zs a poet, his sentiments are sometimes 
really deep, simple, and fervent. 

The first volume of the Reisebilder contains an account of 
a journey in the Hartz district. Faust has made us all fa- 
miliar with this region, and has prepared us to be interested 
in its romantic mountain scenery. ‘Tired of Gottingen, of its 
university, its churches, its observatory, its cold bathing and 
its beer, the young student leaves its Weender gate early on 
a fine summer morning, and takes the road towards the 
mountains, or rather the hills, as we should call them. As 
he passes through the gate, he meets two school boys, one of 
whom is saying to the other, ‘I won’t go with Theodore any 
more; he is a perfect dunce. Yesterday he didn’t know the 
genitive of musa.” ‘These words Heine wished to inscribe, 
as a town motto, on the wall of the learned and bigoted and 
gluttonous Georgia Augusta. Passing on with this amiable 
farewell to his Alma Mater, he comes at nightfall to Osterode, 
looking in the evening light like a moss rose, with its red 
roofs rising out of a green pine forest. 

Thence we follow him to Clausthal, appearing suddenly 
among the hills in the broad blaze of noon, and detaining the 
traveller by the wonders of its quarries and the quaintness of 
its people ; — to Goslar, gloriously renowned for its imperial 
associations, but turning out to be nothing better than a de- 
cayed musty nest of labyrinthine lanes, with pavements as 
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rugged as Berlin hexameters ;— to the wild steeps of the 
Brocken, whose name recalls that infernal congress held “in 
the tract between Elend and Schirke ” —to those steeps so 
wild, so mysterious, that even in the light of the nineteenth 
century, it is probable Die Hexen zu dem Brocken ziehn ; — 
to the lovely vale of the Ilse, lying between the hills of the 
Unterhartz, hills not dark, like those of the Oberhartz, with 
pines and firs, but green with the rich foliage of oaks and 
beeches, below which runs the joyous stream of the Ilse, 
springing down the rocks and tripping through the fields in 
ever-varying measures, like a gay young girl;— and to the 
valleys of the Bode and the Selke, which dispute the palm of 
beauty with their fairy sister. All these scenes are portrayed 
with admirable skill and force. 

Nor are the portraitures of persons less entertaining. ‘The 
salad-eating countryman in green, with his open-mouthed 
ladies at the Nérten Wirthshaus ; — the sentimental tailor, as 
thin as Ossian’s ghost through whom the stars shone ; — the 
queer old Batavian merchant at Goslar ;—— Dr. Ascher, with 
his abstract bones, his transcendental gray coat, and his chilly 
old face, that might have done duty as the index to a text- 
book of geometry ; — the punch-drinking, roystering students 
at the Brocken, —all are sketched with a freedom and spirit 
worthy of Balzac. 

We proceed to give some extracts, taken almost at ran- 
dom, which, we think, will justify our praise. In the woods 
near Osterode, Heine met a young boy gathering sticks for 
his sick uncle. This incident suggests the following simple 
and natural passage : 


‘‘ The child was on the best terms with the trees. He greeted 
them as good friends, and their rustling seemed an answer to his 
joyous greeting. He whistled like a finch, and all around us the 
twittering and piping of birds of all kinds replied. Then suddenly, 
before I could divine his purpose, he sprang away with his bundle 
of brushwood into the thicket. Children, I thought, are younger 
than we are; and perhaps they still remember how they once 
were birds and trees, so that they have not yet lost their power 
of communication with them. But we miserable men are very 
old, and have our heads full of cares and jurisprudence and bad 
verses, and nature will have nothing to do with us.” 


At Clausthal, Heine visited the great mines, Dorothea and 
Carolina, which he thus describes : 
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‘“* Half an hour’s walk from the city brings you to two large, 
black looking edifices. Here you are taken in charge at once 
by the miners. ‘These people wear dusty, common steel-blue 
jackets, made very wide and hanging very low, hose of the same 
color, an apron fastened behind, and a little green felt hat, with- 
out any brim, like a razeed ninepin. In the like costume, (the 
leathern apron excepted,) the inquisitive traveller must array him- 
self. A miner, your guide, after lighting his mine lamp, leads you 
to a dark hole, which at once reminds you of chimney-sweepers, 
disappears therein up to his breast, charges you to keep fast hold 
of the ladder, and bids you follow him without fear. There is, in 
fact, very little danger ; but it is hard to believe this at first, when 
one is not yet familiar with mining operations. How eager you 
were to doff your proper clothes, and don the dusky prison garb! 
And now, behold you must clamber down on all fours, and the 
dark hole is so very dark, and God knows how long the ladder 
may be! But soon you find that it is not a solitary ladder, drop- 
ping down into the black eternity, but that there are fifteen or 
twenty successive ladders, each one of which deposits you on a 
small board, on which you can stand, and in which there is a new 
hole, that introduces you to a new ladder. 

‘* | was carried first into Carolina. It is the dirtiest and most 
disagreeable Carolina that I have ever been acquainted with. 
The ladders are moist and filthy ; and from one ladder to another 
you go down, and the guide before you, and he keeps protesting 
‘there is no danger, only you must keep fast hold of the ladder 
with your hands, and not look at your feet, and not become 
giddy, and step only in the middle of the rungs, not on one side 
where the rattling tub-rope passes up; for only a fortnight ago, 
a careless man fell down there and unluckily broke his neck.’ 
Down below is a confused roaring and whirring ; you stumble 
perpetually over beams and ropes that are in motion to draw up 
ore or water from the mine. From time to time, you reach ex- 
cavated passages, called stulms, where a lonely miner sits, the 
livelong day, and wearily with his hammer knocks the fragments 
of ore out of the wall. I did not go to the very deepest part of 
the mine, where it is said you can hear the people in America 
shouting ‘ Hurrah for Lafayette!’ But between ourselves, it 
seemed to me quite deep enough where I did go, — with an ever- 
lasting whirring and whizzing, an uncomfortable clanging of ma- 
chinery, a rushing of subterranean streams, water trickling down 
on every side, steaming exhalations from the earth, and the light 
of the mine-lamp growing ever paler and paler in the dismal 
night. Really, it was deafening ; I began to breathe very hard, 
and | kept my hold on the slippery ladder with difficulty. ... . 
My guide was a devoutly honest, very German fellow. With 
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- inward rejoicing he showed me the stulm in which the Duke of 
Cambridge, with all his suite, had dined when he visited the 
mine, and where the long wooden table still stands, as well as 
the great stone stool on which the duke sat. ‘ This must stand 
for a perpetual memorial,’ said the good miner ; and then he re- 
lated with enthusiasm what great solemnities had occurred there ; 
how all the stulms were adorned with lights, flowers, and foliage, 
how a boy of the mines had played the guitar and sung ; how 
the dear, gracious, fat duke had drunk a great many healths ; and 
how many of the miners, and himself in particular, would gladly 
die for the dear fat duke and for the whole house of Hanover. It 
touched my heart to see how this feeling of loyalty spoke out in 
his simple natural tones. It is so beautiful a feeling! And it is 
so truly German a feeling. Other nations may be more active, 
and wittier, and more amusing ; but none is so true as the true 
German people. If I did not know that truth is as old as the 
world, I should believe that some German heart discovered it. 

German Truth ! it is no modern superscription flourish. In your 
courts, O German princes, you should sing again and again the 
song of the trusty Eckart and of the wicked Duke of Burgundy, 
who let Eckart’s darling sons be slaughtered, and yet found him 
afterwards as true as ever. You have the truest people; and 
you err when you believe, that the old, intelligent, trusty hound 
will suddenly go mad, and snap at your consecrated legs.” 


After a description of the peaceful, mysterious life of this 
isolated mining people, we have this little picture. 


‘*The geld woman drew out from the great press behind the 
oven a flowered dress of ancient stuff, the bridal-dress of her 
blessed mother. Her great-grandson, a fair, bright-eyed boy, 
dressed like a miner, sat at her feet and counted the flowers on 
the dress, and she told him many fine stories of this old garment, 
many earnest, beautiful stories, ‘which the boy will not soon for- 
get, which will rise often to his mind when he, ere long, a full- 
grown man, works alone in the dusky passages of Carolina, — 
which he will tell over again many a time, when this dear grand- 
mother has long been dead, and he himself, a silver-haired, de- 
caying old man, sits in the circle of his grandchildren over 
against the great press behind the oven.” 


Of the Brocken, we have the following account. 


‘** Soon I entered a wood of heaven-high fir trees, for which | 
entertain, on every account, a great respect. The mountain is 
here strown all over with great blocks of granite, and most of the 
trees must with their roots climb or spring over these stones, and 
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wearily seek for the soil from which they can draw their nourish- 
ment. Here and there the stones lie like a rising tower, one 
upon another, and on the topmost stands a tree, its bare roots 
scrambling down and entering every cranny in the stones, find- 
ing their soil first at the foot of the tower, so that the trees 
seem to be growing high in the air. And yet, they forced 
themselves up to that great height, and having grown up together 
as it were with the heaped-up stones, they stand more firmly 
than their indolent brethren in the cultivated forest-soil of the 
level land. Squirrels climb along the branches of the fir trees, 
and yellow deer walk beneath them. When I see such a lovely, 
noble creature, I cannot understand how accomplished gentlemen 
can find pleasure in chasing and slaying it. One of these beasts 
was more pitiful than men, and solaced the desolation of the un- 
fortunate St. Genevieve.* 

“The golden sunbeams shoot down lovingly through the thick 
green of the firs. The roots of the trees form a natural stair- 
way. Everywhere are swelling banks of moss ; the stones are 
overgrown, foot-deep, with the most beautiful mosses, as with 
bright green, velvet cushions. Delicious coolness and the dreamy 
murmur of brooks! Here and there you see the water running 
silver-clear among the stones, and bathing the naked roots and 
filaments of the trees. In some places, it bursts more impetu- 
ously forth from the rocks and roots, and makes little cascades. 
There is such a mysterious murmuring and rustling, the birds 
pour out such broken, longing songs, the trees whisper like the 
tongues of a thousand maidens, like the eyes of a thousand maid- 
ens the strange mountain-flowers look up at us, the wondrously 
broad, queerly-pointed leaves stretch themselves toward us, the 
gay sunbeams flicker here and there in their play, the thoughtful 
little herbs tell their green tales ; every thing seems enchanted ; 
it becomes more and more familiar —an ancient dream rises to 
life again—the beloved one appears — alas! that she so soon 
disappears again ! 

“The higher you go up the mountain, the shorter and more 
dwarfish the fir trees become ; they seem to shrink together more 
and more, till only bilberry bushes and cranberry bushes and 
mountain herbs remain. The air also grows sensibly colder. 
The wonderful groups of granite blocks here first became truly 
conspicuous ; they are often of astounding size.” 


After toiling over this rough mountain till he was thoroughly 
weary, Heine reached the Blocksberg House, built on the very 
summit, in 1800, by Count Stolberg-Weingerode. Here he 


* See Tieck’s fine drama, Die Heilige Genoveva. 
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finds much curious company, all of whom we should like to 
introduce to our readers. Especially remarkable was an old 
lady, who is thus described. 


‘“‘ Her eyes expressed a morbid religious melancholy ; her 
mouth was compressed with a devotional austerity, yet it seemed 
to me that she had laughed not a little in her day, had once been 
beautiful, and had occasionally given and taken a kiss. Her 
face, indeed, was like a palimpsest manuscript, from which, 
through the modern black, monkish copy of some Christian Fa- 
ther’s homily, the half-effaced verses of an old Greek love-poet 
still peep out.” 


This old lady was accompanied by a beautiful daughter, 
and by a little wizened old gentleman, who spoke very little, 
but laughed whenever the matron addressed him, like a pug- 
dog who had taken snuff. Heine talked with the mother 
about Raphael, Angora cats, Etruscan vases, ‘Turkish shawls, 
macaroni, and Lord Byron, — for she had just come from 
Italy. ‘The daughter was more interested in the opera, and 
in the translations which Heine gave her of Byron’s songs, 
while her mother recited a stanza from Childe Harold with 
wondrous lisping and sighing. In this style of gay or pleas- 
ant narrative the book is carried on to its end. The last 
place which we visit is Ilsethal. 

The second volume, containing the “ North Sea,” and the 
‘‘ Book Le Grand,” is of quite a different character from the 
first. We have more reflections, more literary disquisitions. 
Of the strange medley which the poet giyes us we can con- 
vey no adequate idea by a mere description of his subjects. 
We shail therefore present a few extracts from various parts 
of the volume, and leave our readers to judge of the whole 
pastry from our specimens of its ingredients. In the book 
called the “ North Sea,” immediately after a very sensible 
and excellent dissertation on Goethe and the critics, comes 
this passage. | 


“There is a strong north wind blowing up, and the witches 
are brewing some mischief. In this place they believe many 
wonderful stories of the witches, who are thought to possess the 
power of raising storms in these northern seas. The sailors 
believe that many islands are wholly under the power of the 
aforesaid witches, and they ascribe to their evil influence any 
delay or trouble which the passing ships encounter. During my 
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voyage last year, the steersman told me that the witches have 
especial power in the Isle of Wight, and try to detain till night- 
fall every ship which attempts to pass there in the day, that they 
may drive it on the breakers or on the cliffs of the island. At 
such times, the witches are heard rushing with a great noise 
through the air, and howling around the ship so fiercely that the 
Klaboterman himself can with difficulty restrain them. When 
I asked, ‘ Who is the Klaboterman?’ my informant answered 
very seriously, ‘ He is the good invisible guardian-spirit of the 
ship, who protects all true orderly sailors from misfortune, who 
oversees every thing on board, and cares as well for the freight 
as for her successful voyage.’ The sturdy pilot assured me, in 
a more suppressed, confidential voice, that I might hear him my- 
self, sometimes in the hold, where he often made improvements 
in the stowage ; then again he was to be heard in the creaking of 
the chests and barrels, when the sea ran high, and sometimes in 
the groaning and straining of the beams and timbers. Some- 
times the Klaboterman hammered on the outside of the ship, and 
that was to warn the carpenter to mend at once some dangerous 
hole or crack. His greatest pleasure, however, was to sit on the 
topsail for a sign that they should have good winds. | asked if 
any one had ever seen him. He answered, ‘ No! and no one 
wished to see him, for he only showed himself when he could 
no longer be of use.’ The good steersman had never witnessed 
sucha scene himself; but he had heard from others, that at such 
times, the Klaboterman is heard talking from the topsail with the 
spirits who are under his orders ; and when the storm grows too 
strong, and a shipwreck is inevitable, he sits on the rudder, shows 
himself for the first time, and disappears, breaking the rudder as 
he goes. But those who see him at this fearful moment find an 
instantaneous death in the waves.” 


A more safely guarded theory than this can hardly be 
found. Heine goes on to relate various superstitious tradi- 
tions of the northern coast, such as the well known tale of 
the flying Dutchman ; the beautiful story of the boy, who, 
having once seen the sea-maidens dancing on the beach at 
midnight, wandered through the world, charming all men with 
the music of that wondrous pixen-waltz; and the legend of 
the sunken city. With the latter most readers of German 
are familiar, as it is so exquisitely told by Miller in his ballad 
of ‘ Vineta.’ Lofty meditations by the sea, youthful recol- 
lections, sometimes of a sufficiently questionable character, 
remarks on the Hanoverian nobility, accounts of sea bat- 
tles, criticisms, and reflections on Maitland’s Napoleon, on 
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the British and French nations, on the Emperor himself and 
Walter Scott, on Segur’s Narrative and the Epic in general, 
occupy the rest of the book. It closes with various Xenien, 
some of them very pointed and witty, which Heine affirms 
to have been written by Immermann, — with what truth the 
reader may easily decide. 

The book Le Grand is addressed to a lady, and is a sort 
of romantic autobiography of the childhood and youth of the 
poet. Monsieur Le Grand was a little French drummer, 
who was stationed with his regiment in Disseldorf. 'To 
him the young school-boy became very much attached, and 
though the worthy Abbé d’Aulnoi found Heine a bad pupil 
in French, and the drummer Le Grand knew very little Ger- 
man, they contrived to get along together very well. 


**¢ When I could not understand the meaning of the word 
Liberté, says Heine, ‘ Le Grand would beat the Marseillaise, and 
I understood it. If I did not know the meaning of Egalité, he 
beat the march, Ca ira ¢a ira, les aristocrates a la lanterne !’ 
and | understoad him. If | knew not what bétise meant, he 
would beat the Dessauer March, which we Germans, as Goethe 
also relates, played in Champagne, and I understood him. He 
once wished to explain to me the word L’ Allemagne, and he 
drummed that very simple, original melody, which is often heard 
on market-days with dancing dogs, to wit, Dum-Dum-Dum. | 
was vexed, but I understood him nevertheless.’ ”’ 


This extract will show the spirit of Gallomania in which 
the book is written. Admiration of France and satirical 
allusions to German loyalty, indeed, give their poignancy to 
the most effective passages. Such is the case, for example, 
with the picture of Napoleon. 


‘¢ How then did I feel when I saw, with my own highly favored 
eyes, the very emperor himself! It was in the alley of the pub- 
lic garden at Diisseldorf. As I pushed through the gaping, staring 
crowd, I thought of the deeds and fights which Monsieur Le Grand 
had drummed over to me. My heart beat the grand march; and 
then, at the same instant, I thought of the order of police, that no 
one should ride down the alley on pain of a fine of five dollars. 
And the emperor with his staff rode down the middle of the 
alley ; the trembling trees bowed themselves forwards as he came 
on ; the sunbeams quivered with a fearful curiosity through the 
green leaves, and in the blue sky above us swam conspicuous 
one golden star. The emperor wore his plain green uniform 
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and the little world-famous hat. He rode a small white horse, 
and the horse moved on with such calm pride, such confidence of 
distinction — had I then and there been Crown Prince of Prussia, 
I should have envied that horse! Negligently, but firmly, sat 
the emperor, one hand holding the bridle high, the other patting 
gently the neck of his steed. It was a sunny, marble hand, a 
mighty hand, one of the two hands that had bound the many- 
headed monster of anarchy, and controlled the duels of the na- 
tions ; yet it patted gently the neck of his steed. The face, too, 
had that color which we see in the Grecian and Roman marble 
heads; the features were chiselled as nobly as those of the an- 
tiques, and on that face was written, ‘ Thou shalt have no other 
gods but me.’ A smile which warmed and set at rest every 
heart played over the lips; and yet every one knew that those 
lips needed only to pipe, and La Prusse n’existait plus ; those 
lips needed oniy to pipe, and the whole holy Roman empire 
danced. And those lips smiled, and the eyes smiled too. He 
had an eye clear as the heavens, that could read the heart of 
man, that saw at one swift glance all things in this world, while 
we other mortals see only each other, and the variegated shad- 
ows of things. ‘The emperor rode quietly down the alley ; no 
police officer opposed him ; behind him, haughtily mounted on 
snorting horses, and loaded with gold and embroidery, rode his 
staff. ‘The drums rolled, the trumpets clanged; near me, the 
nonsensical Alouisins turned himself about, and snarled out the 
names of the generals; not far off, bellowed the besotted Gum- 
pertz, and the people shouted, thousand-voiced, ‘ Long live the 


Emperor !’” 


The succeeding chapter is a cry of vengeance against per- 
fide Albion ; but subsiding from his unwonted fury, the in- 
dignant poet closes his wrathful outburst with this satirical 
reflection : — “Strange! that the three greatest enemies of 
the emperor have so soon met a dreadful fate. Londonderry 
has cut his own throat, Louis XVIII. has rotted upon his 
throne, and Professor Saalfeld is still professor at Géttingen.” 

The third and fourth volumes of the Retsebilder contain 
Heine’s account of his journey from Munich to Genoa, the 
baths of Lucca, the city of Lucca, and the English Fragments, 
These very brilliant pages are to be praised very cautiously, 
and to be read, we think, by as few persons as possible. 
They belong very decidedly to that class of works of genius 
which the majority of men should study by proxy. For 
while they afford a rich display of Heine’s genius, wit, learn- 
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ing, and taste, they are also pervaded by his worst charac- 
teristics. ‘The levity, which in the Harzreise is so enter- 
taining and almost picturesque, here approaches the danger- 
ous verge of profligate recklessness. Especially is this the 
case in the “ Baths of Lucca,” of which it may perhaps be 
enough to say, that it is peculiarly admired in France. ‘The 
literary criticisms scattered, in the form of conversations or 
disquisitions, through these volumes are all of them agreeable, 
and some of them really valuable; and the same power of 
description, the same strong management and display of char- 
acters, which distinguish the first volumes, are conspicuous in 
these. One exception, however, to this remark, forces itself 
to our recollection in the scene which represents the conduct 
of an English lady at the Baths of Lucca. The stony Sir 
Ralph, in “Indiana,” is fairly matched by this very original 
representation. 

Absurdities of this kind, however, are common to almost 
all Continental writers, and Heine’s misfortune only proves 
what we all know very well, that he was not a Goethe. But 
this apart, there are many characters and still more observa- 
tions in these “Travels,” that are striking and original. 
Heine himself treats his reflections and disquisitions in a very 
depreciating manner, and compels us to pass them over in 
silence by such remarks as the following : — 


‘* When Candide came to El dorado, he saw many children 
in the street, who played with great lumps of gold instead of 
stones. ‘This luxury made him believe that they were the king’s 
children, and he was not a little astonished when he learned, that 
in El dorado lumps of gold are as worthless as pebble-stones 
with us, and that the school-boys play with them. Something 
similar befell a friend of mine, a foreigner, who, when he first 
came to Germany and read German books, was astonished at the 
wealth of thought he found therein ; but he soon discovered that 
thoughts are as common in Germany as lumps of gold in E! do- 
rado, and that those writers whom he had at first supposed to be 
intellectual princes were in reality only common school-boys.” 


This is very true, and we therefore refrain from expressing 
any particular admiration of the many fine thoughts which 
we find scattered through the pages of these books. We 
must, however, allude to the very keen and pointed observa- 
tions on the Romish Church and on Latin authors, which we 
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find in the “Travels from Munich to Genoa.” The general 
observations, too, which are given in all of the “ Italian” 
books, on the desolate condition and helpless, degraded char- 
acter of the Italian states at that time (1828,) are very 
striking, and, so far as we can judge, very just. 

From the English tour, we make the following extracts. 
In passing up the Thames, Heine bursts out into an apos- 
trophe to the land of freedom which he is approaching, and 
to freedom itself, ‘the religion of these modern times.” But 
an old tawny man by his side interrupts his eloquence, and 
delivers to him some sage remarks on freedom in England, 
France, and Germany. 


*** Young enthusiast,’ he said, ‘ you will not find what you 
seek Be assured that every nation will take of this Religion of 
Freedom what suits its own local needs and national character. 
The English are a home-loving folk ; they live a limited, peace- 
ful, family life, and seek in the circle of their domestic relations 
the satisfaction of their spiritual wants and affections. ‘The Eng- 
lishman, therefore, is satisfied with that freedom which secures 
his personal rights, his person, his property, his household, and 
his faith, and leaves him so far unrestricted in his whims. In 
his own house, no man is freer than the Englishman ; to use a 
familiar expression, he is king and bishop within his four walls. 
Now, while the Englishman chiefly insists on personal freedom, 
the Frenchman may be to some extent deprived of this, if he be 
only allowed the full enjoyment of that public freedom which we 
call equality. The French are not a home-loving, but a grega- 
rious people ; they have no taste for quiet téte-d-tétes, which 
they call une conversation Anglaise ; they run chattering from 
‘tthe coffee-house to the casino, from the casino to the saloon ; 
their volatile champagne blood and innate colloquial talent drive 
them to a life of society, and the first and last conditions, yea the 
very soul, of this life is—equality...... That this strife for 
equality was a main principle of the revolution, we can believe 
the more easily, because the Parisians so soon felt themselves at 
ease and contented under the rule of the Emperor Napoleon, 
who, as the guardian of their minority, took all their freedom into 
his own strong hands, and left them only the joy of a full, glorious 
equality. The Englishman, therefore, bears far more patiently 
than the Frenchman the sight of a privileged aristocracy ; he 
solaces himself with the thought, that he too has rights which 
make it impossible for any man to disturb his domestic comforts 
and his private possessions. Moreover, the aristocracy there 
makes no such display of its privileges as the Continental nobility 
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does. In the streets and public saloons of London, you see gay 
ribbons only on the bonnets of the women, and gold and silver 
ornaments only on the coats of lackeys. As an actor after the 
play washes off his paint, so also the English officer hastens to 
disrobe himself of his red coat as soon as the hour of service is 
over, and inthe simple dress of a gentleman becomes a gentle- 

‘*¢ As to the Germans, they need neither personal freedom nor 
equality. They are a speculative race, idealists, thinkers on the 
past and the future, dreamers who live only in the ancient and 
the possible, and who have no present. The English and French 
have a present; for them every day has its strife, counterstrife, 
and history. Yet we must not deny that the Germans also love 
freedom, but with a difference. The Englishman loves freedom 
as his legitimate wife ; he possesses her, and even if he does not 
treat her with special tenderness, he knows how to defend her 
like a man, and woe to whatsoever intruder offers her insult or 
injury! The Frenchman loves freedom as his chosen bride. 
He glows for her, he flames, he throws himself at her feet with 
extravagant endearments, he fights for her through life and death, 
he commits a thousand fooleries for her. ‘The German loves 
freedom as his old grandmother.” 


With the view of English liberty thus displayed to him 
the young German is at first indignant, but soon becomes sat- 
isfied of its truth, and gives us many entertaining accounts of 
his feelings and opinions with respect to the haughty island- 
ers. He once met an Englishman who seemed more demon- 
strative than his countrymen generally are, who even 
addressed him in French, and entered into a very earnest 
conversation. After a time, Heine expressed his pleasure 
and astonishment at this unwonted sociability ; — “Oh!” 
said the Englishman with great frankness, “I only wished to 
improve my knowledge of French!” 

Heine gives us a fine chapter on London, in which he 
compares the great city to the battle of the Beresina, where 
the stern riders in their fear trample down the infantry, where 
whoso falls to the ground is lost forever, where bosom friends 
tread fiercely over one another’s prostrate forms, and thou- 
sands who, wounded and bleeding, cling for safety to the 
planks of the bridge, are shaken off by the rushing throng 
into the icy death below. We have also two chapters de- 
voted, the one to the demolition of Walter Scott’s Napoleon, 
and the other to stripping “the little Wellington” of his 
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“ historical uniform,” his circumstantial, adventitious glory. 
These, with a curious and pathetic chapter on the Old Bai- 
ley, two or three political essays on the Opposition, the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, the National Debt, the < illus- 
trious, truly great Canning,” and Cobbett, the « bandog of 
England,” make up the substance of the “En glish Frag- 
ments.” ‘Then comes a paper called Die Befreyung, “The 
Deliverance,’ which is a zealous annunciation of the Gospel 
of Liberty, proclaimed first by Luther, and secondly by the 
French revolutionists. A “closing word” of earnest appeal 
to the Germans ends this volume and the Rezsebilder. 

Next in celebrity to the Reisebilder is a work which ap- 
peared first in German as the Bettrage zur Deutschen Liter- 
atur-Geschichte, and afterwards rewritten and enlarged in 
French, as De [ Allemagne. A translation of the Bettrage 
into English appeared in this country in 1836, from the pen 
of Mr. G. W. Haven. De [Allemagne was published after 
Heine had transplanted himself to Paris, and is imbued with 
the spirit of the party to which he there allied himself. It is 
a systematic attempt to write down those authors and those 
opinions which he regarded as obstacles in the way of the 
great terrestrial kingdom that the propagandists wished to es- 
tablish. Old German feeling, Romanticism, Anglicism, 
pietism, are riddled by his piercing arrows. ‘To call the 
book a literary history is absurd. ‘The respectability of Ger- 
vinus and the religious enthusiasm of Horn refuse to occupy 
the same shelf with the diablérie, the raillery, the invective 
of this Parthian critic. But we have rarely met a more 
brilliant specimen of the “Free Companion” in literature, 
than Heine as he appears in this case, sweeping remorselessly 
down upon Tieck, Schlegel, and their brethren, dealing fatal 
side thrusts at the solemn philosophers, riding full tilt against 
even the divine Goethe himself, and barely dropping his lance 
in time to avoid the crime of sacrilege. ‘The preface of the 
book will convey a good idea of its general character and 


objects. 


‘‘ When, after the lapse of many years, the Kaiser Otho III. 
resolved to behold the mortal remains of Charlemagne, he entered 
the tomb with two bishops and the Count Laumel, to whom we 
owe the following account. The body was not found recumbent, 
as is usual, but in a sitting posture on a chair, like a living man. 
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The crown was on its head and the sceptre in its gloved hands ; 
but the nails had grown and pierced the leather of the gloves. 
The vault had been walled up strongly with marble, and we had 
to force an opening. All bent the knee in reverence for Char- 
lemagne. Otho arrayed him in a new white robe, pared his 
nails, and commanded that whatever had given way about him 
should be repaired. Nothing had disappeared but the point of 
his nose, for which Otho substituted a new point of gold. He 
then took a tooth from the mouth of the mighty dead, ordered the 
vault to be closed as before, and departed. But the next night 
Charlemagne appeared to Otho in a dream, and warned him that 
his end drew near, and that he should fail of heirs. Such are 
the German traditions about the tomb of Charlemagne ; but this 
is by no means a solitary instance. Francis I. of France, for 
example, caused the tomb of Roland to be opened, that he might 
ascertain whether the old hero was of the gigantic stature ascribed 
to him by the poets. This occurred just before the battle of 
Pavia. Strange, horrible curiosity, which leads men to explore 
the tombs of the past! This always happens at extraordinary 
periods, when a great epoch is accomplished, when a catastrophe 
is at hand. We have witnessed such an event in our own days, 
— indeed, but yesterday.” 


Here Heine alludes to the Romantic enthusiasm in France, 
which he describes as a fashion rather than a feeling, and 
goes on to speak of German Romanticism. 


‘“‘ The eighteenth century crushed Catholicism in France so thor- 
oughly, that it retains hardly any life there. By France | mean 
Paris ; for what the provinces may think is of no more consequence 
than the opinions of a man’slegs. The head is the seat of thought. 
I understand the provincial French are good Catholics. This I 
neither affirm nor deny. ‘The persons I have met in the pro- 
vinces always seemed to me like mile-stones, bearing legibly on 
their foreheads their greater or less distance from the capital. 
At Paris, assuredly, Catholicism has been quite dead ever since 
the revolution ; and indeed, it had lost its health and strength 
long before. In Germany, alas! it is very different. In Ger- 
many, the Middle Age was not, is not, so entirely dead and de- 
cayed as in France. The Middle Age of Germany does not 
moulder quietly in its tomb ; it is often inspired, animated, by an 
evil demon ; it appears among us in the clear daylight, and sucks 
our reddest veins.” 


Commencing in this spirit, Heine carries on his attack 
upon the conservatives of Germany in the same fearless, con- 
temptuous style. His sarcasms are made more poignant by 
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the resentment which he felt against Dr. Hoffman, the 
Censor at Hamburg, who suppressed some pages of the 
German edition of his book. Taken as a whole, De 
P Allemagne may be fairly said to be the finest exhibition 
we have of Heine’s satirical powers. ‘To those who would 
enjoy something of its wit and elegance, we can recommend 
Mr. Haven’s condensed translation of the Beitrage. Let the 
general reader, however, beware of them! He reads for 
information, for light; and as he values his mental integrity, 
and would keep his mind free from prejudice and injustice, 
let him shun this dangerous brilliancy, which is any thing but 
hight from heaven. 

What Heine says of A. W. Von Schlegel is true of him- 
self, or rather of this particular work; “Its fame is the 
daughter of scandal.” It was liked in France amazingly, 
for it gratified the vanity of French wits at the expense of 
the “‘Dumm Dumm” Germans. It was greatly rejoiced 
over, as we have said, by the scoffers of Germany. But to 
all serious persons, of whatever nation, it must remain only 
an entertaining abomination. We dismiss it with alacrity to 
its proper circle in the Inferno of literature, into which it 
will assuredly sink. ‘There is no cruelty in this sentence, for 
it is but an affirmation of a law of nature, and the condemned 
book will have a goodly company of associates, 

Satire, even in its highest form, as we find it among the 
Romans, belongs rather to homiletic than to poetic litera- 
ture. It is the utterance of the subjective dissatisfaction of 
the individual with the actual about him, It is therefore 
didactic, judicial, practical, not poetical. ‘The satirist does 
not create, but he reproves men for what they are doing, and 
commands them to do differently. Quintilian, speaking of 
Lucilius, says, “the satire is wholly ours ;” but Rome pro- 
duced no great and glorious works of art. Her sculpture, 
her painting, her poetry, epic, lyric, and dramatic, came from 
Greece. Her satire is her own, and it is the highest form of 
satire. Horace, Juvenal, and Fenine, stand alone. But the 
gayety of Horace, which delights itself with making evil men 
and evil things ridiculous, is not the joy of the poet. Far 
less is the earnest, noble indignation of Juvenal and Persius 
poetic. That sublime line of the Antigone, “ 08:0 cuvé- 
zOcew, Ghia guuqedsiv pur,” is the motto of the true poet ; but 
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the satirist shares and expresses the indignation of the moral, 
the pure, the high-minded men of his time against the base 
and the vile. ‘This indignation leads him to attack them 
with energy and high scorn. But the poet, with the calm- 
ness of nature, wastes no strength on evil, for evil is not of 
God, and must perish in its own impotence. Satire then 
belongs to Rome, but it has no place in Christian art. Most 
true is the declaration of a great thinker, “in our days the 
satire can never thrive more.” Our own English satires, — 
what soul of man is refreshed, ennobled, or strengthened by 
them? Setting aside the fact, that so many of them express 
not the high Roman wrath of a Juvenal ora Persius, but the 
disappointment, the spleen, or the spite of an irritated and self- 
seeking man, and that some of them only display the energy 
of a starving author fighting for his life against a greedy pub- 
lisher or a niggardly party, as, for example, in those famous lines 
of Dryden on bandy-legged Jacob Tonson, which always in- 
terest us, much as the triumph of an Eton fag over his tyrant 
might, — setting these facts aside, what have we to gain 
from the best of our satires now? ‘The keen archery of 
Pope, the vigorous scourging of Swift, the strong sword-play 
of Churchill, the laborious pommelling of Gifford, — these 
are all very fine, doubtless ; but are they exhibitions of the 
poetic power ?* No more so, we think, than the sermons of 
Latimer or South. Let them have all praise, and sojourn 
undisturbed in their proper limbo ; but into the paradise of 
poetry the unbaptized may not enter. 

After this expression of our views on the subject of satire 
generally, we cannot be considered unmerciful in consigning 
Atta Troll, Deutschland, and many other merely political 
squibs, to the more ignoble quarter of that Elysium in which 
so many mighty shades of Rome, France, and England 
dwell. We may inform our readers, that Atta Troll, the 
most remarkable of these lesser poems, is a representation of 
Germany under the form of a dancing bear, who escapes 
from his keeper into the Pyrenees, where he is hunted down 
by a most extraordinary company. It is written with much 


* It will be understood, that we speak here of the sadstance and not of the form 
of these satires, the form being of course poetic. It is noteworthy im this connec- 
tion, that Dryden’s, Johnson’s, and Giflord’s translations are the best satires we 
possess. In the work of translation, these writers were occupied solely as poets. 
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humor and spirit, and has comparatively little invective. It 
was composed in 1841, when the “intense ” party had ex- 
pended their first wrath upon Heine in a manner that was 
truly formidable. ‘I could not have believed,” he says, 
“that Germany contained so many rotten apples as were 
thrown at my head.” It was published as a fragment in the 
“ Elegant World,” at that time under the charge of Heine’s 
eminent friend, Heinrich Laube. As a fragment it was 
abused, and for sometime it remained a fragment ; — in 
this, says Heine, sharing the fate of all the great German 
works, “such as the Cologne Cathedral, the God of Schel- 
ling, the Prussian Constitution, &c.” In 1846, it was com- 
pleted, and it appeared the next year in a small volume. A 
French translation of the piece, executed by Heine himself, 
may be found in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Besides the works of which we have thus far spoken, 
Heine has written Letters on the Nobility, treatises on the 
Romantic School, on France, on Ludwig Borne, on the De- 
nunciants, and two volumes of poetry, — ‘The Book of 
Songs,” and the “New Poems.” Of these last two only 
have we a right to speak ; and with an account of their char- 
acter, and some translations from them, we shall close our 
examination of Heine’s writings. 

“'The Book of Songs,” is a collection of various poems, 
first published in part in the Rezsebilder, and in part in dif- 
ferent German journals, As the Rezsebilder gives us the 
fairest and fullest exhibition of the true nature of the man, 
so these poems afford us the best criterion of the genius of 
the poet. In this beautiful collection we enjoy the fragrance 
of a gifted nature, the peaceful working of a naturally clear 
and noble heart. This enjoyment is not, however, unal- 
loyed ; throughout the volume we see plainly enough the 
traces of that spirit of skepticism which was the bane of 
Heine’s whole inward being. But we do not see that spirit 
in so full activity as elsewhere in his works. For the time, 
the poet asserts himself in these masterly compositions ; the 
tenderness, the glow, the hope, and trust of his genius find 
expression here in the most exquisite forms. Whether for 
the dreamy and impassioned aspirations of love, or for the 
longing and aspiring thoughts which the sight and sound of 
the eternal sea suggest, Heine finds the most expressive and 
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natural utterance. His plastic power is remarkable ; some 
critics have gone so far as to compare him, in this respect, 
with Goethe. ‘This, we think, is exaggerated praise ; but 
he is unquestionably the greatest artist among the younger 
German poets. Even in the most painful of his ballads, 
when he revels in the description of all fair and treacherous 
creatures, undines, elfs, pixies, wilis, creatures of fatal smiles 
and poisonous though balmy breath; even in these traces of 
the curse that an ill-governed life had laid upon his genius, 
we are charmed by the seductive beauty and melody of his 
verse. And when, as in some parts of that extraordinary 
poem, the North Sea, Heine really rises to pure and lofty 
feelings, to grand and simple thoughts, the solemnity and 
power of his measures, sometimes rolling out with the rhythm 
of the waves, reveal the intrinsic greatness of the poetic 
nature which was lost to art and to its own true happiness in 
the turmoil of our times. This singular artistic excellence 
makes the task of translation from Heine a peculiarly difficult 
one. Nothing but long and careful study of these poems, 
so marvellously well-constructed, can give the translator a 
proper command over them. It is with some diffidence, 
therefore, that we give a few translations of our own, which 
may serve to illustrate the most agreeable style of Heine’s 
poetry. 


THE EVENING TALK. 


We sat by the fisher’s cottage, 
We gazed out on the sea, 
And saw the mists of evening 
Climb upwards solemnly. 


The lamps in the lighthouse window 
Were kindled light by light, 

And on the far horizon 
One ship was still in sight. 


We spoke of storm and shipwreck, 
Of the seaman and his life, 
How he floats ’twixt the sky and the water, 
*T wixt joy and sorrow’s strife. ' 


We spoke of coasts far distant 
To south and north that lie, 
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Of the strange men and manners 
That meet the wanderer’s eye. 


Through the giant trees of Ganges 
The fragrant breezes steal ; 

And fair and silent creatures 
By the lotus flowers kneel. 


The dirty Lapland people, 
Flat-skulled, wide-mouthed, and small, 
Round their fish in the embers baking, 
Sit huddled, and croak, and brawl. 


The maidens earnestly listened, 
Till at last we spoke no more ; 

The distant ship was lost to sight, 
By the darkness covered o’er. 


THE PRINCESS ILSE. 


‘“‘! am the princess Ilse, 


And I dwell in Ilsenstein ; 
Come thou, and be happy with me, 
Within that hold of mine. 


‘*‘] will bathe thy weary forehead 


There in my waves so clear ; 
And thou thy sorrows shalt all forget, 
Thou care-tormented fere ! 


‘*‘' Thou, my white arms clasped round thee, 


Shalt lie on my white breast, 
And legends of love and pleasure 
Shall fill with dreams thy rest. 


‘¢ T will clasp thee close and kiss thee, 


As I clasped in the olden day 
And kissed dear Kaiser Henry, 
Who long since passed away. 


‘* The dead they are dead forever, 


And only the living lives ; 
And I am still young and blooming, 
Glad throbs my heart still gives. 
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‘‘ Then come to my sunken castle, 
To my hidden crystal keep, 
Where the knights and the dames dance gaily, 
And the pages shout and leap. 


‘“‘ There the silken robes are rustling, 
And clashing the spurs of steel, 
And the dwarfs they sound the cymbals loud, 
And the horn with its mellow peal. 


“‘ There shall mine arms fold round thee, 
As they folded the Kaiser round ; 
I pressed my hands close on his ears, 
When rose the trumpet’s sound.” 


THE VIRGIN OF KEVLAAR. 
I. 
At the window stood the mother, 
On the bed lay the son ; 
** Wilt thou not rise up, William, 
To see the procession ? ” 


‘Tam so weak, my mother, 
I scarce can hear or see ; 
I think upon dead Margaret, 
And my heart fails in me.” 


Rise up, we'll forth to Kevlaar 
With book and rosary ; 
The Holy Mother, she will heal 
Thy wounded heart for thee.” 


The holy banners flutter, 
The holy hymn sounds on ; 

And through the streets of old Cologne 
Passes the procession. 


The mother joins the people, 

Her son too leadeth she, 
They raise the holy hymn and sing, 
‘“‘ All praise to thee, Mary! ” 


Il. 

The Holy Mother wears to-day 
Her best and bravest cloak ; 

For crowds are gathering at her shrine 
Of sick and suffering folk. 
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The sick and suffering folk they bring 
To her, as offerings meet, 

Great store of waxen members, 
Of waxen hands and feet. 


Who brings a waxen hand to her, 
His hand is healed of wound ; 

Who brings a waxen foot to her, 
His foot grows quickly sound. 


A waxlight took the mother, 
And wrought therefrom a heart ; 
the Holy Mother this gift bring, 
And she will heal thy smart.” 


The sick son, sighing, takes it, 
With sighs to the image goes ; 
Forth flows from his eye the tear-drop, 
From his heart the word too flows. 


«OQ, thou, most highly blessed, 
Thou Maid divinely pure, 
Thou queen of Heaven! I pray thee 
My grievous wound to cure. 


*« Once, near us dwelt my Margaret, 
But she has left us now ; 
O Mary! I bring a heart to thee, 
My wounded heart heal thou ! 


**Q Mother! heal my wounded heart, 
So, morn and eve will I, 
In hymns and prayers of praise to thee, 
Thrice blest, devoutly cry ! ” 


III. 
The sick son near his mother 
On his bed lay sleeping fast ; 
Right gently the Holy Virgin 
Into the chamber passed. 


She bowed her o’er the sick one, 
Her gentle hand to lay 

Upon his heart — once — softly — 
Then smiled and passed away. 


All this the dreaming mother saw, 
And more she seemed to see ; 
But she wakened from her slumber, 
For the hounds bayed dolefully. 
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Outstretched on the bed there lay 
Her son — and he was dead ; 

And on his pale cheeks lightly played 
The early morning-red. 


Her hands the mother folded, 

Her thoughts then knew not she ; 
She only sang, devoutly low, 

** All praise to thee, Mary!” 


SONG. 


* Thou charming fisher-maiden, 
Come push thy boat to land, 


And sitting here, beside me, 
Talk with me, hand in hand. 


‘**On my heart thy young head lay, 
Oh! trust thyself to me ; 


Thou day by day confidest igo 
Thyself to the raging sea. y 
** And like that sea my heart is, 
With storms and ebb and flow, 


And richest pearls too, sleeping 
In silent depths below.” 


SONG. 


A lonely fir tree standeth* 
On a chilly Northern height ; 

The snow and the ice, while it sleepeth, 
Weave round it a garment white. 


It dreameth of a palm tree, 
That far in the Eastern land, 
Alone and silent mourneth 
On its plain of burning sand. 


The last two poems are taken from a collection called, 
curiously enough, a Lyrical Intermezzo. ‘This seems to con- 
tain the history of a year’s life of love and despair. The 
poet loves a young girl, who deserts him after a time for a 
richer lover. ‘This simple story is told with great power and 
beauty of feeling, in a succession of small poems. ‘Thoughts 


* This poem has been paraphrased by Mr. Milnes, in his “ Book of Love.” 
21 * 
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of great depth and truth, bursts of passion, sighs of grief, and 
quaint apostrophes succeed each other, and twine together in 
an inextricable confusion of pathos and humor. ‘To the fu- 
ture student of our time, this revelation of the heart’s life of 
one of its most conspicuous writers will not be without a 
painful interest. 

The “ New Poems,” Neue Gedichte, were the last pro- 
ductions claiming the rank of poetry which Heine published. 
They were the last, and they are the saddest, the most 
lamentable, perhaps, that ever proceeded from a man so ca- 
pable of greatness. The raillery which played lightly over 
the surface of the Book of Songs, here flashes out with a de- 
termined, continuous glare. ‘The evil spirit whose traces were 
visible only in the moral defects of the Intermezzo, the Heim- 
kehr, and the North Sea, here stalks boldly in sight, trampling 
down the holiest feelings, and scoffing at the most beautiful 
and touching thoughts. ‘The volume commences with a 
series of pieces full of delicate sentiment, and of much ele- 
gance and simplicity. We pass with the poet through the 
fields and forests of Germany, in the flush of spring, conscious 
of a May in our hearts more fresh, more beautiful with youth 
and promise, than the joyous season without. The birds sing 
in the forest trees. ‘‘ Who is the leader of these musicians, in 
the green orchestra of the woods? Is it the gray lapwing, 
who ceaselessly winks his eyes with so important an air? Is 
it yonder pedant, who ejaculates his cuckoo note at such reg- 
ular intervals? Is it the stork, who, so gravely, like a leader, 
raises her long leg, while the birds sing all around? Ah no! 
he dwells within my heart, the forest chorister! I feel the 
measures that he beats, I think his name is—Love!”’ Led 
by this chorister, a band of noble thoughts and gentle affec- 
tions sing us the sweetest and purest songs. From the 
pleasure of their music we are soon roused, however, by an 
irruption of the most revolting creatures. The worst forms of 
Parisian folly take the place of the beauteous visions of the 
German May-time, and we close the volume with unspeak- 
able disgust. If we have the courage to return to it, we find 
that it represents, beside the Suabian wanderer and the Parisian 
roué, the excited and satirical journalist; and we can enter- 
tain ourselves with a series of “Poems of the Time,’ in 
which the same brilliancy, the same sarcastic spirit, the same 
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recklessness are shown that distinguish all Heine’s political 
writings. But we lay the book down the second time, feel- 
ing that all the brilliancy, all the sarcasm, all the espiéglerie 
in the world are the very feeblest element in the world’s mo- 
tive power. Heine, we understand from ‘Taillandier, hoped 
in his comic pieces to imitate the work of Aristophanes ; but 
with T'aillandier we must proclaim, for the benefit of all who 
mistake levity for power, and contempt of the present for 
confidence in the future, and blind wilful scorn of all things 
established for insight into all things possible, that ‘ Aristo- 
phanes had not only the quickest and gayest wit, the most 
graceful and humorous imagination of antiquity, but the high 
spirit of a true citizen, the resolute heart of a man who knew 
what he would have.” 

The want of this, the want of any resolute, determined ad- 
herence to a great and noble purpose, this was the fatal ele- 
ment in Heine’s character. On this fact, and on the solemn 
lesson which the life of this gifted but truly unfortunate man so 
impressively teaches, we need scarcely dwell. He was, per- 
haps, the best type of that disordered character which pre- 
vailed so extensively among the young men of Continental 
Europe, during the feverish period between the fall of Napo- 
leon and the flight of Louis Philippe. In the great crises of 
history, when an important movement is really to be made 
and a new epoch begins in earnest, mighty spirits are aroused, 
and the revolutionary tempest is wielded by ‘Titan hands. 
But that chafing discontent, which is forced to vent itself 
through the ordinary channels of society, calls forth no heroes. 
Then it is that such men as Heine, men who express the 
frivolity, the vanity, the impatience of the multitude, in forms 
which they invest with the beauty of their own peculiar 
genius, take the rank of popular leaders, and utter the oracles 
of destiny to the disaffected youth. And in taking this posi- 
tion, they sacrifice forever their own peace and power and 
renown. ‘They choose the perishable notoriety of the poli- 
tician, rather than the eternal glory of the artist; and the 
shame and sorrow of those who waste a goodly heritage must 
be inevitably theirs. ‘That Heine was truly born into the 
inheritance of poetry cannot be doubted. Wilfully as he 
turned away his time and his thoughts from his proper poetic 
duty, he has yet accomplished some things that will live. His 
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exact position among the poets of Germany it may not be 
easy, and it is quite unimportant, to fix. Some of those 
worthy critics who adopt, in literary matters, the expedient 
so agreeably employed in social life by a large class of ladies 
and gentlemen, of discovering in every new “subject” a re- 
markable likeness to some one of his predecessors, have called 
‘Heine the German Byron. Never were these worthy critics 
more unfortunate. The only points of resemblance on which 
their view can be founded must be the artistic power, the 
sensualism, and the love of the sea which seem to have been 
common to the German and the Englishman. But these 
particulars aside, the essential natures of the two poets were 
as diverse as the circumstances of their lives. The gay, 
reckless, witty politician is a wholly different being from the 
magnificent English Lucifer. The one was a scoffer among 
scoffers, the other a terrible scorner in a day of fearful con- 
vulsions and wrathful conflicts. ‘Their very sensualism bore 
not the same stamp; with Heine it was sentimental — with 
Byron, passionate. Heine had the least possible intensity, 
and doubtless would have found Byron a bore. Southey 
was right when he said that his epithet of the Satanic school 
would “stick.” Byron was indeed an archangel ruined, a 
master spirit, and he lived with an “emphasis” at which 
Heine would have shuddered. Practical philhellenism would 
have seemed to Heine the very flower of insane enthusiasm. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the chanticleer excitement with which 
Heine proclaims his desire to stand “on the top of Cologne 
cathedral, and wave the black, red, and gold flag to Frankfort,” 
it may be doubted whether he would have enjoyed any thing 
less than a summons to buckle on his harness in a war of 
liberty. A true expression of his time, he revelled in the 
most exalted theories, which he delighted to concoct amidst 
the pleasures of Parisian life, but would, on no account, have 
taken the trouble to realize. 

If we must find a prototype for Heine, then, we shall be 
obliged to look for one in a very different region from that 
which the lordly, morbid, passionate Byron inhabits. Per- 
haps he may be called a nineteenth-century Wieland. ‘The 
plastic power, the clear, sunny genius, the Gallo-Grecian spirit 
of the author of Oberon belong also to Heine. One of his 


favorite theories, most fully developed in his work on Louis 
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Borne, is that men may be divided into two classes, the stout 
and the meagre. ‘The “meagre” men are the Nazarenes, 
the Christians, who frown on the sensuous beauty of things, 
and deny themselves all material pleasure ; the “ stout’ men 
are the Greeks, who live in the full, wholesome joy of‘nature. 
Unfortunately for Heine, the joy of nature in Paris was hardly 
the same with the joy of nature in Greece, or even in Ger- 
many ; and the frivolous politics of the nineteenth century 
were as a blighting east wind to the genial power of the poet. 
Had Heine conceived as clearly and clung as faithfully to a 
great purpose in literature as Wieland, he would unquestion- 
ably have performed as noble a work in Germany. For, as 
it was, he exerted a strong and valuable influence, by the 
grace and freshness of his earlier poetic works, against the 
sickly-romantic and unnatural taste into which the imitators 
of the Suabians had fallen. ‘This must be his claim to the 
regard of posterity. For the work to which the strength and 
fulness of his years was given, we can only ask that it may 
be forgotten. It can be remembered only to connect with 
the name of Heine the disgrace which belongs to those who 
belie the greatness of their natures by the littleness of their 
achievements, who labor not to further the triumph of the 
truth, nor to bless the world with creations of abiding beauty, 
but to express their own feverish dissatisfaction and unrea- 
sonable desires, or to gratify a vain thirst for immediate 
applause. 

A portrait of Heine, now lying before us, confirms the view 
we have given of his character. The face is a beautiful one, 
full, finely formed, expressive ; the sensitive mouth, the large, 
tender, thoughtful eyes, betray a highly strung, susceptible 
nature, —a nature which needed only the controlling power 
of a pure and manly faith, to accomplish very noble results. 
But to this controlling power Heine was not subjected. 
‘‘'The reason firm, the temperate will,” are visible neither in 
his face nor in his works. Guided in his life, not by eternal 
principles, but by short-sighted wilfulness, he flung himself 
out of that great movement of righteousness, truth, and 
beauty by which, and not by the violent, extravagant impulses 
of multitudes or of individuals, the providence of God leads 
on the progress of mankind. 
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Art. XI.— The Earth and Man: Lectures on Comparative 

Physical Geography, in its Relation to the History of 
Mankind. By Guyot, Professor of Physi- 
cal Geography and History, at Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
‘Translated from the French, by C. C. Fron, Profes- 
sor in Harvard University. Boston: Gould, Kendall, 
and Lincoln. 1849. 12mo. pp. 310. 


Tue progress and true utility of human knowledge are 
not probably more assisted by brilliant discoveries, such as 
elicit the admiration and gratitude of mankind, than by those 
labors less distinguished, and less liberally acknowledged, 
which are directed to its diffusion ; especially when these are 
performed by minds disciplined in the art of teaching, imbued 
with a full appreciation of the beauty and value of truth, and 
having the power of original thought and investigation. ‘The 
former may dazzle as well as attract; if they sometimes 
rouse a spirit of emulation, they may also check its ardor by 
the very grandeur of the achievement. But since it is grant- 
ed to only a few (and those not necessarily a happy few,) to 
make great discoveries, whilst most men who choose to culti- 
vate and exercise their faculties may be vigorous and inde- 
pendent thinkers, we must be grateful to those who collect 
together the speculations and suggestions upon any single 
topic, which, distributed through detached memoirs or pro- 
ceedings, are but little known even to the learned, and 
combining them into a harmonious and consistent scheme, 
enlarged and improved by their own mature reflections, pre- 
sent to general readers a novel and valuable compend, like 
that which we have now to notice. 

In this way, many new branches have been added to the 
tree of knowledge. A few scattered facts are first observed 
and recorded, on account of their bearing upon some ques- 
tion of standard science. A new direction is thus given to 
inquiry. ‘The facts and observations multiply in importance 
and variety, and are connected by discovery, or by the theo- 
ries of an acute and ingenious reasoner, until they form a 
comprehensive and useful system, valuable in itself, and in- 
dispensable to the progress of the parent science from which 
they originated. ‘Thus gradually formed, a new science, like 
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Ethnology, or Physical Geography, is at last announced to 
the world. 

To this last department of modern learning belongs the 
work of Professor Guyot. It is, however, a work of a differ- 
ent kind and having a very different object from the learned 
and elaborate compilation of Mrs. Somerville. ‘The Physical 
Geography of this distinguished lady is designed to embody 
the most striking facts and conclusions of modern science 
concerning the geological structure of our globe, the convul- 
sions which have led to its present geographical arrangement 
and to the actual distribution of land and water, and the 
peculiar physical features of the continents — their moun- 
tains, table-lands, plains, and deserts, their lakes and rivers. 
The theory of the ocean and its movements, of the atmos- 
phere and its vicissitudes, and finally a descriptive enumera- 
tion of the peculiar plants and animals of every part of the 
world, furnish the other topics of a work which has for its 
principal object the study of the earth. One chapter only, 
the concluding one, is devoted to the human race, its distri- 
bution, condition, and prospects ; and the few remarks upon 
the nature and progress of civilization. and the physical cir- 
cumstances by which they are controlled, that are dispersed 
through the body of the work, are made without any appa- 
rent design to trace between these causes and the historical 
condition of the nations a fundamental and permanent con- 
nection. 

The Comparative Physical Geography of Professor Guyot 
is devoted to the contemplation of Earth and Man in their 
relations to each other; its aim is to explain and illustrate 
the intimate and unceasing dependence of the life of man 
upon the physical features of the region in which that life 
originates and is developed. ‘This point, however, which is 
the consummation of the inquiry, is only arrived at after a 
careful discussion of the means by which its value and truth 
are to be appreciated. ‘Those who have been accustomed to 
regard geography as a merely descriptive branch of learning, 
drier than the remainder biscuit after a voyage, or than the 
hortus siccus of the botanist, an ephemeral knowledge of 
which is the pride of the sophomore, as ignorance of it 
oat inevitable) brings shame to the riper scholar, will be 

elighted to find this hitherto unattractive pursuit converted 
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In this way, many new branches have been added to the 
tree of knowledge. A few scattered facts are first observed 
and recorded, on account of their bearing upon some ques- 
tion of standard science. A new direction is thus given to 
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and variety, and are connected by discovery, or by the theo- 
ries of an acute and ingenious reasoner, until they form a 
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dispensable to the progress of the parent science from which 
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Ethnology, or Physical Geography, is at last announced to 
the world. 

To this last department of modern learning belongs the 
work of Professor Guyot. It is, however, a work of a differ- 
ent kind and having a very different object from the learned 
and elaborate compilation of Mrs. Somerville. The Physical 
Geography of this distinguished lady is designed to embody 
the most striking facts and conclusions of modern science 
concerning the geological structure of our globe, the convul- 
sions which have led to its present geographical arrangement 
and to the actual distribution of land and water, and the 
peculiar physical features of the continents — their moun- 
tains, table-lands, plains, and deserts, their lakes and rivers. 
The theory of the ocean and its movements, of the atmos- 
phere and its vicissitudes, and finally a descriptive enumera- 
tion of the peculiar plants and animals of every part of the 
world, furnish the other topics of a work which has for its 
principal object the study of the earth. One chapter only, 
the concluding one, is devoted to the human race, its distri- 
bution, condition, and prospects ; and the few remarks upon 
the nature and progress of civilization. and the physical cir- 
cumstances by which they are controlled, that are dispersed 
through the body of the work, are made without any appa- 
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condition of the nations a fundamental and permanent con- 
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into a science, the principles of which are definite and the 
results conclusive ; a science that embraces the investigation 
of natural laws and interprets their mode of operation ; which 
professes to discover in the rudest forms, and apparently con- 
fused arrangement, of the materials composing the planets’ 
crust a new manifestation of the wisdom which has filled the 
earth with its riches. 

Geography, as it is presented to us by Professor Guyot, is 
the “ physical science of the globe, or the science of the 
general phenomena of the present life of the globe in refer- 
ence to their connection and their mutual dependence. This 
is the geography of Humboldt and of Ritter.” To them 
and to Steffens the author assigns the principal credit as the 
founders of this new science. ‘The fundamental idea upon 
which the novel and interesting speculations of these philoso- 
phers is based is, that the form, arrangement, and distribution 
of the terrestrial masses on the earth’s surface are not, as 
they appear upon a superficial examination, accidental ; but 
that they are made upon a plan, and with a design, having 
strict reference to the character of life, both vegetable and 
animal, that is found on them, and also to the states of so- 
ciety and the progress of civilization, as they have been 
successively displayed in the course of history. Man being 
the great end of creation, the continents bear the same rela- 
tion to him in his collective condition that the body does to 
the soul ; and thus ‘ nature and history, the earth and man, 
stand in the closest relations to each other, and form only 
one grand harmony.” 

The way in which the southern extremities of the two 
worlds terminate in a point, while they go on widening to- 
wards the north, was first noticed, as Professor Guyot tells us, 
by Lord Bacon. After him, Forster, the companion of Cook, 
pointed out three analogies or coincidences of structure of 
all the continents. First, their southern extremities end ab- 
ruptly in mountainous regions, extending on the other side 
far into the interior. Secondly, the continents have, east of 
their southern points, a large island, or a group of islands, 
more or less considerable. Thirdly, each of the continents 
has on the western side a deep bend towards the interior. 
Steffens pursued the study of these analogies of structure still 
farther, and opened several new views of the subject. ‘The 
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most striking is the classification of the great terrestrial mas- 
ses into double worlds, united to each other by an isthmus, 
or chain of islands, and having on one side of the isthmus an 
archipelago, and on the opposite side a peninsula. 

‘‘ But none of the authors who occupied themselves with 
these questions of configuration, and of grouping of the ter- 
restrial spaces, has done so in a manner more happy and 
more fruitful in important results than Carl Ritter,’ to whom 
Professor Guyot gives the title of “founder of historical 
geography, in the high sense that should be attached to the 
word.” By a great circle of the earth, passing through Peru 
and the south of Asia, Ritter divided the globe into two 
new hemispheres, one the continental or land hemisphere, 
the other the oceanic or water hemisphere. He pointed out 
the remarkable contrast that exists between the old and 
new worlds in their extension and direction. Asia-Europe 
stretches from east to west over one half the circumference 
of the globe, occupying chiefly the temperate zone ; while 
America has its greatest length from north to south, in which 
direction it covers “ two-thirds of the [semi-] circumference of 
the earth.” ‘The consequence of this disposition of the con- 
tinents is, that throughout the vast extent of Asia-Europe, 
the changes of latitude being limited, the varieties of climate 
depend principally upon terrestrial elevations. But “ Ameri- 
ca traverses nearly all the climatic zones of the earth, and pre- 
sents in this relation a much greater variety of phenomena.” 

The difference between the continents which is the most 
fruitful in results, and the most influential in its effect upon 
the progress of civilization, is that which exists in their con- 
tours or outlines, or extent of coast. ‘The number of square 
miles of surface for one mile of coast is, in Europe, 156, 
and in North America, 228; while in Asia it is 459, and in 
Africa, 623.* When we consider that, after association into 
distinct communities, no cause has exerted an influence so 
powerful and beneficial upon the destinies of our race as the 
traffic of the seas, we shall be prepared to appreciate the im- 
portance of these distinctions. And here we are led to remark, 
that as the full development of the powers and faculties of man 
has been fostered in an eminent degree by commerce and the 


* These numbers differ a little from those given by Mrs. Somerville. 
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facilities of intercommunication among the families of the earth, 
we cannot but regard the present time, which witnesses such 
astonishing improvements in the means of navigation and 
intercourse between remote nations and distant people of the 
same nation, as the beginning of a new era in the progress of 
civilization. 

From the consideration of the continents in their relations 
of contrast and similarity with each other, Professor Guyot 
passes to an explanation of their individual peculiarities, a 
knowledge of which is essential to an estimate of the form 
and character which this new civilization is to take. ‘The 
internal subdivisions of the terrestrial masses, created by va- 
rieties of surface, by mountain ridges, table lands and plains, 
by inland seas, lakes, and rivers, by deserts and impenetrable 
woods, are more intelligible, and more immediate in their 
effects, than the configurations of these masses, their astro- 
nomical positions and their indentations. Buffon was the first 
to make “the important remark, that the principal mountain 
chains of the Old World follow the direction of the parallels, 
and those of the New World the direction of the meridians : 
and that the secondary chains follow the inverse in both.” 
The same may be said of the rivers. In all the continents, 
the situation of the great mountain chains is out of the centre, 
which gives rise to two slopes unequal in length and inclina- 
tion ; the inclination of the slopes being proportionate to the 
absolute elevation of the mountains. In the Old World, the 
longest of these slopes is turned towards the north, and the 
shortest to the south; in the New World, the longest slope 
descends towards the east, and the shortest to the west. 
Again, the Old World is a world of table-lands and moun- 
tains ; the New, a world of plains. 

Relations and distinctions like these lie at the foundation 
of our author’s views. ‘They are to be found also in the 
Physical Geography of Mrs. Somerville, and the Cosmos of 
Baron Von Humboldt, accompanied in the latter by those 
lessons of wisdom which flow easily from the venerable lips 
of this good and great man. Professor Guyot, however, it is 
just to say, has not copied the style of either of these writers. 
He has produced these relations and contrasts not only in 
greater number, but with greater particularity, and has 
attached to them an important and definite meaning. 
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It is, however, beyond this portion of the book, which may 
be considered as only introductory, that the author approaches 
the real object of his undertaking, which is to show how 
“‘these oppositions resolve themselves into a grand harmony, 
in which each continent has its part to perform, while all live 
at the same time a common life.” 


“To arrive at this final result, nature alone is not sufficient ; 
there is needed something more than a physical tie between all 
these parts of the world; there is needed a moral bond ; a soul 
is wanting to this body, to set its organs in action. Now, it is 
man, it is human societies, which alone can animate the great 
frame, bind together all the parts, and render perfect that organism 
which is the end and aim of the long procession of existence upon 
this earth.” 


Although our author speaks of the general life of the globe, 
of the physiology of the great terrestrial forms, of that prin- 
ciple of a mutual exchange of relations which lies at the found- 
ation of all organic and inorganic life, and of these assem- 
| blages and combinations of material elements as of “ organic 
; harps diversely framed,” which become harmonious under the 

plastic influence of human societies, his researches are con- 

ducted in the humble and inquiring spirit of a wise and modest 
, philosophy. Guided and governed by a firm and enlightened 
| religious faith, he is wholly exempt from those 


“ Shapings of the unregenerate mind ; 
Bubbles that flitter as they rise and break 
On vain Philosophy’s aye-babbling spring,” 
which we have often been called upon tocondemn. Assured 
i that in all things there is to be discovered a divine idea and 
| purpose, a knowledge of which will reward the patience of 
| the investigator, he addresses himself to the task of tracing 
| out the hidden causes and means of human development and 
progress in the various forms in which they appear in history. 
The early spiritual culture of the Hindoos, and the complete 
and elaborate domestic economy of the Chinese, are contrasted 
with the nomadic existence of the fierce nations of the north, 
who left their hive, at first to overwhelm, and afterwards to 
profit by, the civilization of southern Europe. ‘The connec- 
tion of the stationary condition of the East, and the restless 
and progressive improvement of the West, with the peculiar 
physical features of these regions, is minutely and accurately 
displayed. 
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We regret that the work of Professor Guyot was placed . 
in our hands at too late a period to do justice to the subject 
or the author. The want of time and space is one of the 
reviewer's common phrases, which, as Dr. Johnson says of 
the ordinary forms of courtesy, though they want the allure- 
ment of novelty, enjoy the security of prescription. But on 
this occasion, we employ it in the way of apology to Mr. 
Guyot, to whose book we have failed to do justice. To the 
reader we shall owe no apology, if we have said enough to 
excite his curiosity, and to persuade him to look to the book 
itself for further instruction. We will only add, that to an 
American, above all others, the study of these relations must 
prove agreeable and profitable; it will give him a new idea 
of the prospects and destiny of the nation to which he belongs, 
and it will impress him with a new sense of the deep respon- 
sibility that attaches to a people, to whose care is chiefly 
assigned the great cause of human liberty and progress. 


Art. XII.—1. Ancient Sea-Margins, as Memorials of 
Changes in the Relative Level of Sea and Land. By 
Rosert Cuampers, Esq., F.R.S.E. Edinburgh: W. 
& R. Chambers. 1848. 8vo. pp. 321. 

2. A Memoir upon the Geological Action of the Tidal and 
Other Currents of the Ocean. By Cuartes Henry 
Davis, A. M., A. A.S., ete., Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy. From the Memoirs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. New Series. Vol. IV. Cambridge. 
1849. 


Wuo wrote the Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion? The question has excited a good deal of curiosity, and 
has not yet received any answer except from vague and 
uncertain rumor. ‘The author certainly intended to remain 
incognito, and seems even to have taken considerable precau- 
tion that he might not be unmasked. In his “ note conclu- 
sory,” he says that his book was ‘‘ composed in solitude, and 
almost without the cognizance of a single human being ;” 
and that “for reasons which need not be specified, the au- 
thor’s name is retained in its original obscurity, and, in all 
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probability, will never be generally known.” In his subse- 
quent work, also, Explanations of the Vestiges, published a 


- year afterwards, he speaks of himself as “likely to remain 


for ever unknown.” He ought not, then, to have written 


another book, putting his name upon its title-page, and dis- 
cussing one of the subjects introduced into his anonymous 
treatise. His style both of language and argument, his mode 
of treating a scientific subject, the ingenuity and skill with 
which his materials are grouped together, and brought to bear 
for the illustration and proof of his theory, are so original and 
peculiar, —so “kenspeckle,” as the Scotch say, — that one 
who is at all accustomed to attend to such particulars cannot 
fail to recognize them. We had read only the first two sen- 
tences of the work on Ancient Sea-Margins, when it seemed 
to us morally certain that the same hand wrote them which 
wrote the first two sentences of the Vestiges. We will place 
the two passages side by side, that our readers may judge for 
themselves, only asking them to observe the manner in which 
the writer strikes off at once, like a bold swimmer, into the 
heart of his subject, without a prefatory remark or word of 
notice. 


“It is a familiar knowledge ‘Taking observed facts for 
that the earth which we inhabit our data, we know that there was 


is a globe of somewhat less 
than 8000 miles in diameter, 
being one of a series of eleven 
which revolve at different dis- 
tances around the sun, and some 
of which have satellites in like 
manner revolving around them. 
The sun, planets, and satellites, 
with the less intelligible orbs 
termed comets, are comprehen- 
sively called the solar system ; 
and if we take as the. uttermost 
bounds of this system the orbit 
of Uranus (though the comets 
actually have a wider range,) 
we shall find that it occupies a 
portion of space not less than 


‘three thousand six hundred mil- 


lions of miles in extent.” 
Vestiges, p. 1. 
Q2 * 


a time subsequent to the com- 
pletion of the rock formations, 
when this island (not to speak of 
other parts of the earth,) was 
submerged to the height of at 
least 1700 feet. The proofs lie 
plain and palpable before our 
eyes, in the soft detrital masses, 
mixed in many places with ma- 
rine shells, which overlie the 
hardened formations, reaching 
in some places to that height 
above the present sea level.” 
Ancient Sea-Margins, p. 1. 
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The great popularity of the Vestiges must be attributed 
almost exclusively to the merits of its style. The theories 
propounded in it have been rejected almost with one voice 
by all the eminent men of science in Europe. But to the 
multitude it was an intelligible and fascinating book, setting 
forth a deceitful show of scientific knowledge with great ele- 
gance and clearness, and frequent felicity of expression and 
illustration, so that the uninformed were deluded into a belief 
that they perfectly understood the subject, and were able to 
judge of the validity of the theory and of the arguments by 
which it was supported. The author had evidently been 
well trained in the profession of adapting science to the com- 
prehension of the people, and with this view had studied all 
departments of it without making himself a thorough master 
of any. Not one of his scientific opponents had these popu- 
lar gifts of style, and their refutations were consequently 
appreciated only by the few ; for the many they might as well 
never have been written. ‘The editor of Chambers’ Journal, 
who has distanced all competitors in the conduct of a period- 
ical designed to diffuse taste and information among the lower 
classes in Great Britain, was better qualified than any person 
in Europe to write such a work as the Vestiges. He has 
now taken up a distinct subject of original investigation in 
geology ; and though he writes upon it only for the scientific 
few, and not, as in the former case, for the multitude, the 
peculiarities of his manner, and even of some of his opinions, 
are manifest enough. ‘The few following sentences, for in- 
stance, are strikingly like some of the more highly finished 
passages in the Vestiges. 


*« The result of the whole is, I could almost say, majestically 
simple. It merely unwinds and retraces into the bosom of the 
past a history such as we could suppose recommencing to-morrow. 
The superordinary and the vain imaginations of the ignorant 
mind expelled, there sits the solid frame of at least one consid- 
erable portion of the earth, serene and moveless, as if fastened 
in eternity, with only the traces on its surface of waters which 
chafed on it for a while, and then, obeying the resistless commis- 
sion, quietly withdrew.” Ancient Sea-Margins, p. 281. 


For a passage marvellously similar to this both in style and 
doctrine, we turn to the Explanations of the Vestiges. 
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** The seas obeyed the impulse of gentle breezes, and rippled 
their sandy bottoms, as seas of the present day are doing ; the 
trees grew as now by favor of sun and wind, thriving in good 
seasons and pining in bad ; this, while the animals above fishes 
were yet to be created. ‘The movements of the sea, the meteo- 
rological agencies, the disposition which we see in the generality 
of plants to thrive when heat and moisture were most abundant, 
were kept up in silent serenity, as matters of simply natural 
order, throughout the whole of the ages which saw reptiles enter 
in their various forms upon the sea and land. . . . In short, 
all the common operations of the physical world were going on 
in their usual simplicity, obeying that order which we still see 
governing them, while the supposed extraordinary causes were 
in requisition for the development of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. ‘There surely hence arises a strong presumption 
against any such causes.” 

Explanations of the Vestiges, pp. 132, 133. 


If any doubt remained as to identity of authorship, it would 
be removed on finding in the Vestiges, within the compass of 
a page and a half, a clear and succinct account of those 
appearances on the face of the earth, and the geological infer- 
ences from them, which Mr. Chambers claims to have first 
brought to the notice of the scientific world in this work on 
Ancient Sea-Margins. We borrow the passage, because it is 
a better abstract than we could make of the contents of the 
later work, in which the theory is given, of course, with a 
great collection of observed facts to support it, the supposed 
sea-beaches being minutely described, and their respective 
altitudes above the present level of high water being accu- 
rately determined. 


“‘ As the diluvium and erratic blocks clearly suppose one last 
long submersion of the surface (/ast, geologically speaking,) there 
is another set of appearances which as manifestly show the steps 
by which the land was made afterwards to reappear. These 
consist of terraces, which have been detected near, and at some 
distance inland from the coast of Scandinavia, Britain, America, 
and other regions; being evidently ancient beaches, or plat- 
forms, on which the margin of the sea at one time rested. They 
have been observed at different heights above the present sea- 
level, from twenty to above twelve hundred feet ; and in many 
places they are seen rising above each other in succession, to the 
number of three, four, and even more. ‘The smooth flatness of 
these terraces, with generally a slight inclination towards the sea, 
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the sandy composition of many of them, and, in some instances, 
the preservation of marine shells in the ground, identify them per- 
fectly with existing sea-beaches, notwithstanding the cuts and 
scoopings which have every here and there been effected in them 
by water-courses. The irresistible inference from the phenom- 
ena is, that the highest was first the coast line ; then an elevation 
took place, and the second highest became so, the first being now 
raised into the air and thrown inland. Then, upon another ele- 
vation, the sea began to form, at its new point of contact with the 
land, the third highest beach, and so on down to the platform 
nearest to the present sea-beach. Phenomena of this kind be- 
come comparatively familiar to us, when we hear of evidence 
that the last sixty feet of the elevation of Sweden, and the last 
eighty-five of that of Chili, have taken place since man first dwelt 
in those countries ; nay, that the elevation of the former country 
goes on at this time at the rate of about forty-five inches in a 
century, and that a thousand miles of the Chilian coast rose four 
feet in one night, under the influence of a powerful earthquake,. 
so lately as 1822. Subterranean forces, of the kind then exem- 
plified in Chili, supply a ready explanation of the whole phenom- 
ena, though some other operating causes have been suggested. 
In an inquiry on this point, it becomes of consequence to learn 
some particulars respecting the levels. Taking a particular 
beach, it is generally observed that the level continues the same 
along a considerable number of miles, and nothing like breaks or 
hitches has as yet been detected in any case. A second and 
a third beach are also observed to be exactly parallel to the first. 
These facts would seem to indicate quiet elevating movements, 
uniform over a large tract.” 


~ 


Before Mr. Chambers called attention to these terraces of 
great elevation, and to the former high level of the sea or de- 
pression of the land, which they indicate, — the terraces hav- 
ing been formed, be it remembered, within the tertiary epoch, 
or posterior to the formation of all the sedimentary strata, — 
he affirms that they had remained unnoticed. Geologists had 
recognized ancient beaches, it is true, but ‘seldom at eleva- 
tions over 43 feet above the present sea;” while Mr. Cham- 
bers traces them up to an altitude of over 1300 feet. He 
affirms, also, that “‘ scarcely any exact measurements of their 
elevations had been made, and hardly a suspicion had been 
anywhere intimated of their bearing relations to each other.” 
These neglected phenomena he has carefully measured, com- 
pared with each other, and described, having extended his per- 
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sonal observations for this end over all Scotland, a large portion 
of England and Ireland, and part of France, and drawing from 
other observers numerous incidental notices of conspicuous ter- 
races in other parts of the world. He claims complete origi- 
nality, then, in these researches and speculations ; and some 
question having been raised on this point, he appends in a note 
a list of the various notices of ancient sea-margins in Scotland 
above 40 feet, which have been published up to the present 
time. ‘Toe first of these is a paper that he inserted under his 
own signature in the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal in 
April, 1843. It is somewhat remarkable, then, that he does 
not include in this list the clear and satisfactory, though brief, 
statement which we have just borrowed from the Vestiges, 
first published in 1844, and which, were it written by another 
hand, would effectually deprive him of all claim to priority of 
discovery. We feel quite safe, then, relying wholly upon 
internal evidence, for we have no external testimony what- 
ever that bears upon the case, in pronouncing Mr. Robert 
Chambers to be the author of the Vestiges of Creation. 

The most remarkable features of these ancient terraces are 
their parallelism, their horizontality, and, in one sense of the 
word, their continuity over vast districts of country, if not 
over the whole globe. We do not, indeed, find one terrace 
continued without break, and at the same elevation, round all 
the lofty shores and mountains of Scotland. ‘The traces of 
it are often indistinct, and many hill-sides are not marked at 
all at the given height. But the elevation of one bench of 
land above the present level of high water being accurately 
determined, the observer is often surprised to find at a differ- 
ent location, perhaps at a great distance, another natural 
ridge, a plateau, or the side of a hill scored by a horizontal 
line, at precisely the same number of feet above high water. 
Several hundred of these phenomena, distributed all over the 
British isles, and portions of France, being carefully meas- 
ured, Mr. Chambers finds that they may all be arranged into 
a few classes, distinguished by their differences of elevation. 
Many terraces, for instance, are found at the height of about 
170 feet in various parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland ; 
many others at about 190 feet ; but none at an intermediate 
elevation. 

Mr. Chambers appends to his memoir, as a convenient 
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summary of the information thus far obtained, a series of 
tables on a vertical scale, that show the “ relations between 
the leading and more distinct terraces of America, Britain, 
France, and Norway, which have as yet been observed, and 
the elevations of which are given with any degree of care.” 
The highest yet observed has an elevation of about 1340 
feet, while the lowest is about 11 feet. All can be brought 
within the limits of 57 classes, 27 of which do not exceed 
545 feet. In order to distribute them into so small a number 
of classes, however, it is necessary to give a range of a few 
feet — usually not more than 10—to each class. Thus, the 
limits of one class are 217 to 223 feet, and of another, 937 
to 948. The general appearance of uniformity in at least 
the first of these tables, including the terraces at or under 
545 feet, is, as Mr. Chambers remarks, sufficiently obvious. 
The following is his answer to the chief objection which 
may be made to the alleged facts and the conclusions that 
are founded on them. 


*‘ The terraces are so close to each other in some, if not all 
parts of the vertical space, that it might be thought almost im- 
possible to distinguish them from one another. How easy, for 
instance, to confound a terrace at 497 feet with one at 513 
or 14! How shall we be sure that the 514 feet instance is not 
the 497 feet terrace raised 17 feet above its original level? This 
is a challenge very natural for a person newly introduced to the 
subject, but which would in every case be withdrawn on a better 
acquaintance with it. Admitting that the levels were all of them 
describable as close to each other, they are nevertheless sufh- 
ciently definite and precise to identify themselves in practical 
observation. Any one who, in investigating for himself, found 
terraces repeatedly at 123-8, 141-6, 165-74, 186-95, but 
never at any interspace amongst these numbers, would soon come 
to acknowledge that the term closeness is of no force in the case. 
But the fact is, that there are portions of the vertical space to 
which this term is not applicable, — for instance, between 223 
and 280. Another point of importance is the character of supe- 
riority or leadership which belongs to some of the markings, as 
those at about 108, 165, 280, 392, and 545 feet. These are 
usually on such a scale of breadth and massiveness of material, 
that the few intermediate ones become comparatively insignifi- 
cant, and might almost be said to cease to have any place in the 
problem. There is, even in some of the lower beaches, as those 
at 43 and 64-70, such a distinctness of character, that, asso- 
ciated though they be, more or less closely, with markings of in- 
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ferior note and less frequent occurrence, there could be no mis- 
taking them,—HI could almost say without the ceremony of 
measurement.” 


The tables appear to have been first arranged with refer- 
ence to the benches of land and other horizontal markings in 
Scotland, in which country, as was natural, Mr.. Chambers’ 
observations were most minute and extensive. It was there- 
fore a striking confirmation of his theory to learn that the 
northern shore of Lake Ontario, as it slopes up from the 
water-level to the interior of the country, had been found to 
be traversed by nine successive horizontal ridges, the several 
heights of which, varying from 342 to 996 feet, as accurately 
determined by a civil engineer employed for a distinct pur- 
pose, all fell within the limits of as many classes which our 
author had previously marked out. ‘The river courses in 
this country, also, are often marked by two or three succes- 
sive terraces at elevations corresponding to numbers given in 

| these tables. 
| The most conspicuous and remarkable of these phenomena 
in Scotland are what have been called “ the parallel roads of 
Lochaber,” which have long excited the curiosity of travel- 
lers and the speculations of men of science. Along one of 
the winding vallies in the neighborhood of Ben Nevis and 
Loch Lochy, the hills on both sides are seen very distinctly 
marked with three horizontal lines, one above the other, 
which the common people in the neighborhood believe to be 
roads which were made for the convenience of Fion and his 
companions in the chase. On looking at them, “ one is re- 
minded of Jupiter’s belts, or of copy-lines ruled for text and 
half-text, so whimsical are the images which may rush through ~ 
the mind on such an occasion.” ‘The hills in this neighbor- 
hood are covered with an alluvial deposit, in which these 
parallel lines are indented, forming natural level pathways, 
varying in breadth from two or three up to thirty feet, and 
extending almost without break for five or six miles up the 
glen. The lowest shelf is 847 feet above the level of the 
sea; the next is 212 feet higher up, and the third is ele- 
vated 80 feet above the second. ‘The lowest road is con- 
tinued into another valley, called Glen Spean ; and in a third 
glen, near at hand, is another terrace 30 feet higher than the 
loftiest one in Glen Roy. : 
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. Phenomena so remarkable had the effect, of course, to set 
the imagination of the geologists a working; and there is 
hardly any end to the theories which have been framed to 
account for them. Dr. Maculloch thought that lakes were 
originally dammed up in these glens, which burst their bar- 
riers at different periods, sinking each time to a lower level, 
and leaving at each pause a terrace to mark the former eleva- 
tion of the waters. Playfair maintained that they were arti- 
ficial, having been formed by the ancient inhabitants as aque- 
ducts for irrigation ; as if artificial irrigation were needed in 
a country where it rains for six days in the week, while a 
Scotch mist blinds the landscape on the seventh! Mr. 
Agassiz made a tour in Scotland in 1840, to see if any 
traces of ancient glaciers existed there; and he published his 
opinion that glaciers were the cause of the parallel roads of 
Lochaber, these masses of ice having dammed up the open- 
ings of the glens, and formed lakes which, at different periods, 
stood at different levels. Sir George Mackenzie suggested 
that they were formed during the subsidence of a great and 
transient flood, the traces of which were confined to those 
places where the water was comparatively free from agitation. 
Our author finds in them a proof that the sea all over the 
globe anciently stood at a much higher level than at present, 
and has receded at long intervals, probably in consequence 
of the sinking of Mr. Darwin’s South Pacific continent. It 
was this view of the subject, probably, which tempted him to 
search elsewhere for indications of ancient sea-margins, and 
to compare them with each other, so as to open another page 
in the past history of the planet which we inhabit. 

We shall not venture to give any opinion as to the value 
of these observations by Mr. Chambers, or of the doctrine 
which he founds upon them. Now that he has turned the 
attention of geologists to the subject, a sufficient number of 
these terrace-like formations will soon be observed and meas- 
ured both in Europe and America, either to confirm or refute 
his theory that they may be classified in such a manner as to 
indicate the successive stages at which the waters paused as 
_they were-receding for the last time, and leaving this earth fit 
for the habitation of man. We need not argue about an 
hypothesis which must soon be tried by the testimony of 
facts. Instead of speculating further about the action of the 
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ocean upon the land in former ages, and under very different 
circumstances, let us see what the ocean is now doing, what 
operations are going on in its vast laboratory at present, the 
accumulated results of which will leave to remote futurity 
little trace of the configuration of land and water as it now 
exists. In the action of the tidal currents Lieutenant Davis 
has detected a powerful agent, not hitherto observed, for pro- 
ducing those remarkable changes in the earth’s crust, the his- 
tory of which is the great problem of geology. 

The observations upon which his memoir is based were 
made while the writer, in his official connection with the Coast 
Survey of the United States, was employed a part of the 
time in observing the tides at Sandy Hook, and afterwards in 
making an accurate survey of the Nantucket shoals. He 
noticed that these shoals were nearly concentric with the 
shores of the island near which they lie; and the sounding 
lead showed that they were made up almost entirely of fine 
white sand, while the hollows of the sea between and around 
them were strewed with coarse pebbles and shells. The 
comparison of surveys, executed at long intervals of years, 
both of Sandy Hook and Cape Cod, proves that these tongues 
of land are extending, pushing farther seaward, and slowly 
altering their shape. Most of the low sandy capes which jut 
out along our coast are bent at their extremities, like an arm 
flexed at the elbow, so that the name of Hook, which is com- 
monly applied to them, seems strikingly appropriate. Both 
the shoals and the capes, then, are recent formations, and are 
gradually increasing in magnitude, from the operation of some 
regular cause, which tends to give them similarity of outline. 
This cause must be the action of the tidal and other currents, 
which under certain circumstances wear away the coast and 
bear off the detrital matter, and under others allow the earthy 
particles to subside to the bottom, and after a sufficient time 
to form large deposits there. ‘To ascertain how the tides 
produce these effects, or to determine the laws of tidal forma- 
tions, and to trace back to their agency in past ages many of 
the phenomena now visible on the coasts of Europe and 
America, and even in the interior of the country, is the task 
which Lieutenant Davis proposes to himself in this memoir. 

In the little space that remains to us, of course, we cannot 
follow out all the developments and applications of the sin- 
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gularly fertile principle by the aid of which our author ac- 
counts for the peculiar forms that these ocean deposits assume, 
and the localities which they prefer. We can only call the 
attention of our scientific readers to the subject, and refer 
them to the memoir for further information, The matter is 
one of great interest and importance, both in a practical point 
of view, to the navigator and to all who are interested in the 
preservation of harbors, and in the question of their compara- 
tive security and permanence ; and in its scientific aspect, to 
the geologist and the student of the theory of tides and cur- 
rents. Before Lieutenant Davis commenced his researches, 
but little was known respecting the mode in which bars were 
formed at the opening of rivers into the sea, and across the 
entrance of harbors, or by what laws the shoals which are so 
perilous to seamen are distributed along the coast. He had 
rare qualifications for investigating the subject with success, 
on account of his long experience in navigation and hydro- 
graphical surveys, and the thorough study which he had made 
of the ocean streams that are produced by the tides and other 
causes. One who was merely a geologist could have made 
but little progress in such a work, ‘The empirical knowledge 
of an able navigator can seldom be generalized and rendered 
available for purposes of science. A naval officer, thoroughly 
trained in all the branches of his profession, well informed on 
scientific subjects, and having acquired, from his connection 
with the Coast Survey, the necessary local knowledge, Lieu- 
tenant Davis was admirably fitted to study the laws of ocean 
deposits and the action of the tides. The discoveries that he 
has made are of great value and fruitfulness, as they explain 
many phenomena, which had never before been referred to 
the operation of established laws, and have brought to light 
many facts which will influence the speculations of geologists, 
He has shown much sagacity in striking out a path of original 
investigation, great industry in collecting facts, and great skill 
and judgment in weaving them into a connected theory, to 
the farther development of which we look for very important 
results. 

Where the tides rise to a considerable height, and by im- 
pinging against the shores form swift currents, the detrital 
matter which they bear away with them has no opportunity 
to subside. No deposits are formed in such cases; there are 
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none, for instance, in the Bay of Fundy, or on the coast of 
Maine. But when the force of the stream is somewhat spent 
by expansion, or where an eddy is created round an island or 
a bold point projecting from the shore, or comparative quiet 
is produced at some spot by the meeting of two tides coming 
in opposite directions, the still waters drop the matter with 
which they are freighted, and a shoal is formed, which, if the 
force of the waves be not too violent, rises after a sufficient 
lapse of time to the surface. ‘The Nantucket shoals consist 
of fine quartzose sand, the character of which shows that it 
has been swept away from the neighboring shores. ‘The 
shoals are firm and compact in structure, because they are 
a homogeneous mass, and rising near to the surface are 
hardened by the incessant hammering of the waves. As the 
tidal current sweeps along the coast, and parallel to it, a pro- 
jecting point of land deflects it and turns it seaward ; a cross 
current is thus formed for a little space at an angle with the 
normal direction of the tidal stream, and the waters, being 
checked for a moment, drop a portion of their freight. A 
spit shoal is thus gradually formed projecting seaward. When 
this rises to the surface, it becomes a sandy cape, and the 
water, eddying round its extreme point, falis in behind it, 
where it is wholly shielded from the current, and in part from 
the waves ; thus reduced to quiet, the whole of its burden 
has time to subside, another spit is formed nearly at a right 
angle with the former one, and the peculiar hook formation is 
the result. Within the bay thus formed, the water deposit is 
spread out equably, and extensive flats are created, which 
Lieutenant Davis calls the Bay Deposit. If the tidal cur- 
rent be quite strong, the water may eddy round the point of 
the second spit with so much force, that a third shoal and 
subsequent tongue of land may be formed, curving still farther 
inland, until it even reaches the first cape, and a portion of 
the sea is thus enclosed as a lagoon, which the sea will breach 
only occasionally, in a storm or at a very high tide. But the 
sand being gradually heaped up around it, and fresh water 
constantly supplied from the rains and springs situated inland, 
its contents become first brackish, and then entirely fresh. 
Several instances of a sheet of water thus enclosed and cut 
off from the sea may be found along the shores of Cape Cod 
and Martha’s Vineyard. ‘“ By these successive changes, a 
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home is created for animals of salt, brackish, and fresh water 
in the same spot, where their remains may be found buried 
together, as they are now in the tertiary basins of Paris and 
London.” 

River waters, that come down charged with sedimental 
matter, if they enter a sea that is tideless or nearly so, deposit 
their burden near their outlet, and thus form extensive deltas ; 
this is the case with the Nile, the Po, the Rhone, and the 
Mississippi. If, on the other hand, high tides sweep along 
their mouths, as at the opening of the Amazon, the Paraguay, 
and along our own eastern coast, not only no deltas are 
formed, but the rivers expand into wide estuaries, that often 
abound with shoals, formed not of the matter brought down 
the river, but of that introduced from the ocean. ‘The river 
matter, because it is lighter, escapes in the rapid current 
created by the reflux of the tide, while the ocean deposit is 
formed during the flood. 

Passing to the shores of Europe, Lieutenant Davis explains 
the tidal formations there with great clearness. ‘The whole 
of Holland he considers as raised from the bed of the ocean 
in this manner. It is situated at that corner of the German 
Ocean, where the tide wave coming through the Straits of 
Dover is met and repelled by that which has made the circuit 
of the British isles, and returns to this point from the north. 
In the Channel, the tides rise from sixteen to thirty feet ; but 
where the waters escape from this narrow gorge, and expand 
into the North Sea, they rapidly decline to nine, six, and three 
feet, and on the coast of Jutland reach a vanishing point. 
Consequently, there are no ocean deposits in the Channel, 
except in small bights and bays, where eddies are created ; 
but the waters drop the chief part of their burden in the quiet 
region of the sea, along the coasts of the Netherlands and Jut- 
land. All the land here is what our author calls a bay 
deposit. 

We cannot pursue any farther the task of abridging this 
valuable memoir, which in itself is drawn up with great suc- 
cinctness. Enough has been gleaned from it to give some 
idea of the writer’s theory, and of the important applications 
of which it is susceptible, should his views be sustained and 
enlarged. The whole is an honorable contribution to science 
to be made by one who is constantly engaged in a sphere of 
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important professional duties, and who has therefore but little 
time to spare for theoretical speculations and researches. We 
have followed the development of the theory with the more 
interest, because it brings clearly into view the present and 
incessant operation, on a great scale, of at least one of those 
great causes, which, as geologists tell us, have in the lapse of 
many ages produced such astonishing modifications of the face 
of our planet. In a subsequent publication, we hope that 
| the author may be able to unfold his doctrine more fully, to 
| enrich it with additional illustrations and proofs, and apply it 
as a key to some of the vexed problems of geological science. 


Art. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Paris. By Lorp Manon. Edited by Henry Resp, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Lorp Manon is not a brilliant or captivating historian; but 
he is something better. He is honest, candid, and trustworthy ; 
he writes like a plain and sensible man, who has diligently studied 
the subject, and is ambitious only to give a strictly faithful repre- 
sentation of characters and events, without regard to the conse- 
quences which it may have either on his party or himself. A 
moderate Tory in politics, he frankly avows his opinions, but uses 
no artifice or unfair means to sustain and defend them. The 
reader soon perceives, that he is aware of the natural bias thus 
operating on his mind, and is so fearful of yielding to it, that he 
rather leans the other way, and strives to find merit in the Whigs, 
though he may think it is only giving the Devil his due. His 
advocacy of party principles is, therefore, more formidable to his 
opponents than if he strove to wrest facts to their disadvantage. 
Though he is the present representative of one branch of the 
noble house of Stanhope, and speaks with honest pride of the 
good qualities and meritorious conduct of some of the former 
members of his distinguished family, he is not blind to their 
faults, but tells the whole story concerning them with as much 
frankness as if he were a stranger to their blood. Perfect sin- 
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cerity and good faith are qualities so rare among recent histo- 
rians, that it is right to give them the first place among Lord 
Mahon’s claims to notice and respect. But he has other and 
high merits as a historian. 

Mr. Macaulay, a rival historian and an ultra Whig, praises 
- his diligence in examining authorities, and his great judgment in 
weighing testimony. The Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and the 
English Reviews commend his style, and say that his narrative, 
though minute, is picturesque and entertaining. Sismondi and 
Professor Smyth speak of him with high praise, as a truthful and 
diligent historian and a pleasing writer. Perhaps this eulogy isa 
little exaggerated in consideration of Lord Mahon’s amiable and 
upright character, which is unconsciously portrayed in his work ; 
but in the main, it is well deserved. His narrative is rather too 
circumstantial, and is therefore occasionally languid ; he does not 
strive after ornament, and as his feelings are not impetuous, his 
style is often tame. But it is marked by great simplicity and 
purity, and is never verbose, awkward, or pedantic. His sympa- 
thies are always on the right side, and are sometimes warmly ex- 
pressed, so that the reader goes along with him heartily, and never 
suspects him of artifice or exaggeration. He would have made 
a more attractive book if he had chosen a different subject ; for 
the reigns of the first and second George form a singularly dull 
period in English annals, being little diversified by striking inci- 
dents, and not graced by the appearance on the scene of more 
than one shining character, the elder Pitt. Whatever good qual- 
ities Sir Robert Walpole may have had, he was certainly no hero ; 
and the two Pelhams belong to the lower class of selfish and 
intriguing politicians. The two Stuart rebellions, of 1715 and 
1745, form the only romantic portion of the story, and Lord Ma- 
hon’s account of them is full, spirited, and effective. Asa whole, 
his work has excellent qualities, which place it far above any 
other history of the same period that has yet appeared ; and this 
preéminence it will probably retain till Mr. Macaulay’s work ad- 
vances so far as to dispute the ground. ‘The American publishers 
have shown good judgment in selecting the book for republica- 
tion, and great liberality in its mechanical execution. 
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2. Poems, by James T. Fiztps. Boston: W. D. Ticknor & Co. 
1849. 18mo. pp. 99. 


THE poems in this elegant little volume have been very favor- 
ably received, and justly so. They are the writings of one 
actively engaged in business, who has the good taste and the 
wisdom to connect the pursuits of literature with the invigorating 
occupations of practical life. To the publishing house of which 
Mr. Fields is a member we are indebted for many of the best 
and handsomest editions of both American and foreign authors. 
By his own contributions to the occasional literature of the times, 
Mr Fields is connecting his name honorably with the good litera- 
ture of the country, and is setting a high example to young men 
of talent, who, in our busy community, though haunted by the vis- 
ions of literary fame, the most seducing and perhaps the most 
delusive idolatry of early enthusiasm, yet have the wisdom to 
secure the respectability of their position by taking their part in 
the work of life, while they make letters and poetry and art the 
light and joy of their hours of leisure ;— enjoyed by them with 
the more zest from their contrast with the thronged mart, and the 
competitions of the Exchange, and from the bracing reaction of 
positive and present interests upon the phantom-peopled world of 
the imagination. 

The largest poem in this volume is entitled the Post of Honor. 
It was prepared for an anniversary celebration of the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association, and partakes of the general char- 
acter of occasional pieces. Many of its topics are local, and the 
light satirical touches, though relished in the place for which it 
was prepared, would scarcely be interesting elsewhere. Humor- 
ous poetry for the most part, with the immortal exceptions of 
Aristophanes, Plautus, Shakspeare, and Moliere, is so deeply 
stamped with the imprint of time and place, that it loses its 
attraction beyond the limits of either. Butler’s Hudibras is 
hardly read, except by laborious students who go to its pages to 
study the motley pictures of the age which produced it. For the 
same, and other deeper reasons of a moral nature, few persons, 
even at this early day, think of wasting their hours over the once 
witty and fascinating cantos of Byron’s Don Juan, or the thou- 
sand bad imitations of that capricious model. 

The Post of Honor has passages of terse and pointed writing, 
in which the elder didactic couplet, which has lost favor to some 
extent among the exotic literary fashions of the day, is used with 
fine effect. The versification generally is pleasing and harmo- 
nious, and there are many touches of poetical feeling deeper than 
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is usually found in anniversary compositions. But the poetical 
sense and the mastery of musical rhythm are, to our mind, much 
more favorably exhibited in the shorter pieces, written not un- 
der the guidance of a society’s vote, but by the inspiration of 
‘‘thoughts that voluntary move harmonious numbers.” Mr. 
Fields here shows a delicate appreciation of what is fair and 
lovely in nature, and a fine discriminating sensibility to the poeti- 
cal aspect of common scenes and the incidents of daily life. A 
vein of pensive, but not melancholy, thought runs through most of 
these graceful compositions, which attracts the reader again and 
again to their pleasing music. We quote a single specimen, 
which we take almost at random, and partly on account of its 
brevity. 


EVENTIDE. 


This cottage door, this gentle gale, 

Hay-scented, whispering round, 

Yon path-side rose, that down the vale 

Breathes incense from the ground, 
Methinks should from the dullest clod 
Invite the thankful heart to God. 


But Lord, the violet, bending low, 
Seems better moved to praise ; 
From us, what scanty blessings flow, 
How voiceless close our days : — 
Father, forgive us, and the flowers 
Shall lead in prayer the vesper hours. 
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